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By Brandcr Matthews 

IN a rec«it consideration of the psychology of laughter, 
a French philosopher recalled the old story of the man 
in church who remained unmoved when the rest of the 
congregation were dissolved in tears hy the power and the 
pathos of the aernion, and wh<j explained his sdf-control as 
due simply 'o the fact that he did not belong to that parish. 
And M, Bergson th«n asserted that this explanation, absurd 
as it may s*cm at first, is not unsatisfactory or illogical if 
applied to laughter rather than to tears, *' However hearty 
a Jaugh may be," so the acute French observer maintained, 
" it always tonceala an aftcr-thoaght of complicity with other 
laughers, real or imaginary ;" and he drew attention then 
to the numberless comic effects which arc not translatable 
from one language to a not her ^ because the underlying idea 
which gives them point and piquancy is peculiar to the people 
in whose language they were inverted. Shakespeare was 
very shrewd even in his unthinking youth ; and it is in cne 
of hia earliest plays that he told ua how 

" A je«t's prosperity hes in the ear 
Of him thai hears ir." 

George Eliot pushed the same thought a little further when 
she declared that "a difference of taste in jcsls is a great 
strain on the affections." We may be interested to know huw 
the other half lives* but wc pay little attention to what the 
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other half laughs at. so long as this dcc5 noi happen to appeal 
to our own sense of humor. And yet if wc really wish to 
underaland our neighbors, we need to know what it is that 
Ihcy laugh at, what they arc willing to laugh at, and what they 
refuse to laugh at. Fletcher of Saltoun did not care who 
made the laws of a country so long as he mide its songs; 
and perhaps the old sage wouid achieve his puqiose even 
more certainly if he hail chosen to mnke the jokes of the 
people rather than the lyrics or the laws. More Ihan one 
government has been laughed out of power The dissolving 
force of ridicule is indisputable, although there is an im- 
mense difference in the quips and mocks which different races 
find amusing. The French, for ejcample, have often seen no 
malice in broad caricatures which the British hare resented 
as transgressing I he boundaries of decency. 

It js one of the commonplaces of criticism now that the 
drama and the novel have each an interest beyotid their liter- 
ary appeal, because — in so far as they are sincere attempts 
to set forth life as il appears to the author — Ihcy enlarge 
our knowledge of our fellow-mcn. Foreign novels and for- 
eign plays contain an unconscious declaration of the thoughts, 
the feelings, the moral standards of the people for whose 
entertainment they were devised. In every good play, as in 
every good work of fiction, we can find a significant reve- 
lation of racial characteristics, unintentional, no doiibl, but 
none Che less instructive: and it is by the aid of the im- 
aginative literature of a nation lliat some shrewd observers 
are accustomed lo guide their opinion of ihat people. And 
as that shrewdest of observers, Waller Bagchot, once put it 
with his customary clearness, "There is a certain intimate 
essence of national meaning, which is as untranslatable as 
good poetry." 




iThe Humor of Continental Europe 
It ii because v/e can abstract from the sincere fiction of 
forci^ pccples this " Intimate essence of national meaning " 
that the novel find the play have for us their larger sig- 
^_^ niBcatice. But from the humor of a people wc can express 
^^Btbia intimate essence even more certaitLly than we can frdm 
^^1 their fiction. "Show me nhal a man laughs at, and I will 
^H tell jou what he is." The merry jesi which sets in a roar 
[ the miscellaneous audience of a variety-show is a document of 
l^K re:il value id estimating the character of a population; and 
^H the casual quip of a paragrapher which goes the round of the 
^H papers may help va to a sound conclusion as swiftly as the 
^^ more laborious investi^lions of the political philosopher. 
^^ It is not a misleading poriraii of the American that the 
^B foreigner can £nd in Artcmus Ward, Mark Twain» and Mr. 
^^ Doolcy; and John Bull himself is not more characteristically 
^^ Brilbh than Mr. Punch. Perhaps more sharply than in any 
^^t other way would a comparison of what is found laughable 
^H in the United Slates wiih what U fo^nd laughable tn Great 
^B Brjiain bring out the essentia^ unity of the English-speaking 
peoples and also the differentiation — superficial, it may be, 
and yet significant — of the American branch from the British, 
I Probably a master of the new science of ethnic psychology 
^H would be able to explain the surprising fact that the merely 
^^ mechanical pun seems to give pleasure to the inhabitants of 
. the British Isles, although it Is strenuously abhorred by the 

citizens of these Statcs- 
^H Another fact also calling for explanation, although easier 
^B to elucidate, is the belief widely held here in America that 
r our kin across the sea are slow-witted, and that they fail to 
I take a joke as swiftly as they might- Thia belief was once 
summarily stated by an American who Vivcd in a European 
dty where there was a large British colony. " Telling a joke 
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to an Englishman," he said, " i^ like trying to write on blot- 
ting-paper." Thb bdicf is paralleled, oddly enough, by tbc 
cpnvJction of the English thcmselvea that ihc Scotch arc 
obtuse in matters of humofn It was an Englishman who 
<j^diri*d that it look a surgical operation to get a joke into 
A Scotchman's head. Of course the obvious retoit is that 
It was an English Joke that the Scotchman had failed to 
apprehend; and so it Is the American Joke which the British 
are sluggi&h in perceiving. 

The Scotch have a pawky wit of their own, as we all 
know; but they have also, and in abundance, humor of a 
mwe aniversal currency, exportable everywhere. Sir Walter 
Scott was as unlike as majr be to that editor of the Scotsman 
who confessed that he " jocked wi* deeficulty''i and "Ian 
Maclaren " and Mr. J. M. Barric arc in no peril of surgical 
operations. Yet there Is truth in the assertion that the men 
of Edinboro' are often hermetically dosed to the humorous 
appeal of a joke which the men of London find exquisitely 
amusing, just as the men of London are sometimes hostile^ 
or at least inhospitable, to the joke which has been most 
warmly welcomed by the men of New York. In other words, 
there is aome humor which is so broad in its humanity that 
it transcends all boundaries of time and place, of race and 
of country; and there is humor of another kind, Local in its 
flavor, and needing for its full appreciation the solvent of 
local sympathy. 

In any collection of examples selected From the humoroua 
literature of foreign Languages, there should be a proper rcp- 
resenlftlion of both these classes — of the humor which is 
fairly universal in its appeal, like '" Don Quixote " and *' Tar- 
tarin on the Alps," and also of the humor which is more nar- 
rowly national, racial, ethnic, and which is therefoTe more 
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characteristic and to some extent more signiBcaDt, although 
it h to be understood, or at least to be appreciated, an\y at 
the co$t of a cerlain elfon on the part of the reader into 
whose language it is translated Humor of this local aroma, 
because it is less expnnahle, ts obvioasly less mirth-pro- 
voking, le*is jnimediate in its assault upon our rtsibiliiles; but 
it ought never to be greeted with contempt, aince it la genu- 
inely helpful in aiding us to an understanding of other 
peoples. 

Jiut as the difference t>etween the jokes most widely popu- 
lar in the United States from those most widely popular in 
Great Britain serve to measure the divergence between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race, so llie difference 
between the merry jests acceptable wherever English is 
spoken, and those accepted wherever German is spoken, serve 
to measure the divergence between the two chief divisiona o£ 
the old Teutonic stock. Although not a few of the greater 
humorists nf our language, from Shakespeare to Mark Twain, 
have won popular approval among our second cousins who 
have German for their native lon^e, only one Gcnnan 
humorist has ever been acclimated in English^ and it cannot 
be denied that Heine, who was a master of wit, even more 
than of humor, owed not a little of his peculiar pungency 
to his Hebrew hlood 

Much that the German Gnda laughable leaves us untcmpted 
to mirth, and sometimes il arouses a feeling almost o£ inimical 
contempt. The sallies of Schopenhauer and of Nietsache 
recently reminded Prof, William James * half the time of 
the sick shriekings of two dying rats." And in one of her 
earlier essays George Eliot dwelt on the elaborate dreariness 
of the German comedies she had cbanced to see. She quoted 
Goethe's saying that " nothing is n^orc significant of men's 
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character than whal Ihey find laughable," and she pointed 
out that Germany had not produced a great wit or a gicat 
humorist, cjLtcpIing only Heine. She added that " what- 
ever may be the stock of fun which Germany yields for home 
consumption, she has provided little for the palate of othet 
lands/' But in the halfn^entury which has elapsed since the 
English novelist penned her keen appreciation of Heine^ the 
Germans have forged lo the front, and many a reproach once 
well founded has been tikcn away Erom them. Of late their 
comic playwrights have given us a succession of light and 
lively pieces which have gone all over the world to increase 
the gaiety cf nations ; and in their FJicgcnde BliitUr the Ger- 
mans have had now for years what is perhaps the best cf 
alT comic weeklies, the richest in prctonal humor On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that some contemporary Ger- 
man comic writii^ seema to be the result of a reaction 
against the supersaturated sentimentality of a certain type 
of German novel; and some of it is rather the bread expres- 
sion of the same smug, burgher-like complacency which is 
the basis of the sentimentality itself. 

The valuable German qualities which an unfriendly critic 
would sum up as phlegmatic stolidity arc discoverable abun- 
dantly in German humor; and so also arc the valuable qual- 
ities of the French people easily visible in their far richer 
comic literature, the history of which is illumined tiot only 
by a host of brilliant wits, hut also by two of the great 
humorists of the world — Rabelais and Moltere, In Moliere, 
indeed, arc concentrated not a few of the beat characteristics 
of the French, Ihcir inventive ingenuity, their keen appre- 
ciation of character, their shrewd common-sense, their play- 
ful mockery, and their sincere hatred of hypocrisy. Where 
an Englislinan boasts of his virtue, a Frenchmaii boasts of 
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his vkes; and there is oitcn as Itltl^ foLrndalton fi>r the one 
as for ihc other. Behind tht gross and extravagant fun of 
Rabelaii^* underneath it, sustaining it. h n frnnk belief in 
the perfecUbtliCy of humnnity, a henrly recognition oE the 
good there is in mankind. And this also supports the large 
ami generous comedy of Moli^fe, in whose plays, farcical or 
philosophic as they may be, we can always see the working 
of the social instinct^ of the idea of solidarity, which 15 a 
dominant factor of French civilizalion. 

Motiere, perhaps it needs to be noted, was not a wit, but 
a. humorist. From all his plays there ia scarcely to be col- 
lected a single witTid^m existing for h^ own ^ake, such aa 
aboond in Shakespeare's romcdies. Moliere can be witty on 
occasion: but bis wit is always under control, and it is kq^t 
at the service of character and of plot. His fun is at times 
almost as bold, as robust, and as exuberant as the humor 
of Rat>elais^ and it ia even more genial. His humor is rarely 
divorced from gi:)od-hum{]r, and it li always frank. Tt is 
□ever sneaking and insidious; it is never disintegrating, like 
the irory of that arch-wit, M. de Voltaire, or of his twen- 
tieth-century disciple. M. Anatolc France. Delightful aa is 
their playfulness, charming in its grace and ease, fascinating 
In its certainty of attack, it is dangerous also, and destructive. 
At liQttom, Voltaire assumed an aristocratic attitude, while 
Moliere is fundamentally democratic; and perhajis this ia one 
reason why wc are sometimes inclined to wonder whether 
wit docs not tend inevitably to cruelty, while humor is more 
likely to be kindly and even gentle. 

A humorist again, and not a wit, is the gentle and kindly 
Cervantes; and yet, being a Spaniard, he reveals now and 
again more or less that callousness which is the most obviou; 
characteristic of the picaresque novels, those romances of 
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roguery wherein we are invited lo find entertainment in 
bruLiI practical joking and in tbc discomfiture of physical 
deformity- *' Don Quixote " sets before us the rude contrast 
between the real and the ideal; and it shows ua aharply — in 
Lowell's apt phrase—*' the perpetual and comic contradic- 
tion lietween the spiriliial and the natural man m actual life." 
So noble is the mis^ided knighi, and so caressing has been 
the touch of his creator, that we moderns do not quite like 
certain of the later episodes in which Don Quixote is forced 
to iigure to his disadvantage, and which make us feel Chat 
the author is not dealirg reverently with the creature of his 
own imagination. And if we venture to blame Cervantes for 
this, we are but paying him the compliment of taking his 
humorous mouthpiece more seriously than he took it him- 
self. To hia contempoTarieSn who devoured the story greed- 
ily, it seems to have been accepted as a mere jest-book, &s 
a narrative of mirth-provoking misadventure ; and the century 
had gore l^fore it* deeper qualities began to be recognized. 
'And even now there are Spaniards who do rot altogether 
relish the book in which the figures of the lofty-minded 
knight and of his simple squire are set over against each 
other, bodying forth, once for all, the elevated idealism and 
the frank realism, which are the two extremes of the national 
character. Coleridge^ with his swiftness of insight, declared 
that "fhe genius of the Spanish people is exquisitely subtle, 
without being at all acute; hence there is so much humor 
and so little wit in their literature. The genius of the Ital- 
ians, oti the contrary, is acutc^ profound, and sensual, hut 
not stibtle; hence what they think to be humorous is merely 
witty." 

More illuminative Chan the humor of the Italians is that 
of the Russians, a humor rarely laughter-evoking, often 
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sad, Jrcqucntty grim, sometimes almost savage, and always 
un[ike thai of an/ oth^r people— as Russia ilsell is unlike 
any other coufitry. It is the humor of a patient folk, long- 
suSTfring under a rule that is rarely relaxed, SLtbmJssive with 
the desi>ondency of those who have Eitile hope of improve" 
mcni, and scarcely even the desire far it, and who have been 
schooled by the centuries to take things as they come and 
to make the best of them. In the humorous literature of 
Russia there is little of the lightness and brightness and 
briskness which we find among the French; ihere is rather 
a saturnine slyness^ the heritage of getieTalions of serfdom. 
Of all ihe great novelists of the nineteenth century, of all 
that marvelcus company who have recorded for us what 
manner of oien our fathers were, there arc none greater than 
Turgeniev aod Tolstoy— and there are none in whose writings 
there is so little that moves 1o laughter. 

Every man laughs !n his own fashion and in accordance 
with the customs of his race aud of liis age. He may laugh 
little, like the Russian, or he may be swift to sec a joke, 
like the American; but none the less is raan the only biped 
that knows how to laugh at all, and it is our gift of latfghler, 
as much as anything else, which sets us apart from the t^easts 
of the field. Ttie gift is precious, and not to be hidden in a 
napkin. " Whoever and wherever and however situated a 
man is." said Becchcr, "he must watch three things — sleep- 
ing, digestion, and laughing. They arc three indispensable 
neces±it[es." They belong together, and laughter is not the 
least of the three. 
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RutebcEuf 
The Ass^s Testament 

A pmiEST there was in times of eld. 
Fond of liU churcli, but fonder of gold^ 
Who ^pcnt his days and all hia ibaught 
In getting what he preached was nau^t. 
His ehcsta were full of robes and stuff, 
Com £Jled his gamers to the root, 
Stored up against ihe fair-times gay. 
From Saint Remy to Easier Day. 
An ass he had within his stable, 
A beast most sottnd and valuable. 
For twenty years he lent his strength 
For the priest^ his master, tilJ at length. 
Worn out with work and age, he died- 
The priest, who loved him, wept and cried; 
And, for Uis service long: and hard. 
Buried him in his own churchyard. 

Now turn we to another thing: 
Tis of a bishop that I sing. 
No greedy mber he, I ween; 
Prelate 50 generous ne'er was seen. 
Full well he loved in company 
Of all good Christians still to be; 
When he was welJ, his pleasure still, 
Hia medicine best when he was ilL 
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Always his Jiall was full, and ih*re 
His guests had ever btsi of fare, 
Whatc'ef the bishop lacked or lost 
Was bought at ouce despite the cost; 
And so, in spite of rent and score. 
The bishop's debts grew more and more. 
For true it is — this tje'er forget — 
Who spends too much g^ts into debt. 
One day bis friends all with him sat, 
The bishop talking this ^nd that, 
Till the discourse on rich clerks ran, 
Of greedy priests^ and how their plan 
Was all good bishops still to grieve, 
And of their dues their lords deceive. 
And then the priest of whom I've lold 
Was mcntion'd; how he loved his gold. 
And because men do often use 
More freedom than the iruth would choose, 
They gave him wealth, and wealth so much, 
As those like him could scarcely touch. 
"And then besides, a thing he's done. 
By which great profit might be won, 
Could it be only spoken here." 
Quoth the bishop, " Tell it without festr," 
" He's worse, my lord, than Bedouin, 
Because his own dead ass, Baldwin, 
He burled m the Fiacred ground/' 
" If ibis is truth, as shall be found/* 
The bishop cried, "a forfeit high 
Will on his worldly riches lie. 
Summon this wicked priest to raej 
t will myself in this ease ht 
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The judge. If Robert's word be true, 
Mine arc the fine and forfeit too." 



" Disloyal T God's enemy and mine. 

Prepare to pa> a heavy fine. 

Thy ass thou buriedst in the place 

Sacred to church. Now, hy God's grace, 

I never heard of crime more great. 

WhatI Christian men mih asacs wait? 

Now, if this tiling be proven, know 

Surely to pnson thou wiJt go," 

"Sir," said the priest, "thy patience grant; 

'A short delay k all T want. 

Not that 1 fear to answer now — 

But give mc what the laws allow." 

And so the bishop leaves the priest, 

Who does not feel as if at feast. 

Bm still, because one friend remains. 

He trembles not at prison pains. 

His purse it is which never faila 

For tax or forfeit, fine or vaib. 

The term arrived, the priest appeared, 
And met the bishop, nothing feared: 
For 'ncath his girdle safe there liung 
A leathern purse, well stocked and strung 
With twenty pieces fresh and bright, 
Good money all^ none clipped or light. 
" Priest/' said the bishop, *' if thou have 
Answer to give to charge so grave, 
Tia now the lime." 
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" Sir, grant mc leave 
My answer secretly to give, 
Lcl me confess to you alone, 
And, if needs be, my sine atone." 
The bishop bent his head to hear. 
The priest he whispered in his ear; 
" Sir, spare a tedious tale to telt. 
My poor ass served mc long and well. 
For twenty years my faithful slave, 
Each year his work a saving gave 
Of twenty sous — so thM in all 
To twenty livres the sutn will fall; 
And, for the safety of his soul, 
To you, my lord, he left Ihe whole." 
" 'Tv^aa rightly done/' the bishop said!. 
And gravely shook his godly head: 
'* And, that his sonl to heaven may go. 
My absolution 1 bestow/' 
Now have you heard a truthful lay, 
How with rich priests the bishops play; 
And Rutebomf the moral draws 
That, spite of kings' and bishops' laws, 
'Gainst evil is the man secure 
That shields himself with money's lure. 




Doun de Laverne 

How a Peasant Won Paradise by Wit 

RicoED^ in a book we find 
Advemure of surprising kind! 
How that a villain basely bom 
Died on a certain Friday mom. 
And by some cbancc tt came to pass* 
Nor angei nigh nor devil was. 
Just at the moment he was dead 
And soul was from the body fled, 
It found that no one gave it heed 
Or ordered whither it should speed. 
Know that the soul thereat wa^ gUd, 
For many an an^iaus fear it had; 
Then toward the heavens it tumed its eyes. 
And ihere th' Archangel Michael spies. 
Who with great joy a spirit bore. 
The soul did alter Michael soar. 
And 30 fast followed on his hecb, 
Thai into Paradise he Eteals, 
Saint Peter, guardian cf the door, 
Received the sou! the angel bore; 
Then after he that soul had ta'cn, 
Back to the portal turned again, 
And of the new- born soul aware^ 
Demanded who had brought him there. 
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•■Here no one is received," quoth he, 

** Unless adjudged he worthy be; 

And above all, by Saint Alain, 

We arc not hert for low-born men. 

Villains have nothing here to do, 

And who is villain more than you? " 

■* Lord Peter," cried the soul, " 'tia known 

You always were as hard as sIoilc ; 

By Palcrnoster, God was wrong 

To place you 'mid th' Apostles' throng. 

To Him small honor you afford, 

You who did once deny your Lord; 

Your faith was but of liltle price. 

Since you did e'en deny Him thrice. 

Though you are now received, 'tis true, 

Does Paradise belong to you? 

Begone^ where are the traitor brood: 

For mc — 1 loyal am and good, 

And 1 by right an entrance claim.*' 

Saint Peter then was struck with 

shame. 
Downcast he turned and ill beset, 
And shortly with Saint Thomas met 
To him his story did unfold, 
And all his misadventure told. 
And his annoy and conquered state- 
Saint Thomas said, " I'll to him straight; 
Now God forbid he here should stay; ** 
Then to the villain bent his way. 
" Villain f" began th' Apostle Ihus, 
"This manor h reserved for us, 
For Martyrs and for Saints alone. 
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Pray, where good actions have you done 

By which an entrance here is won ? 

H*re God's true servants' lot is cast." 

" Oh, Thomas, Thomas, much too fast 

Your lawyer's judgraeni you bestow. 

Was it [jot you — as all men know — 

Who to ih* Apostles did declare. 

When they had seen their Lord appear 

Afl«r His resurrection. 

Nay, e'en did s*ear, your truth upon, 

You would reject Him and deny. 

Unless each wound your fingers try? 

Thus were you vile and miscreant both," 

Al this Saint Thomas felt Ml loath 

More to dispute, so bent his head. 

And to Saint Paul ho quickly sped; 

There his disasicr told he all. 

"Now, by my head, Til go." said Paul. 

" And know what he will dare reply." 

The sojI deigned not to hide or fly, 

But walked at ease through Paradise. 

" Soul, who has brought you here ? " he rries- 

'^ Where and what merits can you show 

To pass the gates of heaven through? 

Villain, quit Paradise," he called 

" Why. what, is this Don Paul the Bald? 

And were not you that soldier erst 

Who of all tyrants was the worst? 

None evi'r showed more cruel mind 

As did the good Saint Stephen find. 

Whom you stirred up the Jews to stone: 

By me your life is fully known. 
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Full many saints to death you sped, 
Until Cod dealt upon your head 
With His strong hand a weighty blow. 
To mart or game did we ne'er go. 
And heard the lale while drinking wine ; 
A pretty saint, a good divine! 
Think you by me you are not known? " 
Sainl Paul in agony was thrown. 
And quickly turned 10 quit the ground; 
And then again Saint Thomas found. 
Who did with Pcler council bold, 
And straight 1q them the marvel told, 
How in debate the serf had won : 
** He has defeated me, I own. 
To him I Paradise decree." 
Then to God's presence went the thret 
Saint Peter dearly then proclaimed 
How by the villain all were sbamcd: 
"O'er ua bis words gained victory; 
And 1 am so confused thereby, 
That none from me the tale shall know," 
Our Lord said, " I myself will go; 
This marvel 'tis my will to hear." 
He sought the soul, and called him near, 
Afid questioned how it came to pass 
That without leave he entered has, 
"Nor man's nor woman's soul has e'er 
Without permission entered here. 
On my Apostles have you railed. 
With slander and abuse assailed; 
And think you dwelling here to gain?" 
'* Lord, 1 should here as well remain 
10 
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As tbcy, if 1 be juatly tried. 

By me you never were denied, 
Your name I never (eared lo own. 
And by ray barul has perished none; 
On them ihis load of error lies. 
Yet are they new in Paradise. 
Long as my hody did endure, 
I led my life unsciled and pure; 
To poor [ gave my bread away, 
And sheltered ihem by night and day; 
I kept ihem warm my hearth beside, 
And gave Ihem succor till they died ; 
Then bore them to the churchy as meet. 
And reither shirt nor winding-sheet 
Did I e'er let them go without; 
If 'twas well done or ill, 1 doubt. 
Then I confessed me honestly, 
Received your Body worthily; 
Who thus docs die. and thus does live, 
"We hear, God will his ains forgive, 
Yot; know if 1 have truly said. 
When here I entered none forbade. 
And being here, why should 1 go? 
I should belie your promise so; 
For you have said beyond all doubt, 
Oocc here none shall be driven out; 
Sure, in my case, you will not fail." 
"ViUaip," said God, "your words prevail. 
You plead so well for Paradise, 
That by your speech you gain the prize: 
In a good school you have been bred, 
And have well weighed all you have said. 
II 
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Good reasons know jou to invoke," 
The villain then tbia proverb spcAa : 
" Right by degrees aye conquers wrong; 
And wit beyond all force is strong/' 
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Eustache Deschamps 

Advice to a Frimd on Marriage 

QpEf Who? A friend r What wouldst obtain? 

Advice I Whereof? I3*t well to wed? 
I wish to marry. What's your pain ? 

No wife have I for board and bed, 

By whom my house is wisely led. 
One meek and fair I wish to gain^ ' 

Young, wealthy, too, and nobly bred; 
You're craiy — batter out your brain I 

G)nsider] Grief can you sustain? 

Women have tempers bold and dread; 
When for a dish of eggs you're fain, 

Broth, cheese, youll have before you spread; 

Now f ree> youll be a slave instead — 
When married, you yourself have slain. 

Think well. My first resolve is said; 
You're crazy — batter out your brain ! 

No wife will be like her you feign; 

On angry words you shall be fed. 
So shall you bitterly complain, 

With woes too hard to bear, bested : 

Better a life in forest led 
Than of such beast to bear the strain. 

No ( The sweet fancy fills my head; 
You're cnuy — batter out your brain] 
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Envoy 

Soon yoa wilL long that you were dead 
IVhen married; seek in street or lane 

Some love. No I Passion bids me wed; 
You're cra^ — batter out your bnun I 
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Fran9ois Villon 
Ballad of Prwerhs 

Goats scrape Ef> long they spoil their bed ; 

Pitcher* tiU split lo wells are ta'en; 
Iron is heated (ill 'tis red, 

And hammered till it bursts in twain; 

Man'A worth, just how the child wc train; 
Who travel Ear will disappear; 

111 bred will ill through Ufc rentain; 
We call out Christmas till 'tU here. 

Men jest till power to laugh has fled; 

Who leans on others, hopes in vain; 
Waste leads to want is truly said ; 

One bird in hand beats chance of twain; 

God's love doth love o£ Church sustain; 
Much giving is to borrowing near; 

The wind shifts till it brings the rain; 
Wc coll out Chriatmas till 'tis here. 

Dogs lick the hands by which they're fed; 

Songs run till all the tune retain ; 
Fruit kepi loo long does mold o'erspread; 

Towns long besieged the foes will gain; 

Who wait too bug no luck obtain; 
With overhastc you get not near; 

By clutching long you overstrain; 
We call out ChrtstnifL^ till 'tis here. 
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Envoy 
Prince, fools live on till wit they gnAti', 

Men voyage till they homeward sicer; 
Those cheated long from rogues r<?fraiti; 

We call out Christmas till \is here. 



j4/I Things Except Myself I Know 

1 KNOW when milk does flies contain; 

1 know men by their bravery; 
I know fair days from storm and rain; 

And what fruit apple-trees supply; 

And from their gums the trees descry; 
I know when all things smoothly flow; 

r know who toil or idle lie; 
All things cscq^t mysdf I know- 

I know the doublet by the Erain; 

The monk beneath the hood can spy; 
Master from man can asceriatn; 

I know the nun's veiled modesty; 

T know when sportsmen fables ply; 
Know fools who creams and dainties stow; 

Wine from the butt I certify; 
All things except myself I know, 

Know horse from mule by tail and mane; 

I know their worth or high or low; 
Bell, Beatrice. T know the twain; 

I know each chacce of cards and diCj 




Frangoi$ \'iUon 

I know what visions prophesy, 
Bohemian heresies, I trow ; 
I know men of each quality ; 

All things except myself I know. 



Envoy 
Prince^ I know all things *neath the sky. 

Pale cheeks from those of rosy glow; 
I know death whence can no man fly; 

All things except myself I know. 



Margaret, Queen of Navarre 
One Ducat for a Horse 

Thebe waa at 5arag0S9i a mcrcbant who> feeling hia end 
approach, and seeing thai he mus! quit his jwssessions, which 
he had, perhaps, acquired with bad faith, thought lo make 
satisfaction in part for his sins after his death by giving 
sotnc little iiiescnt to God, as if God gave His grace for 
money. After giving orders respecting his house, he desired 
that a fine Spanish horse, which constituted ticarly the whole 
of his wealth, should be sold, and the money bestowed on the 
poor mendicants; atid he charged his wife to do this without 
fail immediately after his death. The burial being over, and 
the first tears shed, the wife, who was no more of a simpleton 
thati Spanish women are la general, said tc the [Baa-servant^ 
who, like her, had heard her husband deliver his last willi 
" MethinWs 1 lose enough in losing my husband^ whom I so 
tenderly loved, without losing also the rest of my property. 
I would by no raeans^ however, contravene the ordera he laid 
upon men hut would rather improve upon his intentions. The 
poor man, beguiled by the avarice of the priests, thought to 
make a sacrifice to God, in giving away after his death a 
sum, one crown of which he would not have given in his life- 
time, however pressing might be the need, as yoo very weJl 
know. It has occurred to me, then, that we will do what he 
ordered us much better than he could have done it himself 
had he lived a few days longer, but no one in the world muat 
know a word about it." 

The raan having promised to keep the secret, she continued : 
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" Yor will take the horsie lo ihe market, and when you are 
asiced tlie price you wil] say ort ducal. Bui 1 have a very 
^ood cat which I W2.at to sell aho. You will sell it along 
with the hor^f, and charge for it nincty-ninc dacats, making 
of the two one hundred ducats, which is the price at which 
my husband wished to sell the horse alone." 

The man promptly oheyed his mistress's orders. As he 
was walking the horse about in the market-place, carrying 
the cat under hia arm> a gentleman vfho knew (he horac, and 
had before wished to buy it, came up and asked what he 
would take for it at a word. *'A ducat," said the man. 

'*I would thank you not to make game of me/' said the 
gentleman. 

"I assure you, sir," said the man, "it will cost you no 
more. However, you must buy this cat at the same time, 
and £ want ninety-nine ducats for it.'' 

The gentleman, who thought it a pretty good birgiin, paid 
him forthwith a ducat for the horse, and then the remainder 
for the cat^ and had bis two purcliases taken home. The man 
on his side went off wilb the money to his mistress, who was 
delighted to get it, and failed not to be^tciw on ihe poor men- 
djcanu, according lo her hushand'a intentions, the ducat for 
which the horse had been sold, and kept the rest to provide 
for her own wants and those of her family, 

— " The Hef^iameronr 
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A hadfs Passion for a Cordelier Cured with 
a Stick 

There wag at Pampcluiia a lady who was reputed fair and 
virtuous, and at the same time the most devout and chaste in 
the country. She loved her husband much, and was so obe- 
dient to him that he had entire ccnRdenre in her. She wa^ 
wholly occupied wiih God's service, and never missed a single 
sermon, and omitted nothing by which she could hope to per- 
suade her husband and her children to be as devout as her- 
self, who was but thirty years old, an age at which women 
commonly resign the pretensions of beauties for those of new 
she-sages. 

On the first day of Lent this lady went to church to re- 
ceive the ashes which arc a memorial of death, A cordelier, 
whose austerity of life had gained him the reputation of a 
saint, and who, in spite of his austerity and his macerations, 
was neither so meager nor so pale biat that he was one of 
the handsomest men in the world, was to preach the sermon- 
Thc lady listeneiJ to hini with great devotion, and gazed no 
less intently on the preacher. Her ears and her eyes lost 
nothing that was presented to them, and both alike found 
wherewithal to be gratified. The preacher's words pene- 
trated to her heart through her ears; and the charms of his 
countenance pas^iing through her eyes, insinuated themselves 
so deeply into her mind, that she feU. as it were, in an ecstasy. 
The sermon being ended, the cordelier celebrated Mass, at 
which the lady was present, and she look the ashes from his 
hand, which was as white and shapely as that of any lady's. 
She paid much more attention to the monk's hand than to 
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the ^hcs he ^avc her, persuading herself Ihat this spiritual 
love could not hiirt bcr conscience, whatever pleasure she 
received from it. She failed not to go every day lo the ser- 
mon, and to take her husband with her: and both ^o highly 
admired the preacher^ ibat at tailc and elsewhere they talked 
of DathiD|[ bul him. 

This fire, (or all its spirituality, al last became so carnaJ, 
Ihal the heart of this poor lady, which was hrst kindled by it, 
corsumed aJl the rest. Stow as she had been lo feel the 
flame, she was equally prompt lo lake fire, and she felt the 
pleasure of her passion before she was aware that passion 
bad possession of her. Love, which had rendered himself 
master of the lady, no longer encountered any resistance on 
her parti bul the mischief was, that the physician who might 
have relieved hor pain was not aware of her malady. Ban- 
ishing, ihereforen all fear, and the shame she ought to have 
fell lit exposing her wild fantasy to so sobeT-minded a man, 
<mii her incontinence to one so saintly and virtuous, she re- 
solved to acquaint him tn writing of the love she cherished 
for himi which she did as modestly as she cotild, and gave 
her letter to a little page, with instructiotis as to what he was 
to do, especially enjoining him to take good care that her 
husband did not see him go to the cordelier's. 

The page, taking the shortest road, passed through a street 
where his master happened, by the merest chance, to be ait- 
ting in a shop. The gentleman seeing him pass^ stepped 
forward to see which way he was going; and the page per- 
ceiving this, hid himself with seme trepidation. His master 
saw this, followed him, and seizing him by ibc arm, asked 
him whither he was going. His embarrassed and unmeaning 
replies, and his manifest fright, aroused the suspicions of 
the gentletnani who threatened to beat him it he did not tdl 
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the truth, " Oh, sir/" said Ihe little page. " if I tell you, my 
mistress will kill me.'* The gentleman no longer doubted 
that his wife was making a bargain wichnui him, encouraged 
the page, and assured him that nothing should befall him if 
he spoke the truth — on the contrary, he should be well re- 
warded; but if he lold a lie, he should be imprisoned for 
life. Thus urged by tear and hope, the page acquainted him 
with the real fact, and showed him the letter his mistress had 
written to the preacher, whereat the husband was the more 
shocked, as he had been all his life assured of the fidelity of 
hia wife, in whom he had never seen a fault 

Being a wise man, however, he dissembled his anger, and 
further to tiy his wife, he answered her letter in the preach- 
er's name^ thanking her for her gracious inclination, and 
assuring her ihai it was fully reciprocated. The page, after 
being swam by his master to manage the affair discreetly, 
carried this letter lo his mistrcaa, who was so transported 
with joy, that her husband perceived it by the change in her 
countenance; for instead of her fastings in Lent having ema- 
ciated her, she looked handsomer and fresher than ever. It 
was now mid-T^m, but the lady, without concerning herself 
about the Lord's Passion or the Holy Week, wrote as usual 
to the preacher^ the theme being always her amorous rage. 
When he turned his eyes in her direction, or spoke of the 
love of Godi she always imagined that he addressed himself 
covertly to her, and so far as her eyes could explain what 
was passing in her heart, she did not suffer them to be idle 

The husband, who regularly replied to her in the name of 
the cordelier, wrote to her after Easter, begging she would 
contrive to give him a rattling in private; and she, impa- 
tiently longing for an opportunity to do so, advised her hus- 
band to go see some Und they had near PampcLuna. He said 
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h« would do so, and went and concealed himself in the bouse 
of one of his friends, whereupon the lady wrote to the cor- 
delier that her husband was in the country, and that he might 
come and see her. 

The gcntlenian, wishing to prove his wife's heart thor- 
oughly, went and begged the prcathct to lend him his robe. 
The cordelier, who was a ^ood man, replied that his rule 
forbade him to do so, and that (or no consideration would he 
lend his robe to go masking in. The j^entlemait assured him 
it was not for any idle diversion he wanted it, but (or an 
important matter^ and one necessary to his salvation : where- 
upon the cordelirr, who knew him to be a worthy, pious man, 
Jent him the robe. The gentleman then procured a false 
beard and a fahe nose, put cork in hia shoes to malce himself 
as taW as the monk, put on the robe, which covered the 
greater part of liis face, so that his eyes were barely seen, 
and, in a word^ dressed himself up so that he might easily be 
misLakcn for the preacher. Thus disguised, he Mole by night 
into his wifc*s chamber where she was expecting him in 
fP'eat devotion. The poor crealtire did not wait for him to 
come to her, but ran to embrace him like a woman out of 
her senses. Keeping his head down to avoid being recog- 
nized, he hegan to make the sign of the cross, pretending to 
ahan her, and crying, '* Temptation I Temptation ! *' 

"Alas! you arc right, father," said she: "for there is no 
more violent temptation than that which proceeds from love. 
You have promised to afford me relief, and 1 pray you to 
have pity on me now that we have tfme and opportunity," 

So saying, she made great efforis lo embrace him^ while he 
kepi dodging her in all directions, still making great signs 
of the cross< and crying, " Temptation \ Temptation I " But 
when he found that she was pressing him too closely, he 
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drew a stout stick from under bis robe, and thrashed her so 
soundly ihal be put an end to ihc temptatitin. This dant. 
he left the bouse without being; known, and immedMlcly re- 
turned bb borrowed robe, assuring the owner that he had 
used it to great advantage. Next day he returned home as 
if from a journey, and found his wife in bed. Pretending 
not to know the nature of her malady^ he asked her what 
ailed her. She replied that she was troubled wiih a kind of 
catarrh, and ibal she could neither move hand nor FooT. The 
husband, who had a great mind to laug^h, pretended To be 
very sorry, and by way oE cheering her, said that he had in- 
vited the pious preacher to supper. "Oh, my dearl " said 
she, "don'i think of inviting such people, for they bring ill 
luck wherever they go/' 

"Why* ray love,'' replied the husband, "you know how 
much you have said to mc in praise of this good father. For 
my part, I believe if there is a holy man on earth, it is he." 

" They are all very well at church and in the pulpit/' 
she rejoined; *' but in private houses ihey are antichrists. 
Don't let me sec hira, my dear, I entreat you, for, ill as 1 am, 
tt would be the death of me/' 

" Well, you shall not sec him, since you do not choose to 
do so; but I cannot help having hira to supper/' 

*' Do as you pleafie," said she; "only, (or mercy's sake, 
let me not set eyes on him, for I cannot endure such folk/' 

After entertaining the cordelier at supper, the husband 
said lo him, "T look upon you. father, as a man so beloved 
by God, that I am sure He will grant any prayer of yours, 
I entreat you, then, to have pity cm my poor wife. She has 
been possessed these eighteen days ty an evil spirit, so that 
she wants to bite and scratch everybody, and neither cross 
nor holy water does she care for one bit ; but I believe firmly 
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that if you ptEt your hand on h«r, the d«vil will go away. 
From my heart, I beseech you ta da so." 

*' All things arc possible to hia who tcUcvcs, my aon" 
replied the good father, "Arc you not well assured that 
God n«ver refuses HiA gnce to those who ask for it with 
f ailh ? " 

" I am a^^ured of thh, father.'* 

"Be assured also, my son, that He is able and wil]iii|r. 
and that He U not less mighty than forgivitif^. Let us 
stfeng:thcn ourselves in failh to resist this roaring lion, and 
snatch from him his prey," 

Thereupon the gentleman conducted the eiccellent man 
inio the room where his wife was resting on a couch. Be- 
lieving that it vias he who had beaten her, she was coused to 
a prodigious degree of fury at the sight of him. but her hus- 
band's presence made her hang down her head aud hold her 
tongue. "As long as 1 am present," said the husband to 
the good father, "the devil does not torment; but as lOon 
as 1 leave her, you will sprinkle her with holy water, and then 
you will see how violently the evil spirit works her." So 
saying, the husband left him alone with his wife, and stopped 
outside the door to see what would ensue. 

When she found herself alone wilh the cordcher, she be- 
gan 10 icream at him like a mad woman, "Villain! Cheat T 
Monster I Murderer T " The cordelier, believing in good 
faith that she was possessed, wanted to take hold of her head, 
in order to pray over it; but she scratched and bit hira so 
fiercely that he was obliged to stand farther ofF, throwing 
plenty of holy water over her, and saying many good prayers. 
The husband, seeing it was time to put an end to the farce, 
entered the room again, and thanked the cordelier for the 
pains he had taken. The moment he appeared there was an 
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«nd to th« wiie's termagent behavbr, and sht m««k1y kissed 
the cross for fear of her husband. The pious cordelier, 
who had seen her in such a iury, believrd firmly thai our 
Lord bad expelled the devil at his prayer, and went away 
praising God for this mirade. The hu^bandp seeing hia wife 
so well cured of her folly, would never tell her what he had 
done, cortenting himself with having brought her back to the 
right way by his prudence, and havirg put her into euch a 
frame of mird that she mortally hated what sh« had so un- 
wisely loved, and was filled wilh detestation for her own in- 
fatuation. Thenceforth she was weaned from all supersti- 
tion, and devoted herself to her hmband and her family In a 
very different way from what she had done before. 

—" The HeptameronT 



The Miracle of the Lighted Candle 

Thekc was a very dark chapel in the church of St- John 

of Lyons, and in front of the chapel a ston« tomb, with figurei 
of great personages as large as life, and several men-ai-arms 
TCpresenlcd in sleeping postures round them. A soldier 
walking about the church one day — it was in the heat of 
summer — felt inclined to sleep. He cast his eyes on this 
chapel, and aceing it was dail* and cool, he went and lay 
down among the other recumbent figures on the tomb, and 
fell asleep. Presently up came a very pious old woman, who, 
after performing her devotions with a candle in her hand, 
wanted to fix It to the (omh. and tlie sleeping mar: being 
more within her reach than the other figures, she set about 
sticking the candle on his forehead, imagining that it was 
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stone. But the wax would not slick. The good woman, 
supposing that this was lu consequence of the coldness of 
the image, clapped the lighted end of the candle to its fore- 
bead, but the lEuagej which was not insensible, began to roar. 
The good woman was frightened aEmost out of her wits, and 
»hriek«d out, " A miracle, a mirade T " so loudly that all the 
people in church ran^ some to the hells, others lo the scene 
of the miracle. She took them lo see the image which had 
stirrcdn which made many laugh. Certain priests, not con- 
tenting themselves with laughing, resolved to turn the tomb 
to account, and make as much money of it as ol the crucifix 
on iheir pulpit, which was said to have spoken. But the pub- 
lic display of an old woman's silliness frustrated their deceit- 
ful intention. — "Tht Hfptameron," 
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Money 

Who money baa, well wigcs the C3mpats;n; 
"Who morjey hns, becomes of gentle strain; 
Who money haS| to honor all aeccrd: 

He is my lord. 
Who money has, the ladles ne'er disdain: 
Who money his, luud praises will aUain; 
Who money has, in the world's heart is stored. 

The flower adored. 
O'er all mankind he holds bis conquering track- 
They only are condemned who money lack- 



Who money has, will wisdom's credit gain; 
Who [fioney has. all earth is his domain; 
Who money has, praise ia his sure reward. 

Which all afford 
Who money has. from nothing need refrain; 
Who money has, on him is favor poured; 

And, in a word, 
Who money has, need never fear attack — 
They only arc condcnincd who money lack. 

Who money has^ in every heart does reign; 
Who money has, aU to approach are fain; 
Who money has, of hJm no fault is cold. 
Nor harm can hold. 
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Who nion«y has, none does his right restrain ; 
Who money has, can whom he will maintain; 
Who money has, derk, prior, by his gold. 

Is straight enrolled. 
Who money has, all raise, none hold him hadc- 
They only are condemned who money lack. 



Unknown Author 
Th Usurps Paternoster 

TsE usurer betimes arose. 

And did the bolts a.nd bars undoGe 

To see if any Bought his door 

To borrow money from his store; 

Then in his shoes and dothcs arrayed. 

He woke from sleep his wife and maid. 

*' Now quickly rise, my orders heed; 

Should any hither come who ne«d 

To borrow, and their pledge pull forth. 

That I lose not, mark well its worth; 

Then haste to me, but quietly; 

I in the little church shall be; 

For no long time 1 there shall wait. 

In short time will the loss be great." 

This said, no longer he delayed. 

But gained the churrh, and thus he prayed: 



Patemositr — 



*' OH, gracious Lord, 
To make me such thy help afTord, 
Thai I may by my wits obtain 
The special glory and the g;ain 
Of winning, gathering such a heap, 
That I shall pass and overleap 
The richest Usurers of yore. 
Who c cr for pru&t knt their store. 
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Sinctitic£tur— 

" Vm afraid 

That ever ready is my maid 

To ileal my money, and to cheat; 

But all in vain shall she entreat — 

A mess of peaa one month entire 

Is all she'll cook npon the &rc, 

1 spend too much, it makes me wrotli; 

Better by far to live on broth 

Than thus to run my money through^ 

As all those fools are -wont to do 

Who will have venison \a the dish. 

And salted meats, and dainty Eish. 

Fiot votvnias tua — 

"Yea, 
That kniE:ht who paid me yesterday. 
The one who owed me fifty pound. 
Not yet has liberatior found; 
Nearly one-half he owes me yet — 
He need not think that I forget. 
What can 1 lose? His faith I have. 
And urged, his word of honor g^yc 
That in a month, without delay, 
The whole remainder he would pay- 
Yet tn that case I scarce was wise: 
These pledges arc of little price. 

5Vcuf in cmlo — 

*' To the Jews 
These limes enormous gain produce, 
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For universaHy ihcy lend; 

To them a[one all people wend. 

No blame their doings ever met— 

Indeed, I miglitily regret 

My practise cannot be as theirs; 

I would greatly better my afFaire. 



Et ne ncj inditcat— 

"Last night 
Much money that I look was light, 
And even false coirs were amotign 
To take by night is greatly wrong, 
Money or pledge from any one 
Unless a man of honor known. 



In tentationem — 

" Grain 
Tm sure will higher price attain; 
My gamers I should fill, 'tis clear; 
I know that living will be dear 
After Ihe feast of John is past, 
This year far more than was the lasL 

Sed iibtra not a malQ — 

" No worthy neighbor do I know; 
Of none of theni I profit make ; 
All hate mc for my money 'a sake. 
In God's name, is it their concern 
What I by lending money cam? 
33 




Am^n — 



Unknown Author 



" I torn my house to reach : 
Our priest is going now to preach. 
Honey from out our purse to whisk; 
But I believe there's little risk 
That he'll catch mine in such a net-^ 
His music is too falsely set" 
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The Lost Hatchei 

Thibe Gnr^e lived a poor honest country fellow of Gravot, 
Tom Wfllhung by name, a wuod-cleavcr b/ trade, who in 
that low drudgery ma.dc &hi£t so to pick up a. sorry liveli- 
hood. It happened that he lost hb hatchet Now tell me 
who ever had more cause to be vexed than poor Tom? 
AlaSj his whole estate and life depended on his hatchet; 
by his hatchet he earned many a fair penny of the best 
wood- mongers or Ic^-mcrcbants, among whom he went 
a-jobbing; for want of his hatchet he was like to slarvc; 
and had Death but met him six days after without a haichet, 
the grim fiend would hive mowed him down in the twin- 
kling of a bed-staff. In this Ead case he began to be in a 
heavy taking, and called upon JupiTer with most eloquent 
prayers (for, you know, necessity was the mother of elo- 
quence), with the whites of his eyes turned up toward 
heaven, down on his marrow-bones, his arms reared hlgh^ 
his fingers stretched wide, and his head bare, the poor 
wretch without ceasing was roaring out by way of Litany 
at every repetition of his supplications, "My hatchet, Lord 
Jupiter^ my hatchet, my haichet, only my hatchet, oh, Jupi- 
ter, or money to buy another^ and nothing^ else; alas, my 
poor hatchet!" 

Jupiter happened then to be holding a grand council about 
certain urgent aFfairs, and old Gammer Cybele was just 
giving her opinion, or, if you had rather have it so, it was 
young Phcebus the Beau; but, in short, Tom's outcry and 
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laicfTitstiOTtt w*r< so loud that they were heard with no 
imall atnaiemeot at the council-board by the whole ron- 
listory of the god& " What a devil have we hctow," quoth 
JupiEcr, "that howls so horridly? By the mud of Styx, 
haven't we had all alonj;, and haven't we here still, enough 
to do to set to ri|^ts a world o£ puzzling^ businesses oE 
consequence? Let us, however, despatch this howling fel- 
low below- you, Mercury, go see who it is, and discover 
what he wants,^' Mercury looked out at heaven's tra}^ 
door, through which, as I am told, they hear what's said 
here below. By the way, one might well enough mistake 
it for the scuttle of a ship; though Icaromenippus said it 
was like the mouth of a well. The light-heeled deity saw 
thai it was honest Tom, who asked for hJs Inst hatchet; 
and, accordingly, he made his report to the Synod. " Marry/' 
aajd Jupilcr, "we arc finely holpcd up, as i£ we had now 
nothing ehe to do here but to restore lost hatchets. Well, 
he muAt have it for all that, for so 'tis written in the Book 
of Fare, as well as if it was wonh the whole Duchy of Milan, 
The truih is, the fellow's hatchet h as much to him as a 
kingdom to a king. Come, cume, let eo moic words be 
Kattcrcd about it; let him have his hatchet again. Run 
down immediatclyt and cast at the poor fellow's feet three 
hatchets T his own, another of gold, and a third of massy 
lilver, all of one siec; then, having left it to his will to 
take his choice, if he take his own, and be satisfied with 
It, give him t'other two. If he take another, chop hh head 
off with his own: and henceforth serve me all those losers 
of hatchets after that manner." 

Having said this, Jupiter, with an awkward tum of his 
head, like a jackanapes swallowing pills, made so dreadful 
a phiz that all the vast Olympus quaked again. Heaven's 
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fool-messenger, thanks to his low-crowned, narrow-brimmed 
hatf and plume of feathers, heel-pieces, and rLmQing-stklc 
with pigeon-wings, flings himself otit at heaven's wickel, 
through the empty deserts of Ihe a.ET, and in a trice nimbly 
alights on the earth, and throws at friend Tom's feet the [hrec 
hatchets, saying to him: "Thou hast bawled long enough to 
be a-dry ; thy prayers and requests are granted by Jupiter ; see 
whidi of these three is thy hatchet, and take it away with 
thM," 

Wellhung lifts up the gotden hatchet, peeps upon it, and 
finds it very heavy; then staring on Mercury cries, " Gad- 
£Ooks, this is none of mine; I won't ha*t" The same he 
did with the silver one, and said, " 'Tis not this either; you 
may e'en take them again/" At last, he takes up his own 
hatchet, examine* the end of the helve, and finds his mark 
there; then, ravished with joy, like a fox that meets some 
stra^ling poultry, and sneering from the tip of the nose, 
he ctHcfl, "By the Mass, this is my hatchet; Master God, 
if you will leave it me, I will sacrifice to you a very good 
and huge pot of milk, brim full, covered with fine straw- 
berries, next Ides, i.e,, the tsth of May." 

" Honest fellow/' said Mercury, '" I leave it thee ; take it ; 
and because thou hast wished and chosen moderately, in 
point of hatchet, by Jupiter's command I give thee these two 
ethers; thou hast now wherewith to make thyseii rich: be 
honest." 

Honest Tom gave Mercury a whole cart-load of thanks, 
and paid reverence to the most great Jupiter. His old 
hatchet he fastened close to his leathern girdle, and girds 
it about his breech like Martin of Cambray; the two others, 
being more heavy, he lays on his shoulder. Thus he plods 
on, trudging over the fields, keeping a good countenance 
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among his neighbors and feMow-paf jshioneis, with one merry 
saying or other, afipr Paielin's way. 

The next day, having put on a ciran white jacket, he 
takes oci his back the two precious hatchets, and conies to 
Chinon, the famous city, noble city, andertt city, yea, the 
first city in the world, according to the judgment and asser- 
tion of the most learned Maasoreths. In Chinon he turned 
his silver hatchet into fine teutons, crown-pieces, and other 
while cash; his golden hatchet into fine angels, curious 
ducats, substantial riddcrs* spanker;, and rose nobles* Then 
with Them purchases a good number of farms^ barns, houses, 
outhouses, thatch 'houses, stables, meadows, orchards, fields, 
vineyards, woods, arable lands, pastures, ponds, mills, gar- 
dens, nurseries, oxen, cows^ sheep, goats, swine, hogs, asses, 
horses, hens, cocks, capons^ chickens, geese, ganders, ducks, 
drakes, and a world of all other necessaries, and in a short 
time became the richest man in all the country. His brother 
bumpkins, and the yeomen and other country-puts there- 
aboutf perceiving his good fortune, were not a little amaied, 
insomuch that their former ^nty o£ poor Tom was soon 
changed Into an envy of his so great and unexpected lise; 
and, as they could not for their souls devise how this came 
about, they made it their business to pry up and down, and 
lay their heads together, to inquire, seek, and inform them- 
selves by what means, in what place, on what day, what 
hour, how, why, and wherefore^ he had come by this great 
treasure. 

At last, hearing it was by losing his hatchet, "Ha, hal'' 
BaLd they, "was there no more to do, but to lose a hatchet, 
to make us rich?" With this they all fairly lost their 
hatchets out of hand. The devil a one that had a hatchet 
left; he was not his mother's son, that did not lose hia 
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lialchct. No more waa wood felled or cleared in that coun- 
try through want of hatchets* Na^^ the i^sopian apologue 
even saUh, that certain petty country gents, of the lower 
class, who had sold Wellhung their litiTe mill and little field, 
Id have wherewithal to make a figure at the nest muster, 
having hccn told that this treasure was come to him hy 
that means only, sold the only hadgc of their gentility, their 
fiwords, to purchase hatchets to go lo lo^c ihem, as the 
silly clodpates did. In hopes to gain store of coin hy that 
loss. 

You would have truly sworn they had hern a parcel of 
your petty spiritual usurers. Rome-bound, selling their all, 
and borrowing of others lo buy alore of mandates, a penny- 
worth of a new-made pope. 

Now they cried out and brayed, and prayed and bawled, 
and lamented and invoked Jupiter, *' My hatchet! My 
hatchet! Jupiter, my hatchet I " On this side, "My 
hatchet!" On that side, "My hatchet! Ho, ho. ho, ho. 
Jupiter, my hatchet!" The air round about rung again 
with the cries and bowlings of these rascally losers of 
hatchets. 

Mercury wad nimble \n bringing them hatchets; to each 
offering that which he had lost, as also another of gold, 
and a third of silver- 
Everywhere he still was for that of gold, giving thanha 
in abundance to the great giver Jupiter; but in the very 
nick cf time, that they bowed and stooped to take it from 
the ground, whip iti a trice, Mercury lopped oiT their heads, 
aa Jupiter had commanded. And of heads thus cut olf, the 
number was just equal to that of the lost haLchets, 

—" GargaiUua and FantagrMt," 
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Progjiosticatianx 

Tts the oddest whimsy in the world to fancy there are 
stars for kings, popes, and great dons, any more than for 
the poor and needy. As H, forsooth, some new slars were 
made since the flood, or since Komulua or Pharajnond, at 
the making somebody king; a thing that Triboulei or Cail- 
leiie would have been ashamed lo have said, and yet ^ey 
were men of no common learning or fame: ind for aught 
you or 1 know, this same Triboulct may have been of ihc 
kingi of Ca&u[c's blood in Noah's ark, and Caillclte of that 
of King Priara. Now, mark ye me, those odd notions come 
from nothing in the world but want of faith: I say, the true 
Catholic failh. Therefore, resting fully satisfied that the 
stars care not a fig more for kings than for beggars, nor 
a jot more for your rich, topping fellows than for the most 
sorry, mangy, louay rascal, I'll e'en leave other addle-patcd 
fortune-tellers to speak of the great folks, and I wiU only 
talk of the little ones. 

And, in the firsi place, of those who are subject to Saturn ; 
as, for example, such as lack the ready, jealous, or horn-mad, 
self -tormenting prigs, dreaming fops, crabbed cavesdrop- 
pera^ raving, doting churls ^ hatchers and brooders of 
mischief, au&picious, distrustful slouches, mole-catchera, 
close-fisled, griping misers^ usurers and pav/nbrokers, Chris- 
tian -Jews, pinch-crusts, hotd-fasts, michers and penny- 
fathers; redeemers of dipped, morcgaged, and bleeding copy- 
holds and messuages, ilcecers of shcaicd aascs, shoe^makers 
and translators, tanners, bricklayers, bell -founders, com- 
pounders of loans, patcherSf clouterSj and botchers of old 
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trumpery stuff, and all mopinf^ racUnchoUc folks, shall not 
have this year whatever they'd have; and will think more 
than once how they may get good store of the king's pic- 
tures into their dutches; in the maaQ tinae they'll hardly 
throw shoulders of mutton out at the windows, and will 
often scratch their working^ noddles ^vherc they do not itck 
As for those who are under Jupilcr, aa canting vermin, 
higoCs, pardcn-pedlers, voluminous abbrcviators, scribbEers 
of triefs, copyist*, pope's bull-makers, dataries, pettiEo^ers, 
Capuchins, monks, hermits, hypocrites, cushion -I humping 
mountebanks, spiritual comedians, forms of holiness, pater- 
noster faces, wheedling gabblers, wry -necked scoundrels, 
spoilers of paper, stately gulls, notched, crop-eared mca- 
cocks, public register's clerks^ wafer-makers, rosary-makerSf 
engrossers of deeds, notaries, grave- bubbles, protecoles, and 
prompters to speakers, deceitful makers of premises, shall 
fare according as they have money. So many clergymen 
will die, that there will not be enough found on whom chcir 
benefices may be conferred, so that many will hold two, 
three, four, or more. The tribe ol hypocrites shall lose a 
good deal of its ancient fame, since the world is grown a 
rake^ and will not be fooled much longer, as Avenzagel 
saith. 

Those who are under Mars, as hangmen, cut-throats, 
dead-doing fellows, freebooters, hedge-birds, footpads, and 
highwaymen, catch -poles, bum- bailiffs, beadtes and watch - 
met>, reformadoes, tooth -drawers and com-c utters, pintle- 
smiths, shavers and frig-beards, butchers, coiners, paltry 
quacks and mountebanks, renei^adoes. apostates and mar- 
raniEcd miscreants, incendiaries, chimney- sweepers, boorish 
cluster-fists, charcoal-men, alchemists, merchants of eel- 
skins and egg-shells, gridiron and rattle-makers, cooks, 
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paJtry pcdlcrftn trash-mongers and apangle-tnakersj bracclct- 
makcTSf lanlern-makcfs and tinkers, this year will do fine 
things; bui some of Ihem will be somewhal subject to be 
nb^roasred, and have a St. Andrew's cross scored over their 
jobl>€rnols ai unawares. This year one of those worthy 
persons will go nigh to be made a lield-bishop, and. mcvinted 
on a horse that was foaled of an acorn, si^e the passengers 
a blessing with his legs. 

Those who belong to Sol, as topers, quaffers, whipcans, 
tosspots, whittled, mellow, cup- shot len awillers, merry- 
Greeks with crimson snouls of their own dycJng ; fat, pursy 
gorbellics, brewers of wine and of beer, bottlers of hay^ 
porters, raowcrSr menders of tiled, slated, and thatched 
houses, burden-ljearers, patchers^ shepherds, ox-keepers, 
and cow-herds, swine-herds, and hog-dfivers, fowlers and 
bird-caichers, gardeners, barn-keepers^ hedgcrs, common 
mumpers and vagabonds, day-laborers, scourers of greasy 
thrum-caps, stuffers and bum-basters of pack-saddles, rag- 
merchants, idle lusks, and drowsy loiterers, smell-feasts, and 
snap-gobbets, gentlemen generally wearing shirts with neck- 
bands, or heartily desiring to wear such; all these will be 
hale and sharp-set, and not troubled with the gout at the 
grinders, or a stoppage at Ibc gullet, when at a feast on 
free- cost 

Those whom Venus is said to rule will be famous this 
year. But when the sun enters Cancer and other signs, let 
them beware. 

As for those who come under Mercury, as sharpers, rooks, 
cozeners, setters, as sharks, cheats, pickpockets, divers, 
thieves, millers, night- waJkers, masters of arts, decrelists, 
picklocks, deer- stealers, hedge-rimers, composers of seri- 
ous doggerel meter, merry^andrews, jack-pudditigs, tumblers, 
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inaBlfTs LTi Ehe art of hocus-pocus, Legerdemain, md powder 
of prelinpinpin; sLit:h as break Prisciati's head, quiliblers and 
punsterSj stationery, paper- makers, card-makers, and pirates, 
will slrjvc to appear more merry than theyll often be; some- 
times they'll laugh without aoy cauac, and will be pretty apt 
to be blown up and march off, if they &nd themselves better 
stored with chink than they should be. 

Those who beTong to Madam Luna, as hawkers of alma- 
nacs and pamphlels, huntsmen, ostrich-catchers, falconers, 
couriers, salt-carriers, lunatics, maggotty fools, crack-brained 
coxcombs, addle-patcd frantic wights, iriddy, whimsical fop- 
lipga, exchange- brokers, post-boys, ioot-boys, tennis-court- 
keepers' boys, glass-mongers, light-horse, watermen, raari- 
Iters, messengers, rakers, and gleaners will not long stay in 
a place this year. However, so many swag^beHTcs and puff- 
bags wilt hardly go to SL HiaccD as there did in the year 
524. Great numbera cf pilgrims will come down from the 
mountains of Savoy and Auvcrgne, but Sagittarius aorely 
threatens them with iubed heels, 

— "Gargantua and PanlagrueU" 



Lending and Borrowing 

Br ever indebted to somebody or other, that there may 
be somebody always to pray for yoti, that the Giver of all 
good things may grant unto you a blessed, long, and prcs- 
pcroua life; fearing \i Fortune should deal crossly with you, 
that it might be bis chance to come short of being paid by 
you; he will always speak good of you in every company, 
ever and anon pnrchase new creditors unto you; to the end 
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Ihat through their means yoti may make a shift by borrowing 

from Peter to pay Faul> and with other fciks" earth ftll up 
bis diich. When of old, in the regit^n of the Gauls, tjy the 
institution of the Druiils, the servants, slaves, and bondmen 
were burnt alive at ihe funeral* and obsequies of ibeir lords 
and masters, had not they fear enough, think you, that their 
lords and mastcra should die? For, perforce, ihcy were to 
die with Ihem for company. Did not they incessantly fiend 
up their Bupplicaiions to their great god Mercury, as like- 
wise unlo Dis, the father of weahh, tc lengthen out iheir 
days, and preserve them long in health? Were not they 
very careful to entertain them well, punctually to look unto 
them, and to attend them faithfully and circumspectly? For 
by those means were they to live together, at least until the 
hour of death. Believe tne, your creditors with a more fer- 
vent devolion will beseech Almighty God to prolong your 
life, they being of nothing more afraid than that you should 
die; for that they arc more concerned for the sleeve than the 
arm, and love the penny better than their own lives; as it 
evidently appeareth by the usurers of Landeroosse, who not 
long since hanged themselves because the price of the com 
and wines was fallen, by the return of a gracious season. 

Truly, and in good sooth, when I ponder my destiny aright, 
and think well upon il, you put me shrewdly to my plungCA, 
and have me at ^ bay in twitting me with the reproach of 
my debts, and creditors ; and yet did I, in this only respect and 
consideration of being a debtor, esteem myself worshipful, 
reverend, and formidable. For^ against the opinion of most 
philosophers, that of nothing ariscth nothing: yet without 
having bottomed on so much as that which h called the first 
matter, did I out of nothing become such a maker and ere- 
ator, that I have created, what? a gay number of fair and 
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jolly creditors. Nay, creditors [I will mamtain it, fven to 
Ihc very fire ilsdf exclusively) arc fair and goodly creatures. 
Who IcDdcth nothing is an ugly and wicked creature, and an 
accursed imp o£ the infernal Old Nick. And there is made, 
what? Debts ; a thing most precious and dainty^ of great use 
and antiiquity. Debts, I say, surmounting the number of syl- 
lables which may result from the combination of all the con- 
sonants with each of the vowels heretofore projected, reck- 
oned and calculated by the nolilc Xenocratcs. To judge of 
the perfection of debtors by the numcrosity of their creditors 
is the readiest way for entering into the mysteries of practical 
arithmetic 

You can hardly imagine how glad I am when, every morn- 
ing, 1 perceive myself environed and surrounded with l>rigades 
of creditors, humble, fawning, and full of their reverences. 
And while I remark that as I look more favorably upon, and 
give a cheerful countenance to one than another, the fel- 
low thereupon buildeth a conceit that he shall be the first 
despatched, and the foremost in the date of payment; and he 
valuelh my smiles at the rate of ready money. Jt secmelh 
onto me that I then act and personate the God of the Pas* 
sion of Sauniurc, accompanied with Ins angels and cherubim. 

These are my flatterers, my soothers, my clawbacks, my 
smoothers, my parasites, my salutcrs, my givcrsof good -mor- 
rows, and perpetual orators, which makes me verily think that 
the supremest height of heroic virtue, described by Hesiod, 
consisleth in being a debtor, wherein I held the first degree in 
my commencement. Which dignity, Ihough alt human crea- 
tures seem to aim at, and aspire thereto, few, nevertheless, 
because of the difficulties in the way, and encumbrances of 
hard passages, are able to reach it, as is easily perceivable 
by the ardent desire and vehement longing, harbored in the 
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breast of eveiy one, to be siill creating more debts and rew 
creditora. 

Yet doth it not lie in ihc power of every one to be a 
debtor. To acquire creditors is not at the diaposure of 
each man's arbitrament. You nercrlhclcsa would deprive 
me of this sublime felicity. You ask me when I shall be 
out of debt- 
Well, to go yet farther on, and possibly worse m your ccm- 
ceit, may St, Bablin, the good saint, snatch me. If I hav^e 
not. all my lifetime, held debt to be as an union or conjunc- 
tion of the heavens with the earth, and the whole cement 
whereby the race of mankind is kept together; yea, of such 
virtue and efficacy that, J say, the whcle progeny of Adam 
would very suddenly perish without it. Therefrtre, perhaps. 
I do not LhJnk amiss when I repute it to be the great Soul 
of the Universe^ which (accordin£ lo the opinion of the 
Academics) vivified all manner of things. In confirmation 
whereof, that you may th« better believe it to be so, represent 
unio yourself, without any prejudice of spirit, in a clear and 
serene fancy, the idea and form of some other worM than 
this ; take, if you please, and lay hold on the thirtieth of those 
which the philosopher Metrodorus did enumerate, wherein it 
is to be supposed there h no debtor or creditor, that is to say, 
a world without debts. There among* the planets will be 
no regular course. All will be in disorder, Jupiter, reckoti- 
ing himself to be nothing indebted unto Saturn, will go near 
to detrude him out of his sphere, and with the Homeric chain 
will be like to hang up all the intelligences, gods, heavens, 
demons, heroes, dcvilSf earth, and sea, together with the 
other elements. Saturn, no doubt, combining with Mars, will 
reduce the world into a chaos of confusion, 
Mercury then woidd be no more subjected to the other 
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planets; he would scorn to be any Jonger their Camillus, as 
he was of old termed in the Hetrurian tongue ; for it is to be 
imagined that he is no way a debtor to them. Venus wilt 
no more be venerabfe, because she shall have lent nothing. 
The moon will remain bloody and obscure: For to what end 
should ihc sun impart unto her any of his light? He owed 
her nothing- Nor yet will the sun ahine upon the earth, nor 
the stars send down any good influence, because the terres- 
triat globe hath desisted from sending up their wonted nour- 
ishment by vapors and exhalations, wherewith HeracIJius 
maintained they were cherished and alimented. There would 
likewise be in such a world no manner of symboliaation, 
alternation, nor transmutation among the elementa; for the 
one will not esteem itself obliged to the other, as having bor- 
rowed nothing at all from iL Earth then will not become 
water^ water wilt not he changed into air, of air will be made 
no fire, and fiie will afford no heat unto the earth i the earth 
will produce nothing but monsters. Titans, giants i HO rain 
will descend upon it, nor light shine thereon; no wind will 
blow there^ nor will there be in it any summer or autumo- 
Lucifer will break loose, and issuing forth of the depth of 
helT, accompanied with his furies^ fiends, and homed devils, 
will go about to unnestle and drive out of heaven all the 
gods, as well of the greater as of the lesser nations. Such 
a world without lending will be no better than a dog-kennel, 
a place of contention and wranglirg, more unruly and irregu- 
lar than that of the Rector of Paris; a devil of an hurly- 
burly, and more disordered confusion than that of the plays 
of Douay. Men will not then salute one another; it will be 
but lost labor to expect aid or succor from any, or to cry 
fire, water, murder, for none will put to their helping band, 
.Why? He lent no money; there is nothing due to him. 
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Nobody 13 concerned io his burning, in bia shipwreck, in bis 
ruin, or iu his deaths and that becanse he hitheno had knt 
DOthingt and would never lh«reaher have lent anything-. In 
short, Faith, Hope, and Charity would be quite banished 
from such a worM: tor men are born to relieve and assist 
one another; and in their stead would succeed and be iniro- 
duccd defiance, disdain, and rancor, with the most ej^ecrablc 
troop of all evils, all imprecations, and ail rniaeries. Where- 
upon you wJU think, and that not atnisSj that Pandora had 
there split her unlucky box, Meti unto men will be wolves, 
hob-fhrii?iher5, and goblins (as were Lycaon, Bcllerophon, 
Nebuchadnezzar), plunderers, high way- robbers^ cul-throats, 
rapparecs, murderers, poisoners, assassinators, lewd, wicked, 
malevolcnti pernicious haters, set against cvcTyl»dy, like to 
Ismacl, MctabuSr or Timon the Athenian, who for that cause 
was named Misanlhropos ; in such sort, that it would prove 
much more easy in nature to have fish enteruined in the air, 
and bullocks fed in the boftom of the ocean, than to sup- 
port or tolerate a rascally rabble of people that will not lend. 
These fellows (I vow) do I hate with a perfect hatred; and 
if Gonfonnable to the pattern of this grievous^ peevish, and 
perverse world which lendeth nothing, you figure and liken 
the liitle world, which is man, you will find in him a terrible 
jostling coyle and cluiter: The head will not lend the sight 
of his eyes to guide the feet and hands: tlic legs will rcfiisc 
to bear up the body; the hands will leave off working any 
more for the rest of the mcmbersi the heart will be weary 
k of its continual motion for the beating of the pulse, and will 

I no longer lend his aasistanee; the lungs will withdraw the 

I tise of iheir bellows] the liver will desist from conveying any 

I more blood through the veins for the good of the whole; the 

I bladder wUI not be indebted to the kidneys. The brains, in 
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the interim, considering this unnatural course, will fall into a 
ravin;^ dotage, and wLthhoid all Icclmg from the smews, and 
motion from the muscles. Briefly, in such a world, with- 
out order and array, owing nothing, lending nothing, and 
borrowing nothing, you would see a more dan^rous conap^- 
ration than that which ^sop eKposed in his apologue. 
Such a wiurld wiEl perish undoubtedly; and not only perish, 
but perish very qmcltly. Were it ^aeulapiiis hiniseU, hia 
body would immediately rot, and the chafing soiU, full of 
indignation, take its flight to all the deviU of hell after my 
money. 

On the contrary, be pleased to represent unto ycur fancy 
another world, wherein every one lendcth, and every one 
owethj all are debtors, and all creditors. Oh, how great will 
that harmony be, which shall thereby result from the r^ular 
motions of the heavens! Methinks I hear it every i^diit as 
we!l 39 Plato did. What sympaihy there will be among the 
elements! Oh^ how delectable then unto nature will be our 
own works and productions! While Ceres appcarclh laden 
with corn, Bacchus with wines, Flora with flowers, Pomona 
with fruits, and Juno fair in a clear air, wholesome and 
pleasant — I lose myself in this high contemplation. 

Then will among the race of mankind, peace, love^ benevo- 
lence, fidelity, tranquillity, rest, banquets, feaslings, joy, glad- 
ness, gold, silver, single money, chains, rings, with other 
ware, and chaffer of that nature be found to trot from hand 
to hand; no auits at law, no warsj no strife, debate, nor 
wrangling; none will be there an usurer, none will be there 
a pinch-penny, a scrape-good wretch, or churlish, hard-hearted 
refuser. Good God! Will this not be the golden age in 
the reign of Saturn? The true idea of the Olympic regions 
wherein, all other virtues ceasing. Charily alone ruletb, gov- 
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ern«h, *fomin«retb, and triumphcth? All will be fair and 
goodly people thcrci a\\ just and virluQUS, 

Happy world 1 Oh, people of that world most happy! 
Yea, thrice and four times blessed is that peopk I I think in 
very deed that I am among them, and swear to you, by my 
good, forsooth, that if this glorbus aforesaid world had a 
pope, aboundinff with cardinals, that so he might have the 
^sociatioD of a Aacred college, in the space of a very few 
years you should be sure to see the saints much thicker in 
the roll, more numerous wonder-working and tniri&c, more 
services, more vows, more stafT-bearers, more wax candles 
than are all those la the nine bUhopncs of Brittany, St Yves 
only excepted. 

Now let our microcosm be fancied conformable to this 
model in all its members: lendinf^, borrowing, and owing 
(that ifl tc say], according to its own nature. For Nature 
hath not to any other end created man, but to borrow and 
lend. — *' Cargantua and Pantagruel." 



Concfming Diogenes and Drink 

Good people, most illustrious drinkers, and you thrice pre- 
cious gouty gentlemen— did you ever see Diogenes the cynic 
philosopher? If you have seen him, you then had your eyca 
in your head, or I am very much ovit of my understanding 
and logical sense. It is a gallant thing to see the clearness 
of wine, of gold, of the sun. I'll be judged by the blind-born, 
so renowned in the sacred Scriptures, who, having at his 
choice to ask whatever he would from Him Who is Almighty, 
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and Whose word in ar inslant is effectually performed, asked 
nothing else but that he might see. 

If you have noi seen him — as I am easily induced to believe 
that you have not — at least you have heard some talk of him, 
]f ycu have not heard of him, 1 will presently tell you a story 
to mak« your wine relish. Drink, then; and so to Che pur- 
pose. Harken, now. while 1 give you notice — to the end 
that you may not, Uke infidels, be by your simplicity abused 
— that in his time he vras a rare philosopher, and the 
eheerfullest of a thousand. If he had some imperfection, 
so have you, so have we; for there is nothing hut God that 
is perfect. Yet eo it was, that by Alexander the Great, 
althoug-h he had Aristotle for his instructor and domes'.ic, 
was he held in such estimation, that he wished, if he had 
not been Alexander, to have been Diogenes the Sinopiaa 

When Philip, Kine of Maccdon, enterpriscd the siege and 
ruin of Corinth, the Corinthians, having received certain 
intelligence by their spies that he with a nuraeroua army in 
battle array was coming against them^ were all of them, not 
wlihout cause, most terribly afraid; and therefore were not 
neglcctive of their duty in doing their best endeavors to put 
themselves in a £t posture to resist his hostile approach and 
defend their own city. 

Some from the fields brought into the fortified places their 
tnovaWes, cattle, com, wine, fruit, victuals, and other neces- 
sary provision. 

Others did fortify and rampart their walls, set up little 
fortresses, bastions, squared ravelins, digged trenches, 
cleansed Gountermines^ fenced themselves with gabions, con- 
trived platforms, emptied casemates, barricaded the false 
brays, erected the cavaliers, repaired the counterscarps, 
plastered the curtains, lengthened ravelins, stopped para- 
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pets, mortised barbicans, ncw-pomtcd the portcullises^ fa^ 
Icncd the herscs, sarasinesks^ and cataracts, placed their 
sentries, and doubled their patrol. Every one did watch 
and ward, and none was exempted from carrying the basket. 
Some polished corsleE*, varnished backs and fcreasts, cleaned 
the faead-pieces, mail -coats, brigand incs, sail els, helm els, 
morions, jacks, gushet^. gorgets, hoguines. brassardsn and 
cuissards, corslets, hatibcrgcons, shields, bucklers, targets, 
grcvcs, ganllct*, and spurs. Others made ready bows, sMngs, 
crossbows, pellelE, catapults, migraines or fire-balls, fire- 
brands, baZists, scorpions, and other such warlike engines, 
e»piigiiatory, and desiructive to the helepalidcs- They sharp- 
ened and prepared speara, staves^ pikes, brown bills, hal- 
bcrdSf long hooksj lances, lagaycs, quartcrstavcs, ccl-spcarSj 
partizans, troutstavcs, clubs, batttc-ajtea, macci, darts, dart- 
lets, glaves, javelins, javelots, and truncheons. They set 
edges upon similars, cutlases, badeTaire, baclc-swords, lucks, 
rapiers, bayonets, arrow-heads. dags, d^i^gers, mandousians, 
poniards, whynyards, knives, skcans, sables, chippin knives, 
and rail Ions. 

Every man exercised his weapon, every man scoured off 
the rust from his natural hanger. Nor was there a woman 
among them, though never so reserved, or old, who made 
not her harness to be well furbished. As you know, the Cor- 
inthian women of old were reputed very courageous com- 
batants. 

Diogenes, seeing them all so warm at work, and himself 
not employed by the magistrates in any business whatsoever, 
he did very seriously, for many days together, without speak- 
ing one word, consider, and contemplate the countenances of 
hi» fellow cjiizcns. 

Then, on a sudden^ as if he had been roused up and 
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inspired by a mania] spirit, he girded hia cloak, scarf-wise, 
about his left arm. tucked up his sleeves lo the elbow, 
trussed himself like a clown gathering apples, and, givirg to 
one of hi* old acquaintance his wallet, books, and opiato- 
graphs, away went he out of town toward a JJlllc hill or 
promontory of Corinth, called Craneum, and there on the 
strand, a pretty level place, did he roll his jolly tub, which 
served him for a bouse to shelter him from the injuHes of 
ihe weather. There, I say, in great vchemercy of spirit, did 
he turn it, veer it, wheel it, frisk it, juinUe it, ahufHc it, 
huddle it, tumble it, hurry it, joU it, jostle it, overthrow it, 
evert it, invert it, subvert it, overturn it, beat it, thwack it, 
bump it, batter it, knock it, thrust it, push it, jerk it. shock 
it, shake it, toss it, throw it, overthrow it, upside down^ 
topsyturvy, tread it, trample it, stamp it, tap it, ting it, ring 
it, tingle it. towl it, sound it, resound It, stop It, shut it, 
unbun^ it, cloae it, unstoppic it And then again in a mighty 
bustle he mounted it, broached it, nicked it, notched it, be- 
spattered itn decked it, adttmed it, trimmed it, garnished it, 
gaged it. furnished it, bored it, pierced it, trapped it, rum- 
bled iu slid it down the hill, and precipitated it from the 
very height of the Craneum. Then from the foot to the 
top (like another Sisyphus with his stone), he bore it up 
again and every way so hanged it and belabored it, that 
it was ten thousand to one he had not struck the bottom 
of it out. 

Which, when one of his friends had seer, and asked him 
why he did so toil his body, perplex his spirit, and torment 
his tub, the philosopher's answer was, *' That, not being em- 
ployed in any other charge by the Republic, he thought it 
expedient to thunder and storm it so tempestuously upon 
his tub, that, among a people so fervently busy, and earnest 
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at work, he alone mrght noC seem a loitering slug and lazy 
fcUow." To the same purpose may I say of myself, 

"Tbou^ 1 be rid from fear, 
I am not void of care/' 

For perceiving no account to he made of me toward the 
discharge of a trust uf any great concernment, and consider- 
ing that through all the parts of this moat nohle kingdom of 
France^ both on this and on the other side of the mountaiTia, 
every one is most diligently exercised and busied, some in 
ihe fortifying of their own native country, for ita defense, 
other? in the repulsing of their enemies by an offensive war ; 
and all this with a policy su excellent, and such admirable 
order, so manifestly proGlable for the f uturej whereby France 
shall have its frontiers most magnificently enlarged, and the 
French assured of a long and well-grounded peace, that very 
little withholdla me from the opinion of good HeracHtua, 
which alTirnieTh war to be the father of all gocd things. And 
therefore do 1 believe that war ia in Latin called beiiuMj 
and not by antiphrasis, as some patchers o£ old rusty Latin 
would have us to think, because in war there is Little beauty 
to be seen ; but absolutely and simply^ for that in war appear- 
cth all that is good and graceful, and that by the wars is 
purged out all manner of wickedness and deformity. For 
proof whereof the wise and pacific Solomon could no better 
represent the unspeakable perfection of the divine wlsdoni, 
than by comparing it to the due disposure and ranking of 
an army in battle array, wclE provided and ordered. 

Therefore, hy reason of my weakness and inability, being 
reputed hy my compatriots unft for the offensive part of 
warfare; and, on the other side, being no way employed in 
matter of the defensive, although it had been but to carry 
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tjurdensj fill ditches, or break cJrwis, eirher whereof had been 
to ine indiifcreDt — ^hcrefoiCt I held il not a little disgraceful 
to be only aa idle spectator of go many v&lorDus, eloquent^ 
and warlike persons vrho. in the view and sig^t of ali Europe, 
act this notable interlude or tragi -comedy, and not exert my- 
self, and contribute thereto this nothing, my allj which re- 
mained for me to do. In my opinion, lircle honor is due to 
such as are mere lookers-on, ltl»eral of thdr eyes, and of 
their strength parsimonious, who conceal their crowns and 
hide their silver. Having made this choice and election, it 
Ecemed to me that my exercise therein would be neither 
unprofitable nor troublesome to any, while I should thus 
set a-going my Diog^nical tub, which is all that is left me 
safe from the shipwreck of my former misfortunes. 

At this dingle-dangle wagging of my tub, what would you 
have me to do? 1 know not as yet. Stay a little, till T sock 
up a draft of this bottle; it is my true and only Helicon; 
it is my CabalJine Fountain ; it ss my sole enthusiasm. Drink- 
ing thus, I meditate, discourse, resolve, and conclude. After 
that the epilogue is made, I laugh, 1 write, I compose, and 
drink again. Ennius drinking wrote, and writing drank. 
.f^schylus, if Plutarch in his Symposiacs merit any fatth, 
drank composing, and drinking composed- Homer never 
wrote fasting, and Caia never wrote lilJ after he had drunk- 
These passages I have brought before you, to the end you 
may not say that I live without tht example of inen well 
praised and belter prized. 

Since then my luck or destiny is such as you have heard 
— for it is not for everybody to go to Corinth — I am fully 
resolved to be so little idle and unprohtable, that I will set 
myself to serve the one and the other sort of people. Among 
the diggers, pioneers, and rampart-builders, I will do as did 
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Neptune an^ Apollo at Troy, under Laomcdoi], or as did 
Renault of Montauban in his latter daye. I will serve the 
inasons: I will set on the pot to boil for the bricklayers; and, 
while the minced m^at is making ready at the sound of my 
small pipe, I will measure the muffle of the musing dotards^ 
Thus did Amphion with the melody of hii harp found, build, 
and finish the great and renowned city of Thcbcs- 

For the use of the warriors 1 am about to broach ofi a 
new barrel to g-ive them a taste — which by two former vol- 
litnGs of mine, if by the deeeitfuln^ ss and falsehood of printers 
they had not been jumbled, marred, and spoiled, you would 
have very well relished — and draw unto them a juHy* cheerful 
quart of Pantagruclian sentences, which you may lawfully 
csX\, it you please, Dioj^cnical; and shall have me, seeing I 
cannot be their fellow soldier, for their faithful butler, re- 
freshing and cheering, according to my little power, their 
return from the alarms of the enemy ^ as also for an inde- 
fatigable extol Icr of their martiiE exploits and glodoua 
achievcmcnts- 

1 remember, nevertheless, to have read that Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, one day among the many spoils and booties 
which by his victories he had acquired, presented to the 
Egyptian*, in the open view of the people, a Bactrian camel 
all blacky and a party-colored slave, in such sort, as that 
(he one half of his body waa black, and the other white, not 
in partition of breadth by the diaphragm, as was that woman 
consecrated to the Indian Venus, whom the Thyanean phi- 
losopher did see between the river Hydaspes and Mount 
Caucasus, but in a perpendicular dimension of altitude; 
which were things never before that seen in Egypt, He 
expected by the show of these novelties to win the love of 
the people. But what happened thereupon? At the pro- 
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duction of the camel tttey were all al^rightcd, and offended 
at Ibe sigbl of the party-colored man — some scoffed at him 
as a detestable monster brought forth hj the error of Na- 
ture — in a word, of Ihc hope which he had to please these 
Egyptians, and by such means to increase the affection which 
they naturally bore him, he was altogether frustrated and 
disappointed; understanding fully, by tlieir deportments, that 
they took more pleasure and delight in things that were 
proper, handsome, and perfect, than in misshapen, monstrousi 
and ridiculous creatures. Since which time he had both the 
slave and the camel in such dislike, that very shortly there- 
after, either through negligence or for want of ordinary 
sustenance, they both tipped over the perch. 

This example putteth me in a suspense between hope and 
fear, misdoubting thai, for the concentment which I aim at, 
I shall but reap what will be most distasteful to mc My 
cake will be dough; instead of serving theiti> I shall but vex 
them, and olfend those whom I purpose to exhilarate; re- 
sembling, in this dubious adventure, Euclion's cock, so 
renowned by Ptantus in his Pot, and by Ausonius in his 
Griphon, and by divers others; which cock, for having by 
his scraping discovered a treasure, had his hide wdl curried. 
Put the case I gel no anger by it, though formerly such 
things fell out, and the like may occur again — yet, by Her- 
cules, it will not. For I perceive in them all, one and the 
same specitical form, and the like individual proprieties, which 
our ancestors called Panlagruelism ; by virtue whereof they 
will bear with anything that floweth from a '^ood. free, and 
loyal heart. I have seen them ordinarily take good-will in 
part of payment, and remain satisfied therewith, when one 
was not ab!« to do better. Having despatched this point, I 
return to tny barrel, 
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Up, my lads, to this wine, spare h not! Drink, boys, 
and troll it off al full bowls I If you do not think it good, 
let it alsne^ I am not like those officious and importunate 
sotan who by force, outrage, and violence, constrain an easy, 
gocd-naturvd fellow 1o whiffle, quaff, carouse, and what Ii 
worse. All honest tipplers, all honest gouty men, all snch 
as are a-dry, coming- to this little barrel of mine, need not 
drink thereof, if it please them noL But if they have a mind 
to it, and that the wine prove agreeable to the tastes of their 
worshipful worships, let them drixik, frankly, freely, and 
boldly, without paying anything, and welcome. This is my 
decree, my statute, and ordinance. And let none fear there 
shall be any want of wine, for how much soever you shall 
draw forth at the faucet, so much shall I tun iu at the honi;. 
Thus shall the barrel remain ine^^haustihlc : it hath a lively 
spring and perpetual current. Such was the beverage con- 
tained within th« cup of Tantalus, which was hguratively 
represented among the Brachman sages. Such was in Iberia 
the mountain of salt, so highly written of by Cato. Such 
was the branch of gold consecrated to the subterrancaa 
goddess, which Vergil treats of so aublJmdy. It is a true 
cornucopia of merriment and raillery. If at any time it 
seem to you to be emptied to the very lees, yet shall it not 
for all that be drawn wholly dry. Good hope remains there 
at the bottom, as in Pandora's bov^ and not despair, as in 
the leaky tubs of the Danaids. Remark well what I have 
said, and what manner of people they be whom 1 do invite^ 
for, to the end that none be deceived, I, in imitation of 
Lucilius, who did protest that he wrote only to his own 
Tarentines and Cons en tines, have not pierced this vessel 
for any else but you, honest men, who are drinkers of the 
first edition, and gouty blades of the highest degree. The 
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confess that this circumstance caused me some emotion. But 
amid so many different objccta which at the same lime struck 
my 3i£;ht, there was one which for some momenta relieved 
me of fear and touched me with true pleasure, and that was, 
thai, desiring to look toward Piedmont to see what was going 
on there, I saw you at Lyons as you were passing the Saone. 
At least, r saw upon the water a greal light and many rays 
about the most t)cautiful countenance in the wurld. I could 
not well discern who was with you, for at that moment my 
head was below, and I believe that you did not see me, for 
you were looking in a difTerent direclion, 1 made a sign to 
you as best T could, but when you began to raise your eyes 
I fell backf and the peak of one of the mountains of Tariary 
prevented your seeing mc. When I came down, I wished to 
tell the company that I had news of you, and to assure them 
that 1 had seen you, but they began to laugh as if 1 had made 
an incredible statement, and made me fly higher than before. 
Then happened a strange accident, and one that would seem 
impossible to whoever had not seen it. Once, when ihcy had 
pitched mc very high, I found myself in coming down again in 
a cloud, which, being very dense and 1 being extremely light, 
kept me afloat for a good while without falling, so (hat ihcy 
waited long below, holding the blanket open, gazing upward, 
and unable lo imagine what had become of me. Forlunately, 
there was no wind at all. Had there been any, the driving 
cloud would have carried mc to one side or the other, and 
T would have fallen to the earth, hardly without consider- 
able injury to myself. But a more dangerous accident suc- 
ceeded this. The last time that they threw me into the air, 
I found myself in the midst of a flock of cranes, who were 
at Arst very much astonished at seeing me so high ; but when 
they had approached me more closely, they took me for one 
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of that race of pygmies with whom, as you well know, made- 
rnoi&clle, thty have long waged war, and thought that I had 
come to spy on them «ven in the middle regfions of the air. 
They iminediately fell upon me with ihcit beaks, and that 
so violently that I believed myself pierced by a hundred 
daggers; and one of them, who had me by the leg, pursued 
me so doggedly thai she did not leave mc until I had arrived 
in the blanket. This circumstance made my tormenters fear 
to put me again at the mercy of my foes, who had assembled 
in great numbers and Hoated above, waiting me to be tossed 
to them again. And so I was carried to my lodging in the 
same blanket, as bruised as it is we[1 posstbte to be. You 
may judge for yourself^ madcmoisenc, how tyrannical an 
action that waa, and by how many reasons you are obliged 
to disapprove it; and, to tell the truth, it behooves you espe- 
cially^ who were born with so many qualities of eomm2.nd, 
tci accustom yourself early to hate injustice, and to late those 
who suffer it under your protection. I therefore beseech 
you, mademoiaelle, to taJsc the first opportunity of declaring 
that procedure aa an attack which you disavow all part in, 
and that, for reparation to my honor, you order a grand 
gauze pavilion lo be erected in the blue chamber of the Hotel 
Rambouillel, where I may be served and magnificenlly enter- 
tained for a week by the two young ladies who cauacd me this 
misfortune; that confections be hourly brought tc this room; 
that one of the ladies blow the fire, and that the other do 
nothing but pour sirup on plates to be frozen, and serve me 
with it from time to time. Thus, mademoiselle, you will 
perform a just action, and one worthy of so great and lovely 
a princess as you are; and I shall feel myself bound to be 
with more respect and sincerity than any one in the world, 
mademoiseilc, yours, etc — " Leticrs" 
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On Sending Some Lions of Red fFax 

Madeuoisells, this lion haa been forced for reasons of 
stale lo tnigralc from Lybia with hia whole family and a 
number of his friends, and I am of the opinion that there is 
no plaee in the world whither he could retire with more dig- 
nity than to your care, and that, in fa.ct, hii> misfortune wiU 
in a way have b^en happy for him, sini^c ii give^ him the 
opportunity o( knowing so rare a person. He is descended 
in direct line from a famous lion who, three centuries ago, 
reigned on the Caucasus mountains, and one of whose grand- 
sons is thought to have been the first lion ever l>rought to 
Europe^ The honor -which he will hav« of (belonging to 
you makes me hope that you will show him more kindnesi 
and mercy than is your custom^ and I believe that you will 
not consider it unworthy of yourself to become a refuge of 
afflicted Ifona, It will serve to increase your reputation in 
the whole of Barbary, where you are even now esteemed 
beyond anything dse that is over-seas, and where no day 
passes but one hears some one praise your actions. If you 
wouM teach these lions how ihey may conceal themselves in 
human form, you would do them an especial favors for in 
this way they would be able to do more evil, and to do it 
with ^eater impimiEy. But, should you desire to guard thia 
secret, you would still be sufficiently kind to them by permit- 
ting them to be near you and helping them wi;h your advice, 
I assure you, mademoiselle, that they are considered the moat 
cr;icl and ferocious in the whole country, and I hope that 
you will be very happy with them. Among them are several 
cubs who, because of their tender age, can strangle only 
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sheep and childrei] ; but I believe that in time they, too, wiQ 
become folk of some ability and attain to the virtuea of 
their fathers. ThiSt at least, I know, that they will Bee noth- 
lug about you to soften or subdue their hearts, and that they 
will be as well fed as in the densest forest of Africa. With 
this hope, and the assurance I have of your inability to be 
wanting to yourself in generosity, I thank yoa m advance 
for the hospitality which you will offer them, and assure 
you that X am, mademoiaellc, your very bumble and obedient 
servant— "Z^W*r4/' 
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Cyrano dc Bcrgcrac 
The Soul of the Cabbage 

We laid ourselves along upon very soft quilta, covered 
with Urge carpets; and a young man that wailed on us, 
taking the oldest of our philosophers, led him into a liiile 
parlor apart, where my Spirit called to htm to come back 
to us as aoon as he had supptd. 

This humor o£ eating separately gave me the curiosity 
of askings the cause o£ it. " He'll not relish," said he, *' the 
fiteam of meat, nor yet of herbs, unless they die of them- 
selves, because he thinks they are sensible of pain." "I 
wonder not so much/* replied T, "thai he abstains from 
flesh, and all things that have had a sensitive life. For in 
our world the Pythagoreans, and even some holy Ancho- 
rites, have followed that rule; but not to dare, for instance, 
cut a cabbage, for fear of hurting it — that seems to me alto- 
gether ridiculous/' " And for my parr," answered my Spirit, 
" I find a great deal of reason in his opinion. 

"For, tell me, is not that cabbage you speak of a being 
existent in Nature as well as you? Is not she the common 
mother of you both? Yet the opinion that Nature is kinder 
to mankind than to cabbage-kind, ticktes and makes us laugh. 
But, seeing she is incapable of passion, she can neither love 
nor hate anything; and were she suscepiible of love, she 
would rather bestow her affection upon this cabbage, which 
you grant cannot offend her, than upon that man who would 
destroy her if it lay m his power. 

"And, moreover, man cannot be born innocent, being a 
part of the first offender. But we know very well that the 
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first cabbage did no! offetid it* Creator. H it be said thil 
we are made after the image of the Supreme Bemg, and 
the cabbagt ia not — grant thai to be truci yet by polluting 
our soul, wherein wc resembled Him, we have efTaccd that 
likeness, seeing nothing is more contrary to God th^n sin. 
If, then, our soul be no longer His image, we resemble Him 
tio more in our feet, hands, mouth, forehead, and ears, than a 
rahbage in its leaves^ flowers, stalk, pith, and head— do not 
JQU really think that if this poor plant could speak when 
one cuts it, it would not say, ' Dear brotbcr man, what have 
1 done to thee that deserves death? I never grow but in 
gardens, and am never to be found in desert places, where 
1 might live in security: 1 disdain all other company but 
thine, and searcely am 1 sowed in thy garden when, to show 
thee my good-will, 1 blossom, stretch out my arms to thee, 
oifer thee my children in grain; and, as a requital for my 
civility, thou causest my head to be chopped off/ Thus 
would a cabbage discourse if it could spcak- 

" To massacre a man is not so great sin as to cut and kill 
a cabbage, because one day the man will rise again, hut the 
cabbage has no other life to hope for. By putting to death 
a cabbage, you annihilate it; but in killing a man, you make 
him only change his habitation. Nay, Til go farther with 
you atill: since God doth equally cherish all His works, and 
halh etjually divided the beneJits betwixt us and plants, it ii 
but just we should have an equal esteem for them as for our* 
selves. It is true we were bom first, but in the family of 
God there is no birthright. If, then- the cabbage share not 
with us in the inheritance of immortality, without doubt that 
want was made up by some olher advantage> that may make 
amends for the shortness of its being— maybe by an univer- 
sal intellect, or a perfect knowledge of all things In theJr 
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cauECB. And It 19 for thai reason that the wise Mover of 
all things hath not shaped for it organs like outs, whicb 
a.re proper only for simple reasoning, nat onlv weak, but 
often fallacious too; bjit others, more ingeniously framed, 
stronger, and more numerous, which serve to conduct its 
speculative exercises. You'll ask me, perhaps, whenever any 
cabbage imparted thoae lofty conceptions to us? But tell 
me, again, who ever discovered to us certain beings, which 
we ^low to be above us, Co whom we bear no analogy nor 
proportion, and whose existence it is as hard for us to com- 
prehend as the understanding and ways whereby a cabbage 
ejcprcascs itself to its like* though not to us* because our 
acnscs are too dull to penetrate so far? 

" Mosest the greatest of philosophers, who drew Ihe knowl- 
edge of nature from the fountain-head. Nature herself, hinted 
this truth to us when he spoWe of the Tree of Knowledge; 
and without doubt he intended to intimate to us under that 
figure that plants, !a exclusion of mankind, possess perfect 
philosophy. Remember* then, oh, thou proudest of anImaU, 
that though a cabbage which thou cuttest sayeth not a word, 
yet it pays in thinking. But the poor vegetable has no fit 
organs to howl as you do, nor yet to frislt about and weep. 
Yet it hath those that are proper to complain of the wrong 
you do it, and to draw a judgment from Heaven upon you 
for the injustice. But if you still demand of me how I cotce 
to know that cabbages and coleworts conceive such pretty 
thoughts, then will I ask you, how come you to know that 
they do not; and how thai some among them, when they 
shut up at nightj may not compliment one another as you do, 
raying, * Good-night, Master Cole-Curled-Pcit I Your most 
humble scrvaot, good Master C<^hagC'R&%nd-HcadI'" 

— " Voyage to iht Moon," 




J. B- Poqaelin — "Moliftre" 

A Language Lesson 

Professor of Phelosofhy and M. Joubdaim. 

Pref. Phil. Now for our lesson. What do you wish to 
learn? 

M. Jour. Everything I can, for I have the gteatcst desire 
in the world to be accomplished; and it vexes me more ihao 
I can say that my father and mother did not tnake me learn 
all the sciences ihoroughly when I was young. 

Prof. Phil. That ia a praiseworthy feeling- Nam sine 
doctrma vita est quasi mortis imago. You understand this, 
as you have, no doubt, a knowledge of Latin? 

M. Jour. Yes; but I act as if I had none. Explain the 
meaning of it to me. 

Prof^ Phii. The meaning of it h that, wilkout scicncr^ 
life is an image of dcalK 

M. Jour. That Latin is quite tight 

Prof^ Phil. Do you know any of the principles, any of 
the rudiments of science? 

fli. Joar, Oh, yes; I can read and write- 
Pro/. Phil. With what would you like to begin? Shall 
T teach you logic? 

At. Jour. And what may this loEic be? 

Pre/. PhiL It teaches us the three operations of the mind- 

M. four. What are they, these three operations of the 
mind? 

Pro/. Phii. The iirsl, the second, and the third. The first 
ii to conceive well by means of universals; the second, to 
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judge wel[ by means of categories; and the third, to draw 
2 conductor aright by means of th« fiffures Barbara, CelfX" 
rent, Darii, Perio, Baralipton, ftc, 

M. Jour. Pooh ! what ugly words. This logic docs not 
suit mc in the least. Teach mc something: niore cheerful. 

Prof. Phil. Would you like to Icam moral philosophy? 

M. Sour. Moral philosophy? 

Prof, Phil Yes. 

M. lour. What does it say, this moral philosophy? 

Prof. PhiL It treats of hajjpincss^ teaches men to moder- 
ate their pasaionsi and 

M. Jour. No, none of that. I am devilishly hot-tempered, 
and, morality or no morality, 1 like to give full vent to my 
anger whenever 1 have a mind to it 

Prof^ Phil. Would you liVe to learn physics? 

M. four. And what have physics to say for themselves? 

Pruf. PhiL Physics arc that science which explains the 
principles of natural things and the properties of bodies, 
which diaconrscs of the nature of the elements, of metals^ 
minerals, stones, plants, and animals; which leaches us the 
cause of all the meteors, the rainbow, the ignis fatuus, 
comets, lightning, thunder^ thunderbolts, rain, snow, hail, 
wind, and whirlwinds. 

M. Jour. There is too much Hullabaloo in all that; too 
much tiol and rumpus. 

Prof. Phti. What would you have me teach you then? 

if. Jour, Teach me spelling. 

Prof. Phii. Very good. 

M. Jour^ Afterward you will teach mc the almanac, so 
that I may know when there is a moon, and when there 
isn't one. 

Prof. Phii, Be it BO. In order to give a right interpre- 
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Ution lo your ttiought, and to treat this matter philosophi' 
callyt wc must bc^n^ acccrding to the order of things, with 
an exact knowledge of the cature of the letters, and the dif- 
ferent way in which each is pronounced- And on this head 
I have to tell yon that lelters are divided into vowels, so 
called because they ejtpress the voice, and into consonants, 
so called because they are sounded with the vowcb, and only 
mark the different arliculaiions oE the voice. There are 
five VDweJs or voices, a, €, i, o, u. 

M. lour. Yes, I understand. 

Prof. FhiL The vowel a is fotmed by opening the mouth 
very wide: a, 

M. Jour. A, a; yes, 

Prcf. Phil. The vowel ^ is lortned by drawing the lower 
jaw a little nearer to the upper : a, e, 

M. JouK A, e; c, t; to be sure, Aht how beautiful 
that is ! 

Frof. Phil. And the vowel i by bringing the jaws still 
closer to one another, and stretching the two corners of the 
mouth toward the ears: a, €, i. 

M. Jour. A, €t i, i, i, i. Quite true. Long live science! 

Prof. Phil. The vowel o is formed by opening the jaws, 
and drawing in the lips at the two corners, the upper and 
the tower : o. 

M. Jour. 0, o. Nothing could be more elegant: o, €, i, o, 
I, o. It is admirable 1 /, o, i, o. 

Prof. Phil. The opening oE the mouth exactly makes a 
little circle, which rcEembles an o. 

M. Jour, O, c, o. You are right 01 Ah! what a fine 
thing it is to know something! 

Prof. Phil. The vowel u is formed by bringing the teeth 
near each other without entirely joining them, and thrusting 
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out botli the lips while also bringing them near togctfier 
wilhoul quite joining ihctn: u. 

if. Jour. U, M- Vca, you arc quite right; u. 

Prtff^ PhiL Your two lips lengthen as if you were pout- 
ing; so thit^ if you wJ&h to make a grLirac« at anybody, and 
to Laugh at him, you have only tc u him. 

M. Jour. U, u. Ti's true. Ohl that I had studied when 
I was younger, £o as to know all this, 

prof. Phil. To-morrow we will speak of the other lettera, 
which are the consonants. 

M. Jour. Is there anything as curious in them as in these? 

Prof, Phil. Certainly. For instance, the consonant d is 
pronounced by striking the lip of the tongue above ihe upper 
teeth: da. 

M. Jour, Da, da. Yes. Ah ! what beautiful things, what 
beautiful things! 

Prof. PhiL The /, by pressing the upper teeth upon the 
lower lip: fc. 

M- Jour. Fa, fa. *Tis the truth. Ah I my father and my 
mother, how angry I feel with yout 

Prof. PhiL And ihc r, by carrying the tip of the tongue 
up to the roof of the palate, so that^ being graced by the air 
which comes out forcibly, it yields to it, and, returning to 
the same place, causes a sort of tremor: r, ra, 

M. Jour. R-r-ra; r-r-r-r-r-ffl. That's true. What a 
clever man you are, and how much time I have lost. R-r-ra. 

Prof. Phii. 1 will thorouglily explain all these curiosities 
to you. 

if. Jour. Pray do. And now 1 want to entrust you with 
a great secret. 1 am in \Qve with a lady of quality, and I 
should be glad if you would help me to write something to 
her in a short letter which 1 mean to drop at her feeL 
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Is k TO^c jon wbli to vritc 



M. J«mt. Oil. Do^ not tctsc 

J/, /Mr, No, I viA satbev verse nor prate 

Pr^f.PkiL It 



te 4HW or ihe other. 



ir./< 



Why 



Prof. PhiL B«ca(Uc air, iLcic ia "^^"^ bj which we 
can cxpf cu oorsidvea except pro^ or rcrsc- 

Jtf. /mit. Tb«r< b t»(}un£ Iwit pros* or v(t« ? 

iVof. PJiiJ, No, sir, Whatever is not pro&« is verie, and 
whatever i* rot vene ii prote. 

M. Jtmr. Aiut when we Speak, what \% that, then? 

Prof, PkU. Prost 

Jf- /our. Uliat ! when I sij, " Nicole, briog mc my slip- 
pers, and give me my nightcap/' is that prose? 

Prof. PkU, Yes, sir. 

W. four. Upon my word, I have been ta.lkiafr prow iheae 
forty years wirhout being aware of it 1 I am under the 
greatest obligation to you lor informing mc. Well, iheiip I 
wish to wriic to her in a letter, f<*tr m^chicHtss. y<mr 
b^OHttfid ^yei make m^ dif <tf ht-t; but 1 would have ihis 
worded in a genteel manner, and turned prettily. 

Prof. Phil. Say that fhe fir* of her eyes has reduced 
your heart to ashes; that you suffer day and night for her 
tortures 

M. Jour. No. no, no; I don't want any of that, I simply 
wish to say what I tell you: Fair marchionf^s^ yew btMiiifttl 
tyts make me die cf love. 

Prof. Phil. Stm. you might amplify the thing a Iitil«? 
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M. Jour. No, I tell you. I will hav^c nothing but those 
very words in the letter; but they mu^t be put In a fashjon- 
able way, and arranf^ed as they should be. Pray explain a 
little, so tliat I miy fi«« the diSerent ways in which they can 
be put. 

Prof. Pkil. They may be put, firsi of all, as yon have &aid, 
Fair marchioness, your beimtiful eyes make me die of love; 
or else, Of love die make tne, fair marchioness, your beautiful 
f>«JV or. Your beautiful eyet of icve m^kf me^ fair mar- 
chioi*ffss, die; or. Die of love your beautiful eyes, fair 
marchioness, wake we; or else. Me make your beautiful eyes 
die_, fair marchiifncss, of love. 

M^ Jour. But of all thcae ways, which is Che best? 

Prof, PhiL The one you said— roir nuirchioness, your 
beautiful eyes make me die of love. 

M. Jour. Yet I have never studied, and 1 did all that 
right off at the first shot. I thank you with all my heart, and 
J beg you to come early again to-morrow mcming. 

Prof. Phil. I shall not fail you,—" The Gentleman Cii" 



Harpagon's Method of Monfy-Lending 
Cl^nte and La FLtcHE. 

CU. How now, you rascal ! Where have you been htdfnf ? 
Did T not give you orders to ^ 

La Ft. Yea, air, and I came here resolved to wait for yoU 
patiently; but your father, that unkinde^t of men, drove me 
into the street in spite of myself, and I nearly got a good 
drubbing into the bargain* 
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CIS. How is ow affair progressing? Things sei?ni wors* 
than pvpr for us, and since I left yuu, I have discovered that 
my own father is my rival. 

La fL Your father in love? 

CU. It appears so; find I found it very difficult to hide 
from him whai I i^h at such a discovery, 

Lc Ft, He meddling with love I What llie deuce is he 
thinking of? Does he mean to set everybody at defiance? 
And is love made for people of his build? 

Cif- It is to punish mc for my aios that this passion has 
entered his heart. 

La Fi. But why do you hide your love from him? 

Cti. That he may not suspect anything^ and to make it 
more easy for me to fait back upon some device to prevent 
this marriage, if need be. What answer did you receive? 

Lo FL Indeed, sir, borrowers arc much to be pitied, and 
we must put up with strange things when, like you, we are 
forced to submit lo the demands of usurers. 

Clf. Then the affair won't come off? 

La FL Excuse me; M. Simon, the broker who was recom- 
mended to us. is a very active and zealous fellow, and says 
he has left no stone unturned to help you. He assures me 
that your looks alone have won his heart 

CW, Shall I have the fifteen thousand francs which I 
want? 

La Ft. Yes, but under certain trifling conditions, which 
you must accept if yoti wish tlie bargain to be concluded. 

Clc. Did you speak to the man who is lo lend the tnoney? 

La Fi Ohl dear, no! Things are not done in that way. 
He is still more anxious than you to remain unknown. These 
things are greater mysteries than you think. His name is 
on fio account to be divulged, and he U to be introduced 
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to you to-day at a house designated by him^ $q thai he may 
hear Jrom yourself all about your position and your family; 
and 1 have not the least doubt that the mere name of your 
father wi[l be sufficient to accompiiah what you wiah. 

Cie. Particularly aa my niother is dead, and Ihcy cannot 
deprive mc of what I inherit from her. 

La FL Well, here are Bome of th* condiiions which he 
has hiro««lf dictated to our go-between for you to take cog- 
niMnce of, before anything is begun: 

*' Supposirg that the lender is satisfied with all his securi- 
ties, and that the borrower is of age and of a family whose 
property ia ample, aolld, secure, and free from all encum- 
brances, there shall be drawn up a good and correct bond 
before as honest 3 notary as it is possible to find, and who 
for thifi purpose shall be chosen by the lender, because he '\& 
the more concerned of the two that the bond shall be rightly 
executed," 

CU^ There is nothing to say against that. 

La FL "The lender, not to burden his conscience with 
the least scruple, does not wish to lend his money at more 
than five and a half per cent." 

CU. Five and a half per cent? By Jove, that's honcslf 
We hare nothing to complain of. 

La PL Thai's true. 

" But, as the ^id lender has not in hand the sum required, 
and as, in order to oblige the borrower, he is himself obliged 
to borrow from another at the rate of twenty per cent, it is 
but right that the said first borrower shall pay this interest, 
without detriment to the rest; since it is to oblige him 
that the said lender is himself forced to borrow." 

CU. The deuce! What a Jew I What a Turk we have 
berel That is more than twenty-five per cent, 
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La Fl. That's true; and ic is itie remark I made It is 
For yoii to coDsidcr Itic maLlcr before jou act. 

Cii, How can I consider? 1 want the money, and I muat 
therefore accept evcrjihing. 

La Fl. Ttiat is exactly what I answered. 

Cii, Is there anything else? 

La FL Only a small item. 

" Of the fifteen ihouaand francs which are demanded, the 
lender will only be able to count down twelve thousand id 
hard ca^h; inatead of the rcTtiaining three thousand, the 
borrower will have to take the chattels, clothing , and 
jewels contained in the following catalogue, and which 
Lhp said lender has put in all good faith at the lowest 
possible figure." 

CU. What is the meaning of that? 

La fl. I'll go through the catalogne. 

" Firstly : A four-post bedstead, with hangmga of Hungary 
lace very elegantly trimmed with olive-colored cloth^ and 
six chaira and a counterpane to match; the whole in very 
good condition, and lined with soft red and blue shot'silk. 
Jlcm: The tester of good pale pink Atimale serge, with the 
small and the large fringes of silk." 

Ci^. What does he want me to do with all this? 

La Fl. Wait. 

" Item: Tapestry hangings representing the loves of Gom- 
baud and Macee. Item; A large walnut table with twelve 
columns or turned legs, which draws out at both ends, and 
is provided beneath with six rtools." 

CU, Hang it all! What am 1 to do with all this? 

La FL Have patience. 

" Item: Three large matchlocks inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
with rests to correspond. Item: A brick furnace with two 
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retorts and three receivers, very useful to those who have 
any taste for disttlling.'* 

CU. You will drive me crazy I 

La FU A moment morel 

"Item: A Bologna lute with all its strings, or nearly all. 
Item: A pigeon-hdc table and a dralt-board, and a ^me 
of Mother Goose, restored from the Greeks, most useful to 
pass the rime when one has nothing to do. Item ■ A lizard's 
skin, three feet and a half in IcnEthp stuffed with hay. a 
pleasing curiosity to hang from the criling of a room. The 
whcle of the atovt- mentioned article* are really worth more 
than four thousand five hundred franca^ and arc refuted to 
three thou^rd through the considerateness of the lender/' 

CU. Let the plague choke him with his consifleraeeness, 
wretch, cut-throat that he is! Did ever any one hear of 
auch usury? Is he not satisfied with the outrageous iciter- 
est he asks, that he mtist force me to take, instead of the 
three thousand francs, all the old rubbish which he picks 
up? T sha'n't get two hundred crowns for all that, and yet 
1 must bring myself to yield to all his wishes; for he is in a 
poMlion to force me to accept everything, and he has mc 
with a knife at my throat — the villain I 

La FL I see you, sir, if you'll forgive my saying so, on 
the high-road followed by Panurge to ruin — taking money 
in advance, buying dear, selling cheap, and cutting your hay 
while it is still grass, — ''The Mutr," 
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An Jnteruiew with Trissotin 



Philauimte, Abuakde, EtLiSE, HEvniETTE, Trisbotiv, 
and LtpiNB, 

Phu Let us sit down here to listen comfortably to these 
versM; thpv should be weighed word by word. 

Arm. I am all anxiety 1o hear them. 

Bit. And I am dying for them. 

Phi. {io TmssOTiN). Whalever cornea from yon U a de- 
light to me. 

Arm,* To me it is an unparalleled pleasure. 

Bit. Tt IS 3 delicious repast oflered to my ears. 

Phi. Do not let us languish under such pressing desires. 

Arm. Lose no time, 

BH. Begin quickly, and hasten our pleasure. 

Phi. Offer your epTgram to our impatience. 

Tri. Alas \ it is but a new-bom child, madame, but its fate 
ought truly to touch your hean^ for ii was in your court-yard 
that 1 brought il forth but a moment since. 

Phi. To niakc it dear to roe, it is sufficient for tnc to know 
its father. 

Tri. Your approbation may serve it as a mother. 

Bit. What wit he has I 

PKL {to Heneiette, who is going att'cy) . Slop 1 Why do 
you run away? 

Hen. I fear to disturb such sweet intercourse. 

Phi, Come nearer, and with both ears share in the delight 
of hearing wonders, 

H^n. 1 have little understanding for the beauties of 
authorship, and clever subtleties are not In my line. 
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Phi, No matier. Besides, I wish afterward to tell you 
of a secret which you must learn. 

Tri. 0^ HENurrrc)- Knowledge ha^ notliiiig that caa 
touch you, and your only care is lo chami everybody. 

Hen. One as little as the other, and 1 have no wish to 

Bil. Ah I let us think of the new-born babe, I beg of you. 

Pki. (to Lftpitfi), Now, little page, bring some atais for 
us to sit down. (LipiHE slips dottrn.) You senseless hoy, 
how can yoii fall down after having learned the laws of 
cquUibrium ? 

Bti. Do you not perceive, i^orant fellow, the causes of 
your fall, and that it proceeds from your having deviated 
from the fijced point which we call the cenrer of gravity? 

Ltp- 1 perceived it, madame, when I was on the ground. 

Phi. {to LtpiNZ. Tifho gets ovt). Awkward down! 

Tri. It is fortunate for him that he h not made of gksa. 

Ann^ Ah t wit is everything! 

BiL His never ceases. 

Phi. Serve ns quickly with your admirable feast. 

TrL To satisfy the great hunger which is here shown 
me, a dish of eight verses seems but little, and I think that 
I should do well to join to the epigram, or rather to the 
madn^lf the ragout of a sonnet which, in the eyes of a. 
princess, was thought to have a certain delicacy in it. It is 
throughout seasoned with Attic salt, and I think you wtll 
find the taste of h tolerably good. 

Arm, Ah I I have no doubt of It. 

Phi. Let us quickly give car. 

Bii. {interntfrting Trjssotik each tim^ he t> about tQ 
read). I feel, beforehand, my heart beating for joy, I love 
poetry to disiraaton, particularly when the verses are gal- 
lantly tunied. 
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1 


^B 


If we 1:0 on talking he will never be able to read. ^^H 


^H 


Son If — ' ^^H 


^H ' 


[to Henpiette). Be silent, niece. ^^H 


^^H 


Ah 1 lei him read, 1 beg of you 1 ^^^| 


^H 


Sonnet to the Prtncess Ueania oh her Fevee. ^^H 




Your prudrnce fazt in jeep's repose ^^^M 




Is plunged; if thus superbly kind, ^^^M 




A lodging gorgeously yau find ^^H 




For tkfi most cruel of your foes — — ^^H 


^^^ BH. 


Ahl what a prcttj beginning; 1 ^^^^^| 


^^M 


What a charming turn it has [ ^^^H 


^H 


He alone possesses the talent of making fiuenC ^^^| 


^^^B 


^^1 


^^H Ann. 


We must yield tc prudence fast in sleep's tepost is ^^H 


^^^M ^^^1 


^H 


A lodging for the most crttffl of your foes is full of ^^H 


^^^V charms for ^^^| 


^H 


I like superbly and gorgeously; these two adverbs ^^H 


^^^1 coming together sound admirable. ^^^| 


^H 


Let us hear the rest. ^^^| 


^H^ 


Your prudence fast in sleep's repose ^^^| 




Is plunged; if thus superbly kind, ^^^M 




A lodging gorgeously you find ^^^M 




For the most cruel of your foes ^^^| 


^ Arm. 


Prudence csleep! ^^H 


^H 


Lodge one's enemy 1 ^^H 


^H 


Superbly and gorgeousiyJ ^^H 


^H 


iVill she, nill she. quick, out she goes ^^H 




From your aporttnewt richly lined. ^^H 




Where that ingrate's ontrogeous mind 1 




At your fair life her javelin ihrotvs. 
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Bfl. Ah! wait! Allow mc to brealhe, I beseech you! 

Arm. Giva us time to arimire^ X beg I 

Pki. One feels, at hearing thuse verses, an indescribable 
someihing which goes through one's inmost soul, and makes 
one feci qui(c faint. 

Arm. Will she, nill she, gnkk, out she goes 
From youf apartment rtchly l\t\cd. 
How prettify rich apartment is said here, and with what wit 
Ihe metaphor is inirodnccd! 

Phi. IP'ili she, niit she, quick^ out she goesf Ah \ in what 
admirable taste tiiat will she, nilt she, is I Tg my mind the 
passage is invaluable 

Artn. My heart is also in love with uiili she, nitl she. 

BeL I am of your opinion; ivitl she, mil she, is a happy 
express Ton. 

Ann. 1 wish J had written it- 

Bil, Tt is worth a whole poem ! 

Pht. But do you, like mci thoroughly understand the wit 
of itP 

Arm. and BH. Oh t oh! 

Phi. Will she, tiiU she, guicl/, oiif ska gofs! Although 
another should take ihe fever's part, pay no aricn:ion; laugh 
at ihc gossips: wi7/ she, niil she, quick, cut she goes. Will 
she, nill she, will sh^. nitl she. This wilt she, niil she, says 
a great deal more than it seems. 1 do noL know if every 
one is like me, but I discover a hundred meanings in it. 

Bet. Tt is line that it says more than its size seems to 
imply. 

Phi. (to Trissotin). But when you wrote this charming 
Will she, nill she, did you yourself understand all its energy? 
Did you realize all that it tells us. and did you then know 
that you were writing something so witty? 

So 
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1 


^H 


Ah ! ah ! ^H 


^^H Ar*n. 


I have likewUe the ingroie in my head; this un- ^^H 


^^^ g^rateful, unjust, uncivil fever that ill-treats people who enter- ^^^| 


^^^ uin her. ^^| 


^^ 


In short, both the staniaa arc admirable- Let us ^^H 


^^^ come quickly to the triplets, 1 pray- ^^^| 


L Arm. 


Ah 1 once more, u-i// shCt nill she, I begl ^^^| 


^K 


WUi she, nill she, quick, cut she goesi ^^H 


^1 


Arm., and Bli. Will she, niU she f ^^| 


^H 


From >our apartment richly lined! ^^^| 


^H 


Arm., and BH. Rkk dfrartment f ^^H 


^H 


Where thai ingrate's outrageous mind! ^^^| 


^H 


Arm., and Bei. That ungrateful fever! ^^H 


^H 


At your fair life her javelin throws, ^^H 


^H 


Fair ^^M 


^^H 


and BH. Ah ! ^H 


^H 


Wh<tt! without heed for your high line, ^^H 




She saps yoHr Irtood ujith core malign ^^^| 


^1 


Arm., and BH. Ah 1 ^^^ 


^H 


Redoubling outrage night and dayf ^^^| 




// to the hath you take her down, ^^^H 




iyith<ful a moment's haggling. P'ny^ ^^^| 




With your own hands the miscreant drown. ^^H 


^B 


Ah 1 it is quite overpowering! ^^^| 


^H BiL 


I am fainting] ^^H 


^^H >4n«. 


I am dying from pleasure T ^^H 


^H 


A thousand sweet thrills ^eE7e onel ^^^| 


^^H Arm. 


// to the bath you take her down! ^^H 


^H 


Without a moment't haggling, pray! ^^^| 


^V 


With yopr own hands the miscreant drown! With ^^H 


r your own hinds, there, drown her there in the ba.th\ ^^| 


w Arm. 


Tn ^our verses we meet at each step with charmitig ^^H 


^^^ beauty. 
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B/L One promenades through them with rapture. ^^^| 




PhL One tread:; on tinf things only. ^^H 




Arm, They are little tanca all strewn with roses. ^^^| 




Tri. Then the aonnct sceuis to you ^^ 




1 Phi. Admirable, nrwi and never did any one make any- 




thing more beautiful- 




BH. {to Hekriette), What J niece, you listen to what 




has been read without emotion! There you play a sorry 




parti 




Hen. Wc each of us play the best part we can, auni, and 




to be a wit doc5 not depend on our wilL 




Tri. My verses, perhaps, are tedious to you. ^^H 




Hen. Noj I am not listening to them. ^^H 




phi. Now leE us hear the epigram, ^^^| 




Tri. On Pkksentimg aw Amara^jtm-colobcd Cawiiagr ^^M 




TO A Lady Fbicnd. " 




Phi. Hia titles have always something rare in tbcm. 




Arm. They prepare one for a hundred flashes of wit. 




Tri, Love for his bonds so deer a price demands. 




EVh tiOT*" If fOJ« m£ more than half my lands; 




And ivh^n skis chariot mftls your eyes. 




Where so much gold emhoss'd doth riit 




That people alt ast&nUhed stand. 




And Lais ridrs in triumph throash the land 




PA(, Ah 1 Lais 1 What erudition 1 




SiL Exquisitely pretty, and worth a million 1 




Tri. And when this chariot meets your eyes. 




Where so muck gold anboss'd doth rise 




That people all astonished stand. 




And Lais rides in triumph through the hndf 




Say HO more it is amarantk. 




Soy rather it is oh, my rentf 


^ 
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Arm. Oh, oh. oh I Tt surpasses everything I Who would 
have cxpeacd thai? 

Phi, He \i the onlj man who writes with such taste. 

Bet. Say no more it is Qtnnranth, say rather it is ith, my 
rent I It can l>e declined: my rent; of my rent; to my rent; 
from tnj rent. 

Phi. I do not knrw wliether T was prepossessed from the 
first moment I saw 70U, but I admire all your prose and verse 
whenever I sec it. 

Tn. {to Philauinte). If you wouM only show us some- 
thing of your composition, we could admire in our turn. 

Phi. I have done nothing in verse. But I have reason to 
hope that T shall, shortly, he able^ as a friend, to show you 
eight chapters of the plan of our academy. Plato only 
touched on the subject whtn he wrote the treatise of his 
Republic; but I will complete the idea as i have arranijed 
it on paper in prose. For, in short, 1 am truly angry at the 
wrong which is done tis in regard to intclhgence; and I will 
avenge the whole sex for the unworthy place which men 
assign us by confining our talents to triHes, and by shutting 
the door of sublime knowledge against us. 

Arm. It is insulting our sex too grossly to limit our in- 
telligence to the power of judging of a skirt, of the make 
of a garment, of the beauties of lace, or of a new brocade. 

B61. We must rise above this shameful condition, and 
bravely pTDclaim our emancipation. 

Tri. Every one knows my respect for the fair sex, and 
that if I render homage to the brightness of their eyes, I 
also honor the splendor of their intellect. 

Phi. And our sex does you justice in this respect. But 
we wilt show to certain minds who trear us with proud con- 
tempt that womeu also have knowledge; that, like men, 
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they can KoM learned tncctinira — regulated, too, by better 
rules; that ihcy wish to unite what elsewhere is kept apart, 
join noble language to deep learning, reveal Nature's laws by 
a thousand ejcperiments ; and on all questions proposed, admit 
every party, and ally themselves to none, 

Tri. For order, I prefer peripatetic ism. 

Phi For ahstractiona, give me Platonism, 

Arm. Epicurus pleases me. for hia tenets are solid. 

Bit. 1 agree with the doctrine of atoms; but I find it 
diffieuli to understand a vacuum, and L much prefer subtile 
matter. 

Tri^ I quite agree with Descartes about ma^etism. 

Arm. J like his vortices. 

Phi. And I his falling worlds, 

Afpi. I long to sec our assembly opened, and to distin- 
guish ourselves by some great discovery. 

Tri. Much is expected from your enlightened knowledge, 
for Nature has hidden few things from you. 

Phi. For my part, I have, without boasting, already made 
one discovery: 1 have plainly seen men in the moon, 

B^L 1 have not^ I believe, as yet quite distinguished menp 
but I have seen steeples as plainly as 1 see you. 

Arm. Jn addition to natural philosophy, we will plunge 
into grammar^ history, poetry, ethics, and politics. 

Phi. 1 find in ethics charms which delight uiy hearty it 
was formerly the admiration of great geniuses; but I give 
the preference to the Stoics, and I think nobody so grand 
3B their founder, 

Arjn. Our regulations in respect to language will soon 
be known, and we mean to create a revolution. Through a 
just or natural antipathy, wc have each of us taken a mortal 
liatied to certain words, both verbs and nouns* and these we 
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mutually abandon to each other. We arc preparing; sentences 
of deaih against Ihem, and we shall open our learned meet- 
ings by the pfoscriprion of the sundry words o£ which we 
mean lo purge both prose and verse. 

Phi. But the greatest project of our assembly — a noble 
enterprise which transports me with joy, a glorious design 
which will be approved by all the lofty geniuses of posterity 
— is the cutting out of all those hhhy syllables which, in 
the finest words, are a source of scandal: those eternal jests 
of the fools of all times; those nauseous cominonplaces of 
wrctchfid buffoons; those sources of infamous ambiguity, 
with which the purity of women ia insulted. 

Tri. These arc indeed admirable projects. 

Bil. You shall see our regulations when they are quite 
ready. 

Tri, They cannot fail to be wise and beautiful. 

Arm. Wc shall by our Uws be the judges of all works; 
by oup laws, prose and verse will both alike be submitted to 
us. No one will have wit except us or our friends. We shall 
try to find fault with everything, and esteem no one capable 
of writing but ourselves, Enifr LEpine. 

Lfp. {to Thissotin). Sir, there is a gentleman who wants 
to speak Co you; he ia dressed all in black, and talks In a 
soil tone 

Tri. It ia that learned friend who entreated me so much 
to procure him the honor of your acquaintance. 

Phi. You have our full leave to present him to us. 

(LtHiNE ushers in Vauius.) 

Tri. (introducing Vadius). Here is the gentleman who 
is dying to see you. In presenting him T am not afraid, ma- 
dame, of being accused of introducing a profane person 10 
yo^i he can hold his place among the wits, 
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PM. The hand which inlfoducrs him sufficiently proves 
his value. 

Tri. He has a perfect knowledge of the ancient aulhors, 
■nd knows GTcek, niiidamc, us well as any man in France, 

Phi. {to BfeLiSE), Greek I Oh, heaven! Greek I He 
understands Greek, sister 1 

Bit. {to Aruamde), Ah, niecel Greekl 

Am. Greek! Aht hew delightful] 

Phi. What, sir, you undcraland Greek? Allow me. 1 beg, 
for the love of Greek, to cmhracc you. 

(Vatius emhroccs also BtusE and AaMAMDt.) 

Hen. {to Vadius, who comes forward to embrace her). 
Excuse me, sir, 1 do not understand Grcelc. 

Phi. I have a wonderful respect for Greek books, 

Vad. I fear thai the anxiety which calls me to render ray 
homage to you to-day, madame, may render me importunate. 
I may have disturbed some learned discourse. 

Phi. Sir, with Greek in possession, you can spoil nothing. 

Tri. Moreover, he does wonders in prose as well as in 
verae, and he could, if he chose, show you something. 

yod. The fault of authors is to burden conversation with 
their productiojia ; to be, at courts in the public walks, in the 
drawing-rooms, or at table, the indefatigable readers of their 
tedious verses- As for me, I think nothing more ridiculous 
than an author who goes a^bout begging for praise ; who, prey- 
ing on the ears of the first comers, often makes them the 
martyrs of his night-watches. 1 have never been guilty of 
such foolish conceit, and I am In that respect of the opinion 
of a Greek, who by an express law forbade all wise men 
any unbecoming anxiety to read his works. Here arc some 
little verses for young lovers upon which I should l^ke to 
^ave your opiniori, 
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Tri. Your verses have beauties unequaled by an/ others. 

Vad. VtnuA and the graces reign in all yours. 

Tri, You have ao easy style, and a fine choice of words, 

Vad, In all your writings one finds ithus and pathos. 

Tri, We have seen some eclogues of your eompositioit 
which surpass in sweetness those of Theocritus and Vergtl 

yad. Your odes have a noble, gallant, and tender roafiner, 
which leaves Horace far behind. 

Tri. Is there anything more lovely than your cantoncts? 

Vttd. Ts there anything equal to the sonnets you write ? 

Tri. Is there anything more charming than your little 
rondeaus ? 

Vad. Anything so full of wit as your tnadngats? 

Tri. If France could appreciate your value 

Vod. If the age could render justice to a lofty genius 

Tri. You would ride in the streets in a ^It coach. 

Vcd. We should see the public erect statuea to you. 
Hem-^ It is a ballad; and I wish yoti franldy to 

Tri. Have you heard a certain little sonnet upon the 
Princess Urania's fever? 

Vttd. Yes; I heard it read yesterday. 

Tri. Do you know the author of it? 

Vcd. No, 1 do not ; but I know very well that, to tell him 
the truth* his sonnet is good for nothing. 

Tri. Yet a great many people think it admirable. 

Vod. It does not prevent it (roni being wretched; and if 
you had read it you would think like me, 

Tri. I know that J should differ from you altogether, and 
that few people are able to write such a sonnet. 

Vad. Heaven forbid that 1 should ever write one so badi 

Tri. 1 maintain that a better one cannot be made, and my 
reason is that I am the author of it 
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Tri. Myself. 

Vad. I cannot untJcraiand how the thing: could have hap^ 
pencd. 

Tri. It IS utifoTtun&te that I had not th« power o£ pleasing 
you. 

Vad. My mind must have wandered during the reading, 
or ebc the leader spoiled the sonnet; but let us leave that 
subject, and come to my ballad, 

Tri. The ballad is, to my mind, an insipid thing; it is no 
longer the fashion, and savors of ancient times. 

Vad. Yet a ballad has charms for many people. 

Tri. It does not prevent me from thinking it un- 
plcaaanL 

Vod, That doc» not make it worse. 

Tri. It has wonderful attractions for pedants. 

Vad. Yet we see that it does not please you. 

TVi, You stupidly impose your qualities on others, 

Vad. You very impertinenily cast yours upon me. 

Tri- Go, you litile dunce, you pitiful quill-driver! 

Vad. Got yoa pcnny-a-lincr, ycu disgrace to the profes- 
sion ! 

Tri. Go, you book -manufacturer, you impudent plagiaristl 

yad. Go, you pedantic snob 1 

FhL Ah ! gentlemen^ what are you about ? 

Tfi. [/*? Vaoius), Go, go, and make restitution to the 
Greeks and Romans for all your shameful thefts i 

Vad. Go. and do penance on Parnassus for having mur- 
dered Horace in your verses! 

Tri. Remember your book, and the liltlc stir it made. 

Vad. And you, remember your bookseller, reduced to the 
workhouse. 
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Tri. My fame is established; in vain would you endeavor 
to shake i(. 

Vad. Yes, yes; I'll send you to the author of the 
Satires. 

Tri. I, too, will send ycu to him. 

yad. 1 have the aaiisEaction of having been honorably 
treated by him; he gives me a passing thrust, and includes 
me among several authors wdl known at court. But you he 
never leaves in peace; in all his verses he attacks you. 

Tri. By that wc see the honorable rank I hold. He 
leaves you in the crowd, and esteems one b!ow enough to 
crush you. He has never done you the honor of repeating 
his attacks^ whereas he assails me separately, as a noble ad- 
versary against whom all his efforts are necessary. His 
blows, repealed against me on all occasions, show that he 
never thinks himself victorious. 

Vad. My pen will tedch you what sort of man I ami 

Tri. And mine will make you know your master! 

Vad. I defy you in verse, prose, Greek, and Latin I 

Tti. Very well, we shall meet again at the bookseller's I 

— " Th^ Learned tVomtn." 



An Apothecary' J BfU 

Akgan {sitting at a iabiff, adding up his cpothtcary's bill 

with counters). 



Thpee and two make five, and five make ten, and ten 
make twenty. "Item: on the 24th, a small, insinuative 
clyster, preparative and gentle, to soften, moisten, and re- 
fresh the bowels of M, Arf:an." What I like about M, 
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Figurant, my apothecary, is that his bills are always cml'>-^ 
" The bowels of M. Argan." All the Sime, M. Flcurant, 
it it nt^ enough to be civil, yota muat also be reasonable, 
snd not plunder sick people. Thirty sous for a. clyster! I 
have already lold yoti, with z\{ due respect to you, that else- 
where you have only charged me twenty sous; and twen^ 
scus, m the language of apothecaries, means only tcr 
sous. Here they ate, these ten sous. *'1tem; on the said 
day, a good dctcr^nt clyster compounded of double catholi- 
con rhubarb, honey of roses^ and other ingredierits, accord- 
ing to the prescription, to scour, work, and clear out the 
bowels of M, Argan, thirty sous," With your leave, ten soua. 
" Item : on the said day. in the evening, a julep, hepatic, sopa- 
rtferous, and sonmiferous, intended to promote the sleep of 
M- Argan, thirty-five sous/' I do not complain of that, for tt 
made me sleep very well. Ten, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen 
sous six deniers, "Item: on the 25th, a good purgatii/e and 
corroborative mixture, composed of fresh cassia with Levan- 
tine senna and other ingredients, according to the prescription 
of M. Purgon, to expel M. Argan's bile, four francs." You are 
joking, M. Fleurant; you must learn to be reasonable with 
patients; M, Purgon never ordered you to put four francs- 
Tut T put three francs, if you please. Worth thirty souA. 
"Item: on the said day, a dose, anodyne and astringent. I0 
make M. Argan sleep, thirty sous/' Ten sous, M. Fleurant. 
" Item: on the 26tb, a carminative clyster to cure the flatu- 
lence of M- Argan, thirty sous," *' Item : the clyster repeated 
in the evening, as ahove, thirty sous." Ten sous, M. Fleurant 
" Item : on the aTth, a good mixture composed for the purpose 
of driving out the bad humors of M, Argan, three francs." 
Good; twenty or thirty sous; 1 am glad that you arc rcason- 
&t)le. " Item: on the 28th, a dose of clari£cd and edulcorated 
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wtcy. lf> soflcn, Itnify, temper, and refresh the blood of M. 
Argaa, twenty sous." Good ; ten sous. " Item : a potion, cor- 
dial, and preservative, composed of twelve grains of beioar, 
sirup of citrons, and potnegranares, and other mgredients, 
according to the prescriptior, five francs." Ahi M- Fleu- 
rantj gently, if jou please; if you go on like that, no one 
will wish to be unwclL Be satisfied with four francs. 
Twenty, forty sous. Three and two are five, and five arc 
ten, and ten are twenty. SixtyTthree francs four sous six 
deniers. So that during this month I have taken one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, etght mimures, and one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve 
clysters; and last month there were twelve mixtures and 
twenty dysters. I am not astonished, therefore, that I am 
not so well this month as last, I shall speak to M. Furgoa 
about it, so that he may set the matter right. 

— " The Imaginary Invalid" 



Monsieur Purgon 

M, PUBCOIf, A&GAS, BfeaALDI, Ond TOIVETII, 

3f, Par I have just heard nice news down-stairs. You 
laugh at my prescriptions, and refuse to take the remedy 
which 1 ordered. 

Arg. Sir, it is not 

M. PuK What daring boldnesfi, what a strange revolt of 
a patient against his doctor I 

ToL ft U frightful! 

M. Pur. A clyster which I have had the pleasure of com- 
posing myself 
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Arg. It was nnt 1 

M. Pur. Invented and made up according to all the mica 
of art 

Toi. He was wrong. 

M. Pvr. And intended to work a marveJous effect on the 
intestines, 

Arg. My brotlicr 

M. Pur. To Acnd it ba<:k with contempt I 

Arg. {indicoHng B£ralde), It was ho 

Jtf. Pur. Such conduct is monstrous. 

Tot. So it is. 

M. Pur, It ift a fearful outrage against medicine 

Arg. {indicating BtnAUJE), He is ihc cause 

M^ Pur. A crime of high treason against the facully, and 
one which cannot be loo severely punished. 

Toi. You are quite right 

M. Pvr. 1 declare to you that I break oS all intercourse 
with you 

Arg. It is my brother 

M. Pur. That 1 will have no more connection with 



you 

Toi. You wiM do quite right. 

M. Pur. And to end all association with you, here is the 
deed of gift which I made to my nephew in favor of the 
marriage. {He tears up the document, and thnrws Ike pieces 
about fHriously.) 

Arg. h is tny brother who has done all the mischief. 

M. Pur. To despise my clyster ( 

Arg. Let it l>e brought; 1 will take it directly. 

M. Pur. I would have cured you In a very short time. 

ToU He doesn't deserve it, 
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Af. Pur. I was about to cleanso your body, and to dear 
it of its bad humors, 

Arg. Ah T brother J 

A/- Fur. And h wanted only a doicn purgatives to deansc 
U entirely. 

ToL He is unworthy of your care. 

A/. Pur. Bui since you would not be cared by ait 

Arg. It was not my fault. 

Af. Par. Since you have forsaken the obedience you owe 
to your doctor 

Toi. Il cries for vengeance. 

jW> Pur. Einco you have declared yourself a rebel against 
the remedies I hail prescribed for jou 

Arg. No, no, certainty not I 

M- Pur. I must now lell you thai I give you up to your 
bad constiiudon^ to the in temperament of your inleslincs, to 
ibc corruption of your blood, lo the acrimony of your bjlc, 
and to the feculence of your humors, 

Tou It serves you right, 

Arg. Alas ! 

M. Pur, And in four days you will be in an incurable 
state. 

Arg. Ohi hare mercy on me I 

Af, Pur. You will fall into bradypepsia 

Arg. Monsieur Purgon ( 

M. Pur. From brsdypcpsia into dyspepsia 

Arg. Monsieur PurgonI 

If, Pur. From dyspepsia into apepsy 

Arg. Monsieur Purgon! 

M. Pur. From apcpsy into licnl«7 

Arg. Monsieur Purj^nl 
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M. Pur. From lientery into dysentery 

Ar£. Monsieur PurironI 

3f. Fur. From dysentery into dropsy 

Arg. Monsieur Purgonl 

M. Fur. And !rom dropsy into (he deprivation of life to 
whicb your folly will bring you, — " The Imaginary Invalid/' 



The Jealmsy of Le BarbmiilU 



Cbaracters: 



Le Barbouill£, Hwffropid to 

A^GiLlQUE. 

The Doctok. 

Val^he. Lover to Ang^- 

LIQUE. 



CxraAU, Maid to Awct- 

LIQUE- 

GoBcrsus, Father to Ang&- 

LIQUE. 

VrLLEBRfiQUllT, 
La VAlifiE, 



Li Baebouiix& 

Bar. Everybody must acknowled^ that I am the most 
unfortunate of menT I have a wife who plagues me to death; 
and who, instead of bringing me comfort and doing things B5 
I like ihem to be done, makes me swear at her twenty times 
a day. Instead of keeping at home, she likes gadding about, 
catinif gfood dinners, and passing her time with people of 
any sort ot character. Ahl poor Le BarbouiHe, how much 
you are to be pitied! But she must be puntshed. Suppose 
you killed her? It would do no good, for you would te hung 
afterward. Suppose you were to have her sent to prison? 
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The minx would find means of getting out. What the deuce 
are you to do? — But here is Ibe doctor coming out this 
way; suppose I ask his advice on ray difficulties. 



EnUr DocTcn. 

Bar. I w^s going Co fetch you, to beg for your opinion 
on a question of great importance to me. 

Doc. You must be very itl-bred, very loutish, and very 
ignorant, my friend, to speak to me in that fashion^ without 
first takirg off your hat, without observing ratiortem loci, 
Umpcris et persona. What 1 >ou begin by an abrupt speech, 
instead of saying Salve, vel salvus sis, doctor doctorum ent- 
diiistitne/ What do you take me for, eh? 

Bar. Really, doctor, I am very Gorry; the fact is that T 
am aJmost beside myself, and did not think of what I waa 
doing; but I know you are a gentleman. 

Doc. Do you know what genlieman cotncs from? 

Bor. It matters little to mr whether it comes from Ville- 
juif cr Aubcrvillicrs. 

Doc. Know that the word gentiefnan comes from elegant. 
But to come back to what 1 said: what do you take me for^ 

flor I take you for a doctor. But let us speak a moment 
of what T have to propose to you. You tnusi tdiow that ■ 

Dqc. Let me tell joa first that I am not only a. doctor, 
but that I am one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, and ten limes doctor. Firstly, number one is the base, 
the foundation, and the hr&t of aU numbers; so am I the first 
of all doctors, the most learned of the learned. Secondly, 
there arc two faculties e^seniial for a perfect knowledge of 
things: the sense and the understanding. I am all sense, all 
understanding; ergo, 1 am twice doctor. 
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Granted. What T want 



Doc, Thirdly, according to Aristotle> ihe number three 
19 that of perfection. I am perfect i and everything I do is 
perfect; ergo, I am three times doctor. 

Bar. Very well, then, doctor 

D/>c, Fourthly, philosophy is divided into fonr parts: 
logic, morals, physics, and metaphysics. I possess all four, 
and know them perfectly; ergo, I am four times doctor. 

Bor. Deuce take it- I don't doubt it! Listen to me nowl 

Dee. Fifthly, there are five universala: the genus, the 
speeicfi, the difTerentia, the property, and the accident, with- 
out knowing which it is impossible to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusions. I make great use of them, and know 
how important they are; erga, I am five times doctor>^ 

Bar. I must have palicncc 

Doe. Sixthly, number six is the number of work, I work 
incessantly for my own glory; ffrgo, 1 am six times doctor. 

Bar. Well, well, go on talking as long as you like. 

Doc. Seventhly, the number seven is the number of hiiss, 
I possess a perfect knowledge of all that can produce hap- 
p:n<;ss, and through my talents am happy myself, I am there- 
fore forced to sey of myself; ter quaicrque beatuml 
Eighthly, the number erght \s the numt>er of justice, on ac- 
count of the equality which is found in it- The justice and 
prudence with which T measure and weigh all my actions 
make me eight times doctor. Ninthly, there are nine Muses* 
and I am equally (he favorite of them all. Tenlhly, one can- 
not pass number ten without repeating all the other numbers^ 
and it is the universal number. Similarly, when people have 
found me, they have found the universal doctor; and I am in 
myself all the other doctors together. Thus, with the help of 
these plausible, true, demonstrative, and convincing reasons, 
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you 3ec Ibal I am cne, two^ three, four, five, six, seven, ci^ht, 

nine, ten times doctor. 

Bar. {aside). What the deuce does he mean by all IhisF 
I thoug'ht I had fcund a clever man who >voiild give me 
good advicC) and 1 find a chimney-sweep, who, Instead^ plays 
at mora.— One, Iwo, three, four — hat ha f — hal ha! Come, 
come, that's not it; you must listen to me, and remember that 
I am not a man to make you lose your lime; 1 shall make 
it worth yoitr while, and if you can satisfy me in what T 
want of you, I will give you what you wish^money, if you 
like. 

Doc. Ha ! money? 

Bar. Yc3, money; and whatever you may ask besides. 

Doc^ {sharply, tucking up hts gown b^htnd him). Then 
you (alee ne for a man who would do anything for money, 
for a man fond of money, for a mercenary soul? Know^ my 
friend, that if you were tc give me a purse full of gold, and 
that this purse were in a rich box, this box in a precious 
ca^c, this case in a superb chest, this chest in a rare mu- 
seum, this museum in a ma^ificent apartment, this apart- 
ment in a gorgeous casile. this casrie in a wonderful citadel, 
this citadel m a celebrated town, this town in a fertile island, 
this island in an opulent province, this province in a flour- 
ishing monarchy, this monarchy in the whoEe world; that 
if you gave me the world in which this flourishing monarchy 
would be, in which this opulent province would be. in which 
this fenile island would be^ in which this celebrated town 
would be. in which This wonderful dtadel would be, in which 
this gorgeous castle would be, in which chis pleasant apart- 
ment would l>e, in which this rare museum would be, in which 
this wonderful chest would be^ in which this precious case 
would be, in which this rich box would be, in which the purse 
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fulJ of gf^d wonld be, I should care no more for it than 
ihEst (Snaps his Ungcrs and exit.) 

Bar. Well, I made a mistake. Seeing him dressed as a 
doctor* I felt thit of necessity I must memJoEi money to him ; 
but since he does not want any, nothing can be more easy 
than to satisfy him, I'll run after him, (Rttns out.) 



Bftitr AHctLiQUE, VxLtRE, dttd Cathau, 

Atig, I asaure you, sir, that you will oblige me very much 
by coming to ace me sometimes; my husband is so ugly, so 
ill-behaved, and ^uch a diunkard, that it is perfect martyrdom 
for rat to be with him, and I ask you what pleasure one can 
have with such a clown as he is ? 

VaL You do me too much honor. I promiBC you I shall 
do my utmost to amuse you, and since you are kind enough 
to say that my company i^ not unpleasatrl, my care and atten- 
tions shall prove to you what pleasure this good news 
gives mc 

Cat. Oh! qmek, talk of something else! Here's our old 
bugbear coming. 



Entfr Le BARBOuiLLt. 

l^tU. Ang^lique, 1 am very soriy to bring you such bad 
news, but you would have heard it from some one else; and 
since yotir brother is ill 

Ang, Ahl aay no more, sir; I am obliged, and thank you 
very much for the trouble you have taken. {Exit VALfeBE.) 

Bar. Weill what need is there of my having a cenifi- 
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cate of my cuckI«dom from the notary ? So, ao^ you trollop 1 

1 find you with a man in spite of all my remonstrances, and 
you want to send me from Gemini to Capriccmus, 

Ang. Are you going lo scold me for that? This gentle- 
man only just came to lell mc of my brcthcr's serious illncu. 
Why should you make thai a subject of quarrel? 

Col. Ah [ directly 1 saw him, 1 wondered if wc should be 
long in peaee. 

Bar. You spoil one another, you women; you, Cathau, 
you corrupt my wife; she is not half as good now a.i she 
was before she had you to wail upon her. 

Cat. Really, you treat me in a nice manner. 

Ang. Leave the drunkard alone; don't you see that 
he is so muddied that he does not even know what be 
fays? 

Enter GoRCiEUS ond Villebrxquiit. 

Gor, Now, there's my cursed son-in-law scolding my 
daughter again 1 

VUL We mnst see what is the matter. 

Gor. What 1 will you always be quarreling? Will you 
never have peace at home? 

Bor. This hussy calls mc drunkard. (To Ang£liqvk.) 
Here, I have a great mind to give you a good dreeing down 
before your relations, 

Gor. May the dev — may his money be blessed, if you have 
done as he says. 

An£, It is always he who begins to 

Cat. Cursed be the hour when you chose that sordid 
wretch I 
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Etttfr DocTOB. 



Doc, Why, wh2t is the meamng of thjg f What disorder I 
What a quarrel! What a racket! What a rinvt What a 
noise f What a dispute I What a combustiou ! What is the 
matter, gentlemen? What is the matter? What is the mat' 
ter? CoTTJC. come, is there no way of Tnakingyou agree? Let 
me be your pacificator ; suffer me to bring peace amorfi you, 

Gor. It is my son-in-law and my daughter who have had 
word* together. 

Doc, But what can il be? Now. comCt let me know the 
c«iuc of their dispute. 

Got. Sir 

Doc. But in a few words 

Got. Yes, yes; but put or your hat. 

Doc. Hat^-that is bonnet. Do you know what bonnet 
comes from? 

Gor. No. 

Doc. Il cornea from bonutn est, it is good, a thing which ia 
food, because it saves one from colds and coughs. 

Gor. Indeed f I did not know that. 

Doc. Now, quicks the subject of your quarrel? 

Gor. This is what happenci^^— 

Doc. 1 hope you arc not a man to keep me long when 1 
pray you not to do so. I have some pressing business which 
calls mc to town; Htill, if 1 can bring peace to your family, 
I am willing to stop a moment. 

Gor. 1 shall soon have donc- 
Be quick, then- 
It will be said in a moment, if 



Doc. 
Cor. 
Doc. 



We must acknowledge. M, Gorgibus, that it is a 
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wondfHul gift to be able to say things in a Sest words, and 
thai great talkers, instead of being heaid, bct^rtn? ofien so 
wearisome that one cannot listen to them, VirtitteM',firimam 
esjc pHta cutnpcjccrc iinsuam. Ye^t the best qualrt^ of a 
good man is silence. ''" ' i 

Got- You must know, then— — - " _-" ; 

Doc. There are three things which Socrates used' to . 
recommeind pariiculaHy to his disciples: to be careful o( 
one's actions, to be sober in eating, and to say things in a \i 
few words. Begin, M, Gorgibus. 

Ccr^ It 15 my wish to do so. 

Doc. Tn a few words, without eeremony, without in- 
dulging in a long speech; cut it short with an apothegm; 
quick, quick, M. Gorgihua; make haste, avoid prolixity, 

Gor. Allow me to speak then 

Dec. That's enough, M. Gorgihua; you talk too much. 
Somebody else must tell me what was the cause of their 
quarreU 

VitL You must know, sir, that — 

Doc. You are an ignoramus, an unlearned man, ignorant 
of all good rules — an ass, in plain language. Whatl you 
begin a discourse without a word of exordium 1 Some one 
else must tell me what happened. WiJ[ you, young lady^ tell 
me the particulars of all this disturbance? 

y^ng. Do you see my fat rascal, my wfne-larrd of a 
husband ? 

Doc. Gently, if you please; speak with respect of your 
husband when you are under the nose of a doctor like mc. 

Ang. Ah I I should just think so, doctor! Much I care 
for you or your doctrine I I am a doctor myself whenever I 
please. 

Doc. You, a doctor when you please ? A nice doctor you'd 
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makcF You.sccm to mc to do much as you like. But, I say, 
tdl TTLC the.cauac of the uproar. 

Bttr, ^5ir;_ your honor 

Doc^ . Vou begin well; "Your honor!" This faaa somc- 
thix^/^afTcrmg lo the ear, something full of magniloquence, 
Ihle "your honor I " 

'Bar. Accordinir lo ray will 

'-\ Dae. Quiie right. "According to my will!** The will 
'', Speaks of a wi^h, the wiih presupposea means to come to 
on«'£ end. and the end presupposes an object, Weil said: 
" According lo my will 1 " 
Bar. I am bursting with rage. 

Doc. Cut out this word "bursting." It is a low^ vulgar 
expression. 
Bar. But, doctor, listen to me, for mercy's sake. 
D&e. Audi^ qaipso. Qcsar would have said. 
Bar. Seize her, or don't seize her, you will listen to me 
or I will break your doclnral neck I What the devil do you 
mean by all this? 

(Le BAHBOuiLLfe, Ang£liqui^ Gorgibcs, Cathau, 
VrLLEuaEQuiN ali try to cx^^lain the cause of the 
quartet. The Doctor txptains that peace jj a Utte 
thing. They ell tolk together, and make a dreadful 
noise. In the midst of this, Lc Bavbouill^ ties the 
Doctor by the legs imth a rope, throws him down 
on his hack, and drags him away. The Doctor goes 
on talking all the time, and counts ait his ar£uments 
on his fingers, as if he were not on the ground.) 
Gor. Now, daughter, go back to your home and live in 
peace with your husband. 

yUL Your servant. Good night. 
(Exeunt ViLLEsaEQuin, GoioibuSh AnctuoxjK, and 
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EaUr La VAiitc 

Fa/. I am extremely obli^d to you, sir, for the trouble 
you have takCTii and I promise you that in about an hour's 
time I shall be at the appointed place of meeting, 

Ld yd. It cannot be put ofT so long. In a quarter of an 
hour the hall will be over, and you will miss the pleasure 
of meeting the person you love there, 

Ko/. Let U3 £0 together then. 

(Exeunt VALtRE and La VAixtE.) 

Enter ANG&LtQCE. 

Ang^ While my husband is absent, I will just go round to 
a ball given by one of our nciEhbors- ! shall be back bcfcre 
him, for he is drinking sorncwbere. He will not even know 
that I am gone out. The wretched brute ;ilways leaves me 
Hoot at home, as if I were hifl dog. (Exit.) 



Enter Le BAftBOUiLLi. 

Bar. I knew that £ should master that beast of a doctor 
and his stupid doctrine. Devil take the ignorant ass I 1 soon 
brought all his science to the ground. I must now go and 
see if my good wife has prepared anything for my supper. 

(ExiL) 

Enter AwGiLtQt^E. 

Ang, How unlucky T I went too late ; the party was over. 
X arrived just as everybody waa leaving. But never mind, 
another lime will do. 1 will go home as if nothing was the 
matter. Bless roe I the door is locked! — Cathau I Cathatil 
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Bar. {ai vAndow). "Cathau! Cathau!" WelU what ia 
the matter with Caihau? And whrre do yon come from at 
this time of night, and in such wfaiber? 

Ang. Where do I come from? Just open ihc door, and I 
will tell you. 

BcT. Yes, you catch me I You may go back and sleep 
where you came from. 1^11 not open to a gadabout Like you. 
Whai 1 alone aT this time of nigbtl I don'i know if if is 
fancy, tul my forehead seems to me already rougher by half. 

Ang- Well, what do yuu mean by scalding me because 
I am a1f>nc? You scold me whenever I have somebody with 
me. What am I to do? 

Bar. Slay at home, give orders for the supper, take care 
of ihe household and of the children, Bui it \i no use talk- 
ing 90 much. Good-by, good night f Go to the devil, and 
leave me m peace! 

Ang. You won't open to me? 

Bar. NOf I will not open to you- 

Ang. Ah ! my dear little husband, 1 beg of you open the 
door. Do, my darling little heart I 

Bar. Ah ! crocodile I Ah I dangerous serpent I You 
flallcr me to betray mc> 

Ang. Open, do open I 

Bof , Farewell ! Vade reiro f 

Ang. What, you won't open? 

Bar. No I 

Ang. You have no pity for the wife who loves you so 
much? 

Bar. No, 1 am inflexible. You have offended me; I am 
revengeful as the very devil I That is to say plainly that 
1 am inexorahle. 

Ang. Do you know that if you push me too far, and put 
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me m a passion, T may do something which 'Wtll make you 
repent your unkindncsa. 
Mar. And what will you do, dear little vixen? 
Ang. 1 d^larc that if you do not open to me, I will kill 
myself before Ihis door. My parents will no doubt comt here 
before fioing to bed, to see U wc are all right together; and 
they will And mc dead, and you will he hung. 

Bar. Ha, ha, ha, ha. the silly creature ! Tell me who 
would lose the most? Nonsense, you are not so foolish as 
to play such a trick. 

Afig. You don't believe me. See, here is my knife all 
ready. H you do noi open at once I will pierce myself to the 
heart with it. 

^^L Bar. Take care: it is very sharp. 

^^H -^fig- You won^t open to me? 

^^H Bar. I have told you twenty times that I will not open. 

^^ Kill yourself, die, go to the devil, i don't care f 

I Ang. ^pretending to stab herself). Farewell, then. Alas I 

I I am dead. 

I Bar, Can she be stupid enough to do fluch a thing? I 

I must go down with the light and see. 

I -^ftg- (tuidf). 1 will pay you out. If I can only slip 

J into the house while you are lofJiiug for me, it will be my 

^^^ turn. 

^^B (Le BABBOtiiLLi comes out, and ivhUe he ij groping for 

^^^^^L ker in iht dark she manages to get it^to the hotise 

^^^^^^ udthout his obi^rving her.) 

Bar. Well! I knew she was not so stupid as all that E 
She is dead, arid yel she runs like Pacolet's horse. To say 
the truth, she really frightened me. She did right ta run 
away, for if I had found her alive after she had given me 
such a fright, my boot would have taught her not to play 
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the iooi. I must go to bed now. Hullo t ihe wird must have 
ahut ihe door to, I fear. Hi t Cathau, Cathau, open Ihc door I 

Ang. (ai the iL-indow). " Calhau I Calhau! " Well, what 
[s the matter with Cathau? And where do you come £rom. 
you drunkard? Well, well, my parents will soon be here, 
and will hear all about you. You wine-tap, you infamoLis 
wr«tch, you never stir from Che public house, but leave a 
poor wife with tittle children waiting for you all day at 
home without caring whether they are in want ol anything, 
or not 

Bar. Open the door quickly, shc-dcvil, or 111 break your 
head open I 

Enter Gorcibus and Villrbrequin. 

Gar. Why. what is it now? Still quarreling and fighting? 

Vili, What! will you never agree? 

Ang. Only just look at him I He is drunk, and returns 
at this time of night to make a noise and threaten to kill me- 

Cor. She is right. It is not at this hour of the night you 
should come home. Why can you not, like a good father of 
a family, come home early and live at peace with your wife? 

Bar. Deuce take me, if I left the house! Aak those 
gentlemen who are on the terrace there. It is she who has 
only just come home. Ah I how innocence is always 
oppressed ! 

Gor. Well 1 Come, come, try to agree together, and ask 
her to forgive you. 

Bar. I ask her to forgive mcl I had rather the devil 
flew off with her. I ara in such a terrible rage, I hardly 
know what to do. 

Gor. Come, daughter, klsa your husband, and be friends- 
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DocTOK appears in mghl-gear at another window^ 



Doc, What! atwajs noise, disorder, dissension, quarrels, 
strife* disputes, uproar, everlasting altercations 1 What is 
it? What can it be? One can get no rest 

ViiL It is nothing. Doctor; every one is agreed. 

Doc. Ah ! about being agreed, shall I read you a chapter 
of Aristotle, where be proves that all the different parts of 
the universe subsist only through the concord which exists 
between them? 

Vm. Will it b^ long? 

No, it's not a bit long; only about sixty or ei^ity 



Doc. 
pages. 

yui. 

Gar, 
Doc. 
Gar, 
Doc. 
ViiL 



Thanks. Good night, good night I 

You need not trouble. 

Do you wish for it? 

No. 

Good night, then — iatinct bona nox. 

Let us all go and have sui^ier together. 
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Ragotin's Civility 

As 5f>an aa Destiny had stripped himself oF his old cm- 
broidery and pL[t on hia ordinary wearing apparel, La 
Rapiniere took him to the common jail, because the man 
ihey had taken that day the curate of Domfrotit vras set upon 
desiring to speak to. In the mean time Ihe actresses went 
home to their inn with a numerous attendance of dtizens. 
Ra^otin happening to be near Cave as she came out of the 
lennia-court where they had acted, offered her his hand to 
lead her home, though he would rather have paid that polite 
service to his dear Star; he did the like to Angelica, eo that 
he was squire upon the right and left. This double civility 
occasioned a treble inconvenience, for Cave, who had the 
upper hand, as in all reason she ought, was crowded to the 
wall by Ragotin, that Angelica might not be forced to walk 
in the gutter. Besides, the little dwarf, reaching no higher 
than their waists, pulled down their hands so much, that 
they could scarce Ifeep ihemselves from tumbling over him. 
But what most troubled them was his so often looking behind 
to stare at Madam Star, who was talking to a couple of 
country gallants, who would by all means escort her to her 
lodgings DgEinst hcT will. The poor actresses endeavored 
many times to get loose from their gentleman usher, but he 
held so fast that they felt themselves in fetters. 

They requested him a hundred times to spare himself hia 
trouble, but he only answered, *' Your servant, your servant " 
(hia ordinary compliment), and gripped their hands ever 
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harder and bardcr. Tlicrtfore they were fain lo be patient 
till they came to their chambcT-stairs, where they hoped lo 
be set at liberty. But Rsgotin w&s better bred ; and repeating 
only *■ Your servinl, your servant/' to all they could say, he 
endeavored at first to go up with them abreast, which he 
found impossible. Tlieii Cave turned her b^ck to [he wall 
and crept up sideways* dragging Ragocin after her, who 
draped Angelica in like manner, she draf^in^ nobody, but 
laughing like mad. 

Now as ^n additional inconvenience, when they were 
within four or five steps of their chamber -door, down comes 
a servant belonging to the inn, with a huge sack of oats of 
excessive weight on his back, who, with much ado- — so heavy 
was his load^ — bids them go down, because he could net ^t 
up again with his burden. Riigotin must needs argue the 
case with him; the fellow swore bluntly he would Jet his ^ck 
fall upon them. This made them go down much faster than 
they had come up; but Ragotin would not, for all that, let 
ga his hold. The man with the oats pressed on close behind 
them, which caused Ragotin to miss a step, so that he hun^ 
to the air, still holding the actresses by the hand, till he pulled 
down Cave upon him, who supported him more than her 
daughter by reason of the advaniage of the place. Thus she 
tumbled down upon him, lighting with her feet on the 
pygmy's chest and bell>» and knocked her head so fiercely 
against her daughter's that they lay all three rolling on the 
floor. The fellow, thinking ihcy could not easily get up in 
time, and being no longer able to support his load, let his 
flack down upon the stairs, swearing and cursing like an 
hostler. The sack burst open with the fall, and in came mine 
host, who scolded like mad. But as he was angry at the 
fellow, so the fellow was angry at the players, and they 
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as angry at Ragotin, who was the ang;nest oi them alt; but 
Madam Star, coming not far behind, was witness of this dis- 
graceful scene, not much inferior to that late adventure of 
the decp-crowjied hat, wherein his head had been most unmer- 
cifully pent upH not to be recovered until a pair of adssora 
had broken the enchantment. Cave swore a great oath that 
Ragotin should never lead her again, and showed Madam 
Star how Wack and blue he had squeezed her hand. Star 
told her it was a just judgment for robtiing her of Ragotla, 
who had engaged to bring her back to her lodgings after the 
play, adding she wa5 glad of the mischance thai had befallen 
him for breaking his word- However, he heard nothing of 
this, being all the whik in dispute with mine hoat^ who 
threatened to make him pay the waste of his oats, and had 
already offered to beat his servant on the same account, who 
for that reason beat Ragotin. and called him a pettifogger. 
Angelica began to banter him in her turn, and reproached 
bim with his in^deUty to Madam Star, 

In line. Fortune showed plainly how little she was yet 
concerned in the promises made to Ragotm, of making him 
gain hei affection to ^uch a degree as would render him more 
happy than any lover in the whole country of Mayne — nay, 
Le Ferche and Laval added. The oats were swept up again, 
and the actresses went into their chamber one by one, with- 
out any further misfortune Ragotin did not follow thetn, 
nor can I tell exactly what became of him. Supper-time at 
last came, and to supper they went. After supper all with- 
drew to their respective apartments, and Destiny locked him- 
self in with the actresses in order to pursue his story. 

— " The Comic Rontance." 
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Strolling Players 

BsiCHT Phcebus had already run through about half his 
career; ard his eharlot, haWng passed the meridian and gone 
on the declivity of the sky, rolled on swifter than he desired. 
Had hi« horses been willing to have made use of the alope 
of their way, they might have finished the remainder of the 
day in less than half a quarter of an hour; but instead of 
pulling amain, Lbcy curveted about, ^nifGng brine in the air, 
which set them neighing, and made them sensible that they 
were near the sea, where their father is said to take his rest 
every night. 

To speak more like a man and in ptainer terms, it was 
between five and six of the dock, when a cart came into 
the market-place of the town of Mans. This cart was 
drawn hy two yoke of lean oxen, led by a breedinff marc, 
which had a colt that skipped to and fro like the silly crea- 
ture that it was. The can was laden with trunks, port- 
manteaus, and great packs of painted clothes, that made a 
aort of pyramid, on the top of which sat a damsel in a half- 
city, haif-countiy dress, A young man, as pooi in clothes 
as rich in mien, walked by the side of the cart. He had a 
great pal*;h on his face (which covered one of his eyes and 
half of one ehcek) and carried a long fowling-piece on his 
ihoulder, with which he had murdered several magpies, jays, 
and crows, that, having strung together, made him a sort of 
bandoleer; at the end of it hung a hen and a goose which 
looked as if they had been taken from an enemy by way of 
pltinder. Instead of a hat he wore a night-cap, tied about 
his head with garters of several colors, and which was 
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withoui doubt a kind of unfinished turban. His doubirt 
ivaa a grbcl-coat, girt abcul with a leather thong, which 
BcTvcd likewise to support a rapier so very long; that it could 
not be used dexterously without the help of a rest. He wore i 
pair of breeches luc^ked up to above the middle of his thigh^i 
like (hose that players have when they represent sm ardent 
hero. Instead of shoes he wore tragic buskins, bespattered 
with dirt up to the ankles. An old man, somewhat more regu- 
lar in hia dresa, though in a very ordinary habit, walked by 
hts side. He carried a bass-viol on his shoulders; and* be- 
cause he stooped a Little as he wcnt^ one might have taken 
him at a distance for a huge tortoise walking on its hind 
feet. Some cnlic or other will probably find fault with the 
courpariaon by reason of the disproportion between thai crea- 
ture and a man, but I speak of those great tortoises that arc 
to be found in the Indies; and beside*, 1 make bold to use 
the simile on my own authority, . , , 

Let ua return to our strolling company. They have passed 
by the tennis-court at the "Hind," before which were then 
assembled some of the chief men of the town. The novelty 
of our strollers' equipage and the noise of the mob, which 
had by this time gathered around the cart, drew the eyes of 
all those honorable burghers upon our unknown travelers. 
Among the rest was a sub-sheriff, La Rapiniere by name; 
he, bearing the authority of a magistrate, asked them who 
they were. The young man whom T described before, with- 
out offering to pull off his turban (because with one hand he 
held his gun, and with the other the hill of his sword, lest it 
should beat against his legs), answered him thai they were 
French by birth and players by profession, that his stage-name 
was Destiny, his old comrade's Rancor, and the gentlewoman's 
(who sat roosting like a hen on the top of their baggage) 
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Cave. This odd name set some of the company laugfliing, 
whereupon the youn^^ player answered thai the name of Cave 
ought not to seem mere strange lo men ot 9cnse than Moun- 
tain, Valley, Rose, cr Thorn. The conversation ended with 
the same tumult of blows, cursing, and si^earing as took 
place before the cart- The squabble had been occasioned by 
the servant of the tennis-court falling foul upon the carter 
wiihont saying why or wherefore; yet ihe reason was that 
his marc and oxen had made too free with a truaa of hay 
that lay before the door. However, the combatants were 
al length parted, and the mistress of the tennis-court, 
who liked to hear a play belter than sermons or vespers, with 
marvelous generosity for the keeper of a tennU-court, bid 
the carter let his cattle eat their bellies full. , h , 

La Rapini^rc renewed the conversation interrupted by the 
squabble, and a^kcd the young player whether the company 
consisted only of Rancor^ Cave^ and himself. " Our com- 
pany," answered he, "is as complete as that of the Prince of 
Orange, or of his Grace the Duke of ^pemon; but through 
a misfortune that befell us at TourSn where our rattle-headed 
door-keeper happened to kill one of the men-at-arms of the 
governor of the province, we were forced to flee in a hurry, 
and in the sad pickle in which you see us. Had we but the 
keys of our trunks, we might entertain the town for four or 
five days." The player's answer made every one prick up hii 
ears. La Rapiniire offered an old gown of his wife's to Cave, 
and the tennis-woman two or three suits of clothes to Destiny 
and Rancor *' But " answered some of the byatanders, *' there 
arc only three of you." " No matter of that," replied Ran- 
cor, " for I once acted a whole play myself, and represented 
the king, queen, and the ambassador in my sitigle person. I 
made use of a false treble tone when I impersonated the 
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queen ; I spoke through the nose for the ambassador, address- 
ing raysclf to the crown, which I placed upon a chair ; and 
when I did the king, 1 resumed my seat, my crown, and my 
gravity, and lowered the key of my voice to a bass. Now to 
convince you of this, if you will satisfy our carter, defray our 
charges at the inn, and lend us what clothes you can spare, 
we will act before night; otherwise we must beg Ica-ve to 
refresh ourselves and rest, for we have come a great dis- 
tance."—" The Comic Romance." 
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Franfois dc la Rochefoucauld 
Maxims and Sentences 

A WOMAN is faithful to her first lover a long time — unless 
she happens to take a second- 
He who is pleased wkh nobody is much more unhappy 
than he with whom nobody is pleased. 

We all have sufficient fortiiude to bear the misfortunes of 
our friends. 

Had we no faults of our own, we should notice them with 
less pleasure in others. 

We promise according to our hopes, and perform aceordin^ 
to cur fears. 

Old men are fond of gi^'PE good advice lo console them- 
selves for their impotence lo give bad examples. 

Wc often do good in order that we may do evil with 
impunity. 

If we resist our passions it is more from their weakness 
than from our sireoph. 

We should have very little pleasure if we did not some- 
times Hatter ourselves. 

It is easier to be wise for othcra than for ourselves^ 

Men would not live long in society if they were not dupes 
to each other. 

Virtue would not travel so far if vanity did not keep her 
company. 

Hypocrisy Is the houiage which vice renders to virtue. 

In the adversity of our best friends we often find some- 
thing which does not displease us. 
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Gravity is a mystery of the face, invented to conceal the 
defects of the mind. 

Affected simplicity 13 refined imposture. 

We often pardon those who weary \a, but never those 
whom we weary. 

There is no man who thinks himself in any of his quali- 
ties inferior to the man he esteems most in the world. 

We take less pains to be happy than to appear so. 

He who lives free from folly is less wise than he imagines. 
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On Fasting 

My friend 6pok« with much concern, for he is seriouily 
afflicted at these disorders. For my own part I applauded 
the excellence of Jesuitical policy, and went immediately to 
one of their best casuists, with whom 1 wUhed ai this mrv 
ment to renew a foroicr acquaintance. Knowing how to 
proceed, I bad no diHiculty in Introducing and conducting 
the subject. Retaining his attachment to me, he welcomed 
me with a thousand exprescions of kindness^ and after some 
desultory conversation, 1 took occasion to make an inquiry 
respecting fasting, for the purpose of leading insensibly to 
the panicnlar object of my solicitude. I stated how difficult 
I felt it. He exhorted me to resist my own ctisinclinatinns ; 
but I persisting in my complaints, he became compass ionatc, 
and hegan to fi'ame &ome excii£es for me. Many which he 
offered did not exactly accord with my taste, till ai length 
he asked if 1 could not sleep without supper. ** No," said I ; 
" in consequence of which I am obliged to breakfast at noon 
and to sup ai night." " I am very happy," answered he, *' that 
I have discovered an innocent method of relieving your anx- 
iety; go, go, you are under no obligation lo fast. However, 
do not depend on my word; come with me into the library," 

I went. *' Here, here," said he, taking up a book, *' is your 
proof, and oh. what a noble one it is— furnished by Escobar t " 
" Who is Escobar ? " " What, are you ignorant of the name 
of Escobar, of our society, who has compiled this moral 
theology from twenty-four of our fathers, who in his preface 
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compares this book to "that of flie Revelarinn, whtch was 
scaled wltb seven aeal5»* and says that Christ delivered it thus 
scaled to the four. Suarez, Vasqu»p MoUna> and Valcntia, 
in the preacnce of four-and-twenty Jesuits, who represent the 
four- and- twenty elders^" When he turned to the passa^ 
respecting faaiing. "See, bccI " he exclaimed: *' "Ib he who 
cannot sleep without a supper obliged to fast ? By no means,' 
Are you now satisfied ? " " Not entirely so," replied I, '' for 
I can fast pretty well by making a breakfast in the morning 
and a supper at niglit/' "Oho, then, look at what follows; 
there ia not a single consideration omitted: ' If a person can 
content himself with a breakfast in the morning and a supper 
at night ' " — " That is exactly my case "— " ' he is not obli^ 
to fast; for no one is imder any obligation to disarrange the 
order of his meal*.'" "Good reason!" "But/' eontinued 
he, "do you habitually drink much wine?" "No, father, I 
exceedingly dislike it/* " I said this," added he* " simply to 
intimate that you might take it in the morning, or whenever 
you please without breaking your fast ; and a glass of witie is 
always cheering." " May a person, without breaking his fast, 
drink wine at any hour he pleases, and in considerable quan- 
tiiies? " " He may, and a dram too. I did nut recollect the 
dram," said he; 'M must note it down in my memoranda." 
"Truly this Escobar/' said 1, "ia a fine man." "Oh/' re- 
joined he, " everybody admires him ; he puts such lovely ques- 
tions. Look again: 'If a man doubt whether he be of 
age, is he obliged to fast? No. But suppose 1 should come 
of age lo-nighi, at an hour after midnight, and to-morrow 
is to be a fast, should I be obliged to fast to-morrow? No; 
for you may eat as much as yo^i please from twelve to one, 
because you would not yet have completed twenty-one years; 
and S0| having a right to break your fast, you are not obliged 
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to keep it- Oh," sa*d I, "what an agreeable publka- 

tioa 1 *' " Indeed it is— G^re [s nevei tiied of it. I pass whole 
days and aights in rtading it: I can actually think oE nothing 
tUc."—" ProiAnciai LaUrj/' 



On Usury 

"Let us/* said my friend the casuist, "now speak about 
tH£n of bwsiHess. You are aware thai our greatest difficulty 
with them \s to prevent usury, for whfeb purpose our fathers 
have exerted the utmost care; for such is their utter detes- 
tation of this vice, that EacobsT saya, ' that to affirm of usury 
It i% no crime, is to be ^ilty of heresy'; and our Father 
Baufiy, in his Sumntary of Situ, has filled a number of pages 
with an account of the punishments due to usurers. He pro- 
nounces them ' infamous when alive, and unworthy of burial 
when dead* '* " Indeed I " said I, " is Father Bauny so ss- 
Tcrc? I could not have itnaEincd it." '' It Js so, however/* 
said he, ** when It h necessary ; but then this learned casuist^ 
observing that men are only induced to usury by the desire of 
gain, adds, in the ^ame place, * the world would be very much 
obliged iif guaranteeing them against the bad effects of usury, 
and at the same time against its guilt, some expedient could 
be adopted o£ legally procuring as much or more pecuniary 
profit than is obtained by usurious practises.'" '* Undoubt- 
edly, father; then we should not have any more usurers/' 
"This he has accomplished by furnishing 'a general method 
for persons of every description, gentlemen, presidents, coun- 
selors/ etc — and so easy, that it consists simply in pro- 
nouncing certain words when the money is lent, in consc- 
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quence of which the profit may be taken without htirg guilty 
of a usurious transaction, which it would be withojt such 2 
precaution/' "Pray, what are these mysiermus words? ^' 
"Not at all mysterious; thcj are his own words, for you 
know that he wrote hia Summary of Sins in French, aa he 
says in his preface, 'to be understood by all mankind.' The 
person of whom you wish to borrow shall answer thus: "1 
have no money to lend, though I have some, to be sure, to 
place OUT for an honest and tarvful profit. If yoti wi^h to 
improve the sum you request by honest industry, by a co- 
partnership of half and half, possibly I might be induced to 
accommodate you. But as it is a troublesome affair to settle 
the promts of trade, if you will insure me a certain gain and 
my whole principal, without any risk, we shall agree the 
sooner; and, in fact, you shall have the money immediately,' 
Is not this an admirable method of acquiring money without 
committing sin? And has not Father Bauny good reason for 
saying in concluaion, ' By this means* in my opinion, a great 
number of people who, by usury. cxtortioTi* and illegal con- 
tracts, provoke the Divine indignation, may save themselves, 
and acquire good, honest, and lawful profits ' ? " 

—"Frovinciai Letters" 



On Mental Reservations 

" I PSDCEED to the facilities we have invented for the avoid- 
ance of BID in the conversation and intrigues of the world. 
One of the most embarrassing things to provide against is 
lying, when it is the object to excite confidence in any false 
representation. In thia case, our doctrine of eqinvocah is 
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of admirable service, by which, says Sanchez, 'it ia lawful 
to uac ambiguous terms to give the iinprcasion a difTerent 
sense from thai which you undcraUnd yourself." " This I 
am well aware of, father/' " We have," continued be, " pub- 
lished it so frequently, that in fact everybody is acquainted 
with il ; but pTay. do you know what is to be done when no 
equivocal terms can be found?" "No, father" "Ha, I 
thought this would be new to you : it is the doctrine oF men- 
iai reservations. Sanchez states it in the same place : ' A per- 
son may take an oath that he has not done such a thing, 
though in fact he has, by saying ta himself, it was not done 
on a certain specified day or before he was born, or by con- 
cealing any other similar circumstance which gives another 
meaning to the statement. This is in numberless instances 
extremely convenient, and is always justifiable when it ia 
necessary to yotir welfare, honor, or property,' " 

" But, father, is not this adding perjury to lying? " *'No; 
Sanchez and Filluitus show the contrary: '* It is the m/^n- 
iion which stamps the quality of the action;^ and the latter 
furnishes another and surer method of avoiding lying. After 
saying in an audible voice, I swear that J did not do this, you 
may add inwardly, to-day; or after affirming aloud, / stvear, 
you may repeat in a whisper, J say; and then resuming the 
former tone — / did not do it. Now this you must admit ia 
telling the truth." "I own it is/' said I; "but it is telling 
truth in a whispert and a lie in an audible voice; besides, I 
apprehend that very few people have sufEcient presence of 
raind to avail themselves of this deception." "Our fathers," 
answered the Jesuit, " have in the same p!ace given direc- 
tions for those who dp not know how to manage these nice- 
ties, so that they may be indemnified against the sin of lying, 
while plainly declaring ihcy have not done what in reality 
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rhey hrwe, provided ' that, in general, they intended to give 
the sannt sense to ilieir assertion which a skilful man would 
have contrived to do.' " 

'^ Now confess," he asked, "have not you sometimes been 
embarrassed through an ignorance of this doctrine?" '' Cer- 
tainly." "And wJlJ you not admit, too, that it would often 
be vcfy convenient to violate your word with a good con- 
science ? " "Surely, one of the most convenient things in 
the world!" "Then, sir, listt^n to Escobar; he gives this 
gfcneral rule: 'Promises are not obligatory when a man 
has no intention of being bound to fulfil them; and it sel- 
dom happens that he has such an incentioiit luiless he con- 
&rma it by an oath or bend, so that when he merely says 
/ will do it, it is to be understood 1/ kf do not ckange kis 
mind; for he did not intend by what he promised lo deprive 
himself of his liberty/ He furnishes some other rules which 
you may read for yourself, and concludes thus: 'Everything 
IS taken from Molina and our other authors — omnia fx Mo- 
Una et aiiis; ' it is, consequently, indisputable." 

"Father/* exclaimed I, "I never knew before that the 
direction of the intention could nullify the obligation of a 
promise." "Now, Ihen/^ said be, "you perceive this very 
much facilitates the intercourse of mankind/' 

— " Prcvindal Leitm." 
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The Fox^ tke Wolf, and the Horse 

A Fci, though young* by no means raw, 
Had 5ccn a horse — the Erat he ever saw. 
"Ho J neighbor wolf," said he to one quite gTccn, 
"A creature in our meadow I have seen — 

Sleek, gr&nd 1 1 seem to s«c him yet — 

The finest beast I ever met." 

" Ts he a stouter one than we? " 

The wolf demanded eagerly. 

" Some picture of him let me see/' 
"HI could paint," said fox, " I should delight 
T' anticipate your pleasure at the sight; 
But come, who knows? perhaps it is a prey 

By fortune offered in our way." 
They went. The horse, turned loose to graze, 
Not liking much their looks or waya. 

Was just about to gallop off. 
" Sir/* said the fox, '* your humble servants, we 
Make bold to ask you what your name may be/' 

The horse, an animal with brains enough, 
Replied^ *' Sirs, you yourseli^ea may read my name^ 
My shocr round my heel hath writ the same/' 
The fox excused himself for want of knowledge : 
*'Me, sir, my parents did rot educate — 
So poor a hole was their entire estate. 
My friend^ the wolf, however, taught at college, 
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Could read it were it even Greek." 
The wolf, to flattery weak, 
Approached, to verify the boast; 
For which four teeth he lost. 
The high'raked hoof came down with such a blow 
As laid him bleeding on the ground full low. 
" My brother/' said the fox, " this shows how just 
What once was taught me by a fox cf wit — 
Which on thy jaws this animal hath writ^ 
'All unknowTi things the wise mistrust' " 



The Council of the Rats 

Old Rodilard, a certain cat. 

Such havoc of the ra 15 had made, 
Twas difficult to ^nd a rat 

With Nature's debt unpaid 
The few that did remain, 

To leave their holes afraid^ 
From usual food abstain, 
Not eating half ihtir fill. 
Aud wonder no one will, 
That one, who made on rats his revel, 
With rats passed not for cat, but devil. 
Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater. 
Who had a wife, went out to meet her; 
And while he held his caterwauling. 
The unkilled rats, their chapter calling. 
Discussed the point, in grave debate, 
How they njight shun impending fate. 
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Th*ir dean, a priideni rn, 
Thought bcsl. and better soon than late. 

To bell ihc fatal cat; 
That, when he took his hunting- round. 
The r^iCs, well cautioned by the ^ound, 
Might hide in safety underground. 
Indeed, he knew no other means. 
And al^ the rest 
Ac once confessed 
Thdr minds were with the dean^s. 
No better plm, they all believed, 
Could possibly have been conceived; 
No doubt, the thing would work right well. 
If 2ny one would hang the bell. 
But, one by one, said every rat, 
*' Vm not so big a fool as that." 
The plan knocked up in thi3 re$pec^ 
The council closed without efEect. 
And many a council I have seen. 
Or reverend chapter with its dcaa^ 

That, thus reaolving wisely. 

Fell through like this precisdy. 

To argue or refute, 

Wise counselors abound; 
The man to execute 

la harder to be found. 



—TabUj: 
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The Crow and the Fox 

A ALASTEB crow, pcmlicd on a tree one daf, 

Wi5 holding in his beak a piece of cheese. 
A master fox, by th' odor drawn that way. 
Spake unto him in words like these: 
" Good- morning, ray Lord Crow I 
How ^st\\ you look^ how handsome you do growt 
UpOD uiy honor, if your note 
Bears a reacmblancc to your coat. 
You are the phoEnix of the dwellers in these woods." 
At these words docs the croi^ exceedingly rejoiec; 
And, lo display his beauteous voice, 
He opens a wfde beak^ lets fall hi? stolen goods. 

The fox seiicd on't. and said, " My dear good air. 
Learn you that every flatterer 
Lives at the expense of him who hears him out. 
This lesson is well worth some cheese, no doubt." 
The croWt ashamed^ and much in pain, 
Swore, but a tittle Jate, they'd not catch him again, 

— " Fahits." 



The Peasant*! Choree of Punishment 

Once on a time, as history's page relates, 
A lord, possessed of many large estates. 
Was angry with a poor and humble clod, 
Who tilled hii grounds and feared his very nod. 
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Th' ofTciidc (as often happens) was but small* 
But on him, vowed the peer, his rage should fall. 
Slid he, '■ A halter, rascal, you deserve ; 
You'll never from the galiows-turrpike swerve. 
Or, soon or late, you swinging will be found; 
Who, born for hanging, ever yet was drcwned? 
Howc'cr youUl smile to hear my lenient voice; 
Observe, three punishments awail your choice: 
Take which you will. The hrst is, you shall eat, 
Of strongest garlic, thirty heads complete; 
No drink you'll have between, nor sleep, nor rest ; 
Yon know a breach of promise I driest. 
Or, on your shoulders further I propose. 
To give you, with a cudgel, thirty blows. 
Or, if more pleasing, that you truly pay 
.The sum of thirty [>ounds without delay." 



The peasant 'gan to turn things b his mind. 

Said he, " To take the heads Ttn not inclined ; 

No drink, you say, between — that makes it worse; 

To eat the garlic thus, would pro-ve a curse. 

Nor can I suffer on my tender back, 

That, with a cudgel, thirty blows you thwack," 

Still harder thirty pounds to pay appeared. 

Uncertain how to act, he hanging feared. 

The noble peer he begged, upon his knees. 

His penitence to hear, and sentence ease. 

But mercy dwelled not with the angry lord. 

*' Is this," he cried, "the answer? Bring a cord/' 

The peasant, trembling lest his life was sought. 

The garlic chose, which presently was brought. 
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Upon a dish my lord the number told; 
Ood no way liked ihe garlic to behold. 
With piteous mi«n the gartic head he took, 
Then on it num'rous wajs was led to look. 
And* gmmblinf much, began to 5pit and cat. 
Just like a cat with mustard on her meat; 
To touch it with his tongue he durst rot do. 
He knew nor how to act or what purine. 
The peer, delighted at the man's distress. 
The garlic made him bile, and chew, and press, 
Then gulp it down as if delicious fare. 
The 6rst he passed ; the second made him swear; 
The third he found was eveiy whit as sad. 
He wished the devil had it, 'twns so had. 
In short, when at the twelfth our wight arrived, 
He thought his mouth and throat of skin deprived. 
Said he, *' Some drink I earnestly entreat I " 
" What, Greg'ry/' cried my iord» " dost fed a heat ? 
In thy repasts dost love to wei thy jaws? 
Well 1 well \ I won't object; thou know'sl my laws. 
Much good iTifly't do thee. Here, some wine, some wine 
Yet recollect, to drink, since you design. 
That afterward, my friend, you'll have to choose 
The thirty blows, or thirty pounds to lose," 
'* Bm," cried the peasant, *' 1 sireetcly pray 
Your lordship's goodness, that the garlic may 
Be taken in the account, for as to pelf, 
"Where can an humble lab'rer, like myself, 
Expect the sum of thirty pounds to seize?" 
*'Then/' said the peer, '*bc cudgeled if you please. 
Take thirty thwacks; for naught the garlic goes." 
To moisten well his throat, and ease his woet, 
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The p«asanl drank a copious draft of wine. 
And then to tiear ehe cudgel would resign. 

A single blow he patiently endured; 

The second, howsoc^ert hb patience cured i 

The third was more severe, and each was wors^ 

The punishment be now began to curse. 

Two lusty wighfs, with cudgels thrashed his back. 

And regularly gave him thwack and thwack. 

li« cried, he roared, for grace he begged his lord, 

Who marked each blow, and would no case accord; 

But carefully observed, from time to time. 

That lenity he always thought sublime; 

His gravity preserved; considered loo 

The blows received and what continued due, 

At length, when Greg'iy twenty strokes had got. 

He pileously exdaimcd, "If more's my lot 

I never shall survive! Ohf pray forgive, 

If you desire, my lord^ that I should live." 

•' Then down with thirty pounds," replied the peer. 

" Since you the blows so much pretend to fear, 

I'm sorty for you ; but if all the gold 

Be not prepared, your godfather, Tm told. 

Can lend a part. Yet, since so far you've been. 

To flinch the rest you sure!/ won't be seen." 

The wretched peasant to his lordship flew. 
And trembling, cried, " Tie up I The number view I " 
A scrutiny was made, which nothing gained; 
No choice but pay the money now remained. 
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This grieved hiin much) and o'er the fdlow^s face. 

The dewy drops were seen to flow apace. 

All useless proved. The full demand he sent. 

With which th« peer expressed himacli content 

Unlucky he whoe'er his lord offends I 

To golden ore, howe'cr, the prnud man beads. 

'TwBS vain that Grcg^rgy a pardon prayed. 
For trivial faults the peasant dearly paid; 
His throat inflamed — his tender back well beat^ 
His money gone— and all to make complete, 
Withtiui the least deduction for the pain, 
The blows and garlic gave the trembling swain, 

-^" Tales.' 
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Two Imaginafive Innkeepers 

Cakpalin, Couacaillbt, and CLtKna^i.. 

X^arp, Would you drink of the best, sir, sl*p in here. We 
are not wanting Eor alrocg wine o£ Orleans, Malmsey, Bur- 
gtmdy, and exquisite cordials from Ehe valleys of the 
Rhone. 

Cottr^ Sir, here you can drink, too, the wine o£ Malaga 
and ContcpordriiK, and MuscatcUe sweeter than nectar. 

Carp. Yes, he has drafts for you, no doubt, wine or 
Nanterre and wine of ArgenteuIL Lean cat that he is, he'll 
treat you well- — with vinegar 

Cour. It's better than yours. 

Carp. Keeper ol a mere cook-shop you arc; an adulterer 
of wine who spoils the trade, 

Couf, Oh, you frying-pan herot 
Insolent slave I 

Sir, come to my inn. That fellow is a sharper. 
If you donH gel away from here I'll smaah your 



Carp. 
Cour. 
Carp. 

snout. 

CUan. 

Carp. 
you. 

CUan. You do not please me with your importunities. 
You have already torn my coal in several places. 

Carp. If 1 get a stick (ExU CouRCAiU-tr,) 
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CUan. Well, but don't make so much ado. The people 
on the street are watching ihe fu£S. I'l^ go in here. 

Carp. Now, sir, you are talking sensibly. It is undoubc- 
edly at the "Black Head" thai fashionable people stop to 
drink. 

Ciian^ 1 earc little for wine. Have you anything to eat? 

Carp. Assuredly. We furnish the most delectable deli- 
cacies, seen only on the besi: tables — dishes exquisitely made 
and wett spiced. 

CUan^ Well, one of these I should lilce. 

Carp. Pigeons on toast ajid partridges in pics, with hcrb^ 
and spices, marrow, and roasts of beef crowned with citron 
and jelly. 

CV/on. Enough, enough t 

Carp. We know how (o make dainty dishes of veal in 9 
royal manner, pigeons and chickens 

Ciian^ But 1 want only one dish I 

Carp. You can have four. It's only a matter of cost. 
You'll be as well served here as in the best inn in France. 
To the scups I give a flavor, I tetl you — I have skilful hands 
enough, thank Heaven f 

Cifan. You have some smaller dish to begin on? 

Corp. Of course! We have tongues of beef, hashed 
chickens with white saucCj sheep's feet with ham, and minced 
meat with crusts. Then, for the middle of the dinner, come 
capons and hens, pheasants and ttirtte-doves, woodcocks and 
partridges, ducks and plovers, teals and thrushes, snipes, cur- 
lews, wild ducks, peewits 

Clian. Oh, my dear host, stop, stop, 1 beseech you! 

Carp. In a word, in this inn nothing is lacking. Fniit 
would you have? The orchards of Touraine have yielded 
their wealth to me. Do you wish to dispense with meat for 
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a day? We give you soups of green peas, onions, asparagus, 
and rice, then salmon, turbot, trout, or sole, fried or 

stewed 

CUoH. Another day, my friend, another day I Oh, but 
I'm hungry I — " The Indiscreet Lover" 
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The ^gaci Practises 
Doctor CsisFiif SKd Fesnaki}, 



Cru* Pythagorusj Plato, Pancraa, Hestod, Calo 

Frr, What is thU learned man sayingP Ml listen. 

Cris. Vergil, Alexander, Lucullus 

Fer. Ye gods I 

Cris. Scipio Africanus, Joddel, Maacarillc, Arislotlc, Lu- 
cian — physicians of Qesar, slayers of Alexander, you behold 
before you a phenix sprung from your ashes. 

F^fy Can he be a physician? He talks hke one, 

CfU. Approach, ye great masters of learning, and behold 
the mysteries that medicine t^nfoldsl 

Fer^ He is a doctor^ to be sure, 

CfU. Come and behold the herb of the Arabian sea 

Fer, Sir I 

Cru. Listen lo me. Ego sum medicos. 1 am a past-mas- 
ter of the art medicinal, a diciple of Hippocrates, I can give 
balms and antidotes; by means of this most nobte art T can 
predict that he whf> dies of fever in February will not be ill 
in March; that the year consists of four seasons; that blind- 
Ecaa destroys Ihc sight 

Fcr. I do not doubt your rare knowled£:e. If 1 might dare 
to request 

Cris. What? Speak I 

Fer. That jou visit my daughter, whose life we de- 
opair of. 
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Cris^ Vou hxv^ a <laughter P It foUovra, then, that jou 
are bcr father. 

Fer. Ye5. sir, and 1 ftar that she will die. 

Cris. Ts she very ill? 

Ftr. Very. 

CnV, She doca wroni^. T would advise her to stop it. 
Nothing may dominate ua without b^tommg our complete 
master, and disease by its secret methods corrupts the flesh 
and destroys the body. The patietit desirous of purifying 
himself muse give his nature a lift. The vapor of the earth, 
opposed to illness, create:; a channel Ibrough the frame. The 
cold Cancer renders tbe illness silent, the brave Zodiac faces 
Saturn^ and if one agrees with these signs, it i& dear that 
nothing so shortena life as death. These are the lessons that 
my auchori have taught me. By the way, ii your daughter 
dead? 

Ftr. No< sir- 

Cris. Doea she take food? 

Fer. A little, thank Heaven 1 

Crir. Then she is not dead. 

Fer. No, nol 

Cris. So mnch the belter, I am glad of it. 

Fer. Glad of whatP Before the day is over her life may 
fade out, 

Cris. So much the worse, Hai she bcea seen by a phy- 
sician ? 

Ftr. No, 

Cris. Then it ia an evil design of hers to die without the 
proper ceremonies. Our school of medicine looks with aus- 
picioQ upon all such. Wlieu a man is about to die, he should 
always have a physician to aid him in the process. Whoever 
takes it into his head to die without the proper forms of 
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procedurf causes a scandal. Inform your daughter, thcre- 
forr, that she must not think, of d^ing before I hav^e accn hci. 

Enter LiSE. 

Lite. Ah, sir, your daughter is very ill. 

Ftr. How doefi she show li? 1 tremble. 

Lise. She complains nf her stomach. She fincls no rest at 
all— gets up, lies down, and riaes again. (Seeing ChISpIN.) 
la that fellow a beggar? 

Fer^ No! He is the most perfect rcpreaentalive o£ the 
medical science I have been fortunate enough to meet. 

Lise. A physician? 

Cm, Ccriairly. My robe shows you that. But let ub 
lose no time in putting my art to the test. Take me to the 
patienL 



LucKESSE, FeekamDj Ceispin, and Lt»E. 

Lwcr. Oh, father I 

Ftr, My child I 

Lisf. Courage ! 

Lucr, I am dying! 

Cris. I find you looking fairly well. Your humble Senr- 
ainC- If my remedies prove vain, stilt you will have the satis- 
faction of dying under competent hands. So console your- 

Lmt. Alaal 

Ms. Let me feel your pulse, that I may ascertain 

whether death h really in such a hurry for you- [InsUad 
of taking the ivrist of Lucpesse, ht takes her father^s,) Dear 
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TOC, how your pulse beats. I dislike telling yoii, but un- 
doubtedly your disease \s mortal. Take care, 

F^r, Oh, Lord! what terrible newsf Am I so ill as that? 

Cm. You? How EO^ 

Fer- It was my puUe that you f elt 1 

Cris. And does that astonish you? Extreme Icndcrness 
makes one of father and daughter. Between then; nature 
has established so close a relation thai, though the person- 
alities arc two, the current of their blood is one; they arc 
echoes of each other's maladies, and Che child's illness i» 
evident in the father. 

Fer. Hew true ! 

Cris. Nevertheless, although my knowledge shines 
brightly cvtn now, I will resolve to feel your daughter's 
pulse. 

Lucr. Here it is. 

Cri>. I suspected it. Nothing ails you except too much 
blood. Without that 

Liter. But, sir, do you not see how near death I am? 

Cris. Let me feel your puhe again. Have you fever? 

Lucr. ] don't know* 

CKj- No? 

Lucr. No, 

CWj. Fie t 

Fer. At what? 

Cris. Dad management. If she does not even know it, 
how can she be anything but very III. Do you see? 

Fer. Ob, that I knew the cause of her illness 1 

Cris. It's fever. Nothing else. Bui, whether it be fever 
or gangrene or a fit, I know very well how to cure her. 

Fer. (ro Lisc). Get pen and ink! 

Cris. What for? 
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Pir. To write your prescHption. 

Cm. Nonsnuc, nonsense I I have it all ready. I carry 
one for every event — for the eyes, for the teeth. But, since 
she is ignorant of the nature of her disease, she certainly 
needs a prevcription citable to all the diseases among which 
hen may be found.—" Tkt Flying Phytician." 
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Annoyances of Paris 

HKAVE14S. what makes Ihe air rcsDUnd with these mournful 
cnea? Is it to lie awake that cnc g^cs to bed in P^rla? 
What angry demon brings the cats from ali the gutters to 
this spot, night after night, in all clemity? Jt i* in vain that 
I jump from my bed full of worry and fright; it seems as 
though all he!l had come with them to risil me. One mews 
in a growling bass like a furious tiger ; another rolls its voice 
like a screaming child. But that is not everything. To keep 
me awake, the rats and mice seem to have come to an under- 
standing with the cats. More importunate are they to me, 
during the dark night, than ever in full day that wonderful 
bore, the Ahb^ Pure. , . . 

But if at Paris I cannot find rest in bed, it becomes a 
thousand times worse when I venture out of doors. What- 
ever place 1 go to, I must fight against the ceaseless, antlike 
■warm of importunates. One runs a plank against me until 
I am one Urge bruise — a glance shows me my hat turned 
inside out. Here a funeral procession advances to the 
church with mournful steps, and farther off quarreling 
lackeys make the dogs bark and the people swear. There 
pavers interrupt my passage; yonder I am warned away 
irom a house that is being repaired. Workmen creeping 
about on the roof of a house pour down a plentiful rain of 
alale and tiles, while over there comes a tottering beam on a 
cart, threatening danger. Six horses harnessed to the heavy 
load can scarcely drag it over the slippery pavement. In 
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turmng round the beam becomes entangled in the wlicel at 
a carriaf^e, overturning it in a heap of mire^ when another 
vehicle, passing Ihere al the samo moment, is embarrassed 
by the same rude embrace. Soon twenty carriages arrive in 
smglc ait, followed apparcnily by a thou^aad others > and, to 
crown these cvib, a mischievous fate brings a troop of oxen to 
the same place. Every one tries to gel through this moil; one 
groans, another swears, and the mule-bells swell the uproar. 
But at that moment a hundred horses come into the crowd, 
and destroy all remnants of order. Everywhere the pedes- 
trians form brigades, aJid soon you have barricades in the 
time of peace. One hears nothing but i clamor of confused 
cnefi, and God thunders in vain to make Himself heard. And 
I, who should have gone to a certain place, seeing the day 
decline, and weary of waiting, not knowing what saint'a 
prolcction to implore— I see myself in danger of being broken 
on the wheel, I jump over twenty rivers of rain. I slip 
through, I push on, when a physician riding on horseback 
knocks me down; so that, daring no longer to appear any- 
where in the state in which T tiow am, without thinking of 
the way, I make off as best I can,— "Tfc* SaJirtrs" 



To Pfrrault 

How comes it, Perrault, I would gladly know, 
That authors of two thousand years ago, 
Whom in their native dress all times revere. 
In your translations should so flat appear? 
'Tis you divest them ol their own sublime, 
By your vile crudities and odious rime. 
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They're thine when suffering thy wretched phras^ 
And then do wonder if they meet no praise. 



On Coiin 

Of all the pens which my poor rimes molest, 
Cotin^s is sharpest, and succeeds the best. 
Others outrageous scold and rail downright. 
With hearty rancor, and true Qiristian spite. 
But he, a readier method does design, 
Writes scoundrel verses, and then says they're mine; 
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BrueyE and Palaprat 
The Trial for Sheep-Stealing 

JiTDCi Bahtoun, AnvocATK Patelen, Guillaumk, flfli 
Aghelet. 

Baft, Let the parlies appear, 

Pai. (_aside to Achzlh). When you arc qucsLioncd, an- 
swer exactly as J told you. 

Bart, {tif Patei-in). Who is that man? 

PaL A fihcpherd who was beaten by his master, and who 
nuslt LQ consequercc^ be trepanned after the hearing of hU 
case. 

Bart. We fnust wait for our opponents, fcr liis attorncj, 
or advocate. But what doea M, Guillaume want with us? 

Cuil, {to Baktdlin). I am going to plead my cause 
myself. 

Pat- (ajidi to Acnelet). Oh I traitor] it's against M. 
Guillaume. 

Agfk. Yes ; he'a my excellent master t 

Pa/- Let ua try to get out o£ thJa. 

CuU^ Ah! who b that man? 

P^* Sir, 1 never plead uicept against an advocate. 

GhU. 1 have no need of an advocate. {AHde.) He 
looks something like him. 

Pai. In that case I must retire. 

Bart. Stay and plead. 

Pat. But, air 
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Bart. Stay, I say. I wish at any rate to have an advocate 
in my audience- If you go, I'll strike you oH the register, 

Pat. (aside, conceaiing hU face with his handkfrckiff)^ 
Wc must conceal our identity as best wc can. 
Bort. M- Guillacme, you ar« the plaintiff; 5pe;kk, 

You must Icnow, sir, that this rascal 

No bad names. 

Very well. This thief 



Cuii. 

Bart, 
GuiL 
BofL 
CuU. 



Call him by his namct or by that of his profession. 
Well, anyhow, sir, I tell you that this rascal of a 
shepherd stole twenty-six of my sheep, 

Pat. That is not proved. 

BarL What's the matter wiih you, advocate? 

Pat. A tciriblc tocthachc. 

Bart. So much the worse. Proceed. 

CvU. By Jove, that advocate rather resembUs the hero 
of my £ix ells of cloib. 

Bart. What proof have you of the theft? 

Cuil. What proof! Why, 1 sold him yesterday — I trusted 
him with six ells, sisL hundred sheep, and 1 find only ci^tj 
in the fiock. 

Pat. 1 beg to deny that fact 

Cvil. {asidt}. If I hadn't first seen the other man delir- 
ious, I should be sure this was my man. 

B^t. Never mind your man, but prove the fact 

Guil. T prove it by ray cloth — I mean by my ledger. What 
has become of the six ells, of the twenty-six sheep missing 
from my flock ? 

Pat. There's no doubt thai it is himself. ATo* tst qu^sUo 
de persona. You were informed that the sheep had died of 
disease. What have ycu to say to that? 

Ciii/. With all due respect, it's false. He carried off under 
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— he killed them lo sell, and yesterday I myself — {Ajide.) 
Yea, It's he. (To Eahtolin.) I sold him £ix — six — I took 
htm in the act, at night, of killing a sheep. 

Pat. (lo Bartolin). A pure invention, sir, to citcuse 
himself for the blows he gave the poor shqjherd, who, u I 
told you before, musl be trepanned aiter the trial. 

Guil. (to Bartolin), By all the gods! your lordship, 
it's perfectly true, it is himself, yes. He carried ofT six ells 
of cloth from my house yesterday, and this moming, instead 
of paying nic the thirty crowns ■ 

Batt, What the devil have six elh of cloth and thirty 
crowns to do with the matter? The case before ua is, £ 
believe, one of stolen sheep, 

Guii. Quite true, sir. That \s another affair, and we shall 
come to it later on. But 1 am not mistaken. Know, then, 
that I hid myself in the shccpfold. (Aside.) Yes, it's cer- 
lainly he, [To Bahtolih,) I hid myself in the shtep- 
fold, and saw that fellow enter. He took a fat sheep^ and 
his fine ivordfl were so successful that he carried off six 
ells 

Bart. Six ells of sheep? 

Gvil, No, of cloth, curse the fellow! 

Bart. Never mind the cloth and the man, but come back 
to your sheep. 

Gu<^ Very well, I come back- The fellow, having drawn 
his knife out of his pocket — T mean my cloth — no. Tin right, 
his knife — he — he — he — he — put it like ihis under his gown, 
and carried it off home; and this ntorning. instead of paying 
me my thirty crowns, he refused me both cloth and raoney. 
Now, ia that right? 

Pat. {lavghin^). Ha! hil hal 

Bart. To yotir sheep, I say, to your sheep. 
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Pet. {laitghittg). Ha! ha! hal 

Bart. But youVe out of your xa'ind, M. Guillaumc; you're 
dreamirg ! 

Fat. Vou Sfe, $tr, he doesn'l know what he's saying. 

Gvil. Indeed, I know perfectly, sir. He stole twenty-six 
sheep; and this mormngn instead of giving me thirty crowns 
for six etis of chesinut-color cloth, he paid me with blue 
devils, the [lyniph Calypso, ta ral la, my gossip when I dance. 
How the deuce am 1 to know what he'll offer me next? 

Pat. Ha! hal ha i He's mad, he's mad! 

Bart. Undoubtedly. Stop, M. GuilEaumef Not all the 
courts of justice in Ihe kingdom togeiher eould make any- 
thing of your case- Vou accuse this shepherd of stealing 
twenty-six sheep, and you mix up with it six elU of cloth. 
thirty crowns, blue devils, and countless fooleries besides. 
Once a^in, eome back to your sheep, or 1 shall set the shep- 
herd free. But ii would be befier for me to question him. 
(To Agnelet.J Come here; what is your name? 

Agn. Baa. 

GfiL He lies; his name is Agrtelet 

Bart. Agnelet or Baa, it's all the same. {To AGNEun",) 
Tell me, is it true that M- Guillaume trusted you with twenty* 
cix sheep? 

A^n. Baa. 

Bart. Perhaps the fear of the law upsets you. Listen, 
and don't be afraid. Did M. GuiUaume find you one night 
killing a sheep? 

Agn. Baa. 

Bart. What's the meaning of this f 

Par, The blows on his head have unsettled his brain. 

Barf. You are greatly to blame. M- Guillaume, 

Guil. I to blame! One man steab my doth, another my 
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■heep, one pays me in songs, a.nother m baas, uid ihtn^ curse 
jt, I'm to bZamel 

Rort. Why, certainly. You should never strike a mati, 
and especLilly on the head. 

Guil. Oh [ that's all very well. It was dark, and when I 
strike, I'm not particular where. 

Pat He confesses. Sir, habemus confitentcm rtrum* 

Guil. Oh, be off with your ron^tareumf You shall pay 
me for the six cEls of dolh, or the devil take you. 

Bart. The doth again ! You are flouting j usticc Out of 
the court and the suit, without costs. 

Guil. I appeal ; and as for you, you ro£ue, we shall see. 

Pat. (to AcNEtxr). Thank his lordship. 

Agn. Baa, baa. 

Bort. Poor wretch— there, that will do. Go and get your- 
self trepanned at once. {ExiL) 

Poi. Now that by my skill IVe got you out of an affair 
which might have ended in the gallows, it's your turn to pay 
me as handsomely as you promised, 

Agn. Baa. 

Pat. Yes, you played your part veiy well. But now, do 
you understand, 1 want my tnitxivf. 

Agn. Baa, 

Pa/. Oht leare d3 baaing, do; there's no more need of 
it There's no one here but you and me. Are you going 
to keep your promise, and pay me well? 

Agn. Baa. 

Pot. You rascal! Am I to be the dupe of a drcsscd-np 

ihccp? By all the devils you shall pay me, or 

(AcKELET rushes out.)' 
—" The Advocate Faitlin." 
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Rcn6 le Sage 
The ArchbUhop^s Veracious Secretary 

I HAD b«cn in the afternoon to fetch ray baggage and horse 
from the inn where I had iodged; afier which I rcLurned to 
supper at the palace^ where I found a very handsome cham- 
ber, and a down bed, prepared for me. The archbishop or- 
dered me t3 be called ear1> next mornSnE:, and gave me a 
homily to transcribe, enjoining me to copy it with all poa- 
aiblc exactness. This I performed minutely, without having 
for^t cither accent, point, or comma; so that the joy he 
expressed was mingled with aurprise. "Good heavens I" 
cried he in a transport, when he had surveyed all the sheets 
of my copy, ** waa anything so correct ever seco? You tran- 
scribe AC well that you must certainly understand grammar. 
Tell me frankly, my friend, have you found nothing that 
shocked you in writing it over? Some neglect, perhaps, in 
the style, or improper term? " "Oh, sir," answered I, with 
an air of modesty, " I am not learned enough to make critical 
obacrvationa ; and if I were, I am persuaded that the works 
of your Grace would escape my censure.** The prelate 
Emiled at my reply; and, though he said noihing, discovered, 
through all his piety, that he was a lirie author- 
By this kind of Sattery 1 entirely gained his good graces, 
became more and more dear to him every day; and a[ length 
understood from Don Fernando, who viaitcd him very often, 
that I was so much beloved I might look upon my fortune as 
already made. This my master himself conhrmed to me, a 
little time after, en the following occasion. One evening 
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he repealed in liis closet, when T was present, with great 
cnthusia^ni, an homily wliich he intended lo |>rono;ince the 
ncjtt day in the cathedral, and. not satisfied VL^ith a^ing my 
□pinion of it m general, obliged mc to single out the particu- 
lar passages which I most admired. I had the BOO<i luck to 
mention those that he himaeH looked upon to be the best, his 
own favorite bits; by which means J passed, in hia jud^ent, 
for a man who had a delicate knowledge of the true beauties 
of a work, " This is," cried he, *' whal is called having taste 
and sentiment: well, friend) I assure you you've not got 
B<sotian ears." In a word, he was so well satisfied with 
me, that he pronounced with some vivacity, " Gil Bias, hence- 
forth give yourself no uneasiness about your fonunc; I 
undertake to malce it extremely agreeable; I like you; and^ 
as a proof of my affection, make you my confidant" 

I no sooner heard these words than 1 fell at his Grace's 
feel, quite overcome with gratitude; I heartily embraced his 
bandy legs, and looked upon myself as a man on the highway 
to wealth and opulence. " Yes, my child," resumed the arch- 
bishop, whose talk had been interrupted by my prostration, 
"you shall be the rcposilory of my most secret thoughts. 
Listen with ailcntlon to whal I ani going to say. My chief 
pleasure consists in preaching; the Lord gives a blessing to 
my homiliec; they touch the hearts of sinners, make them 
seriously reflect on their conduct, and have recourse to re- 
pentance. I have sometimes the satisfaction to see a miser, 
terrified by the images which [ represent to bis 2varice, open 
his treasures^ and lavish ihem with a generous hand. I have 
also torn, as tC were» the epicurean from his pleasures, filled 
hermitages with the sons of ambition, and coiifirmed in her 
duty the wife who has been shaken by the allurements of 
a seducing lover. These conversions, which arc frequent, 
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ou^fat of themselves to excite my study; nevertheless, T wiU 
confess my weakness; 1 propose another reward 10 myself, 
a reward which the ddkacy of my virtue reproaches me with 
in vaiQl I cncan the esteem that the world shows fcr En^ 
polished writing- The honor of being reckoned a perfect 
orator has chnrmed my imagination; my performances are 
thought equally strong and delicate; but 1 would^ of all 
things, avoid the fault of good authors who write too long, 
and retire without forfeiting the least tittle of my reputaLion. 
WhcTcforc, my dear Gil Bias/' continued the prelate, *^ one 
thtng^ that I exact of your zeal h. whenever you shall per- 
ceive my pen to smack of old age, and my genius to flaff, 
don't fail to advise me of it; for I don't trust to my own 
judgment, which may be seduced by self-love. That obser- 
vation must proceed from a disinterested understanding, and 
I make choice of yours, which I know is good, resolved to 
stand by your decision/' . . - 

In the very aenJlh of my favor, we had a hot alarm in 
the episcopal palace; the archbishop was seired with a fit 
of apoplexy; he was, however, succored immediaielyn and 
such salutary medicines administered, that in a few days 
his health was re-esCablbhed : but his understanding had rc' 
ceived a rude shock, which I plainly perceived in the very 
next discourse which he composed- T did not^ however, find 
the difference between this and the rest so sensible as to 
make me conclude that the orator began to flag: ^nd waited 
for another homily to fix my resolution. This indeed was 
quite decisive; sometimes the good old prelate repeated the 
same thing over and over; sometimes rose loo high, or sunk 
too low: tt was a vague discourse, the rhetoric of an old 
professor, a mere capuchinade. 

I was not the only person who took notice of this; the 
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^catCGt part of the audience, when he pronounced it, u if 
they had been also hired to examine it, said softly to one 
another, " This sermon smells slrong of apoplexyJ* Come, 
Ttiaster homil^-cridc (said I then to myself), prepare to do 
your office; yoii sec that Hs Grace begins to fail; it is your 
duty to ^ve him notice of it not only as the depositor ol his 
thoughts, but likewise lest some one of his friends should 
b^ free enough wttb him to Eoeetitall you. 

The onfy thing that embarrassed me was how to break 
the ice. Luckily ihc orator himself extricated me from that 
difficulty by asking what people said of him, and if they were 
satisfied with his last disccurse, I answered that his hom- 
ilies were always admired, but, in my opinion, the last had 
not succeeded so well as the rest in affecting the audience. 
" How, friend ! " replied he with astonishment; " has it met 
with any AHstarchus?" "No, sir," said 1, "by no means; 
such works as yours are not to be criliciiedi everybody ia 
charmed with them. NeverthclesSj since you have laid your 
injunctions upon me to be free and sincere^ 1 will take the 
Liberty to tell you that your last discourse, in my judgment, 
has not altogeiher the energy of your other performances. 
Are not you of the same opinion?*' 

My master grew pafe at these words, and said with a forced 
tmile, " So then. Master Gil Bias, this piece is not to your 
taitc?" "£ don't say so, sir," cried 1, disconcerted. "£ 
think it excellent^ although a little inferior to your other 
works." "I understand you," he replied; *' you think I 
flag, don't you? Come, be plain; you believe it is time for 
mc to lliink of retiring," " I should not have been so bold/* 
said I. '' as to speak so freely, if your Grace had not com- 
manded me. I do Tto more, therefore^ than obey you; and I 
most humbly beg that you will not be offended at my free- 
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dom/' "God forbid," cried he immediately. "God forbid 
that I should Gnd fault with it. In so doing, I should be 
very unjust I don't a1 all take it ill that you apeak your 
sentiment; it ts your sentiment only that 1 find bad. I have 
been most egregiously dcceii/ed by your narrow under- 
standing." 

Though I was disconcerted^ T endeavored to find some 
miti^lJon, in order to set things to rights again; but how ia 
it possible to appease an incensed author, one especially who 
has been acci45tomed to hear himself praised? "Say no 
more, my child/" said he; "you are yet too raw to make 
proper distincEion^. Know that T never composed a better 
homily than thai which you disapprove; for my genius 
(thank Heaven) has> as yet, lost nothing of its rigor. 
Henceforth I will make a better choice of a contidart, and 
keep one of greater ability than you. Go," added he, push- 
ing me by the shoulder out of his closet, " go tell my treas- 
urer to give you a hundred ducats, and may Heaven bless 
you. Good'by, Master Gil Bias, I wish you alt manner of 
prosperity, aod a little better Ustc,"— " GU Bias** 



The Universal Fire Cure 



I WAS perfectly astonished that any person should be so 
foolish as to place himself under my Uncle Damieu's hands; 
for he was bigoted in the practise of the ancients, and fol- 
lowed their precepts with scrupulous precision and severity. 

A few instances of his mode of practise, in particular cases, 
will completely exhibit his professional character. In vene- 
section, be made the incision transversely; and to close the 
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crifice, either choked the vdn with a silk cord< or caiiter- 
ucd the wound with a red-hot iron. To rdievc a patient from 
the pangs of the goul, he made punctures on the afflicted part 
with needles put together m Ihe form of a brushy and dissi- 
pated all scrafulouB swellings by prieking the parts with 
the sharp points [hat grow on a Ihorn-back's tail. A nasal 
hemorrhage he stopped by making a transverse incision from 
one part of the forehead to the other, or rather two iiicisionsj 
in the 3haT>e of St. Andrew's Cross, all round the hairy part 
of the head. The most powerful caustics were constantly 
applied to the hip, loins, and thighs to remove sciaticas; and 
he banished a headache by placing red-hot irons on each side 
of the nostrils, temples, cheeks, and under the chin. The 
dement of fire. In short, was his grand specific for the curt 
of every disorder ; and the belly, legs, and thighs of dropsical 
persons were fried or broiled without mercy. But, as it 
sometimes happened, whenever a refractory patient obsti- 
nately refused to try the effect of these salutary ordeal s^ he 
humanely accommtidatcd his practise to the wcakriess of the 
patient i and, under pretense of employing a more anodyne 
remedy than Brc, he scalded the flesh with hot water or 
boiling oil, unless they preferred being singed w^th ignified 
Etilfur, spirits of wine, gunpowder, melted lead, or liquefied 
glass. 

This able professor, anxious to instruct me in all the rays- 
terics of the healing art, frequently carried me off with him 
when he had any grand operation to perform; but, instead 
oi affording information to my mind, he tortured every feel- 
ing of my heart. I am sure that 1 should have endured, 
without complaining, all the pains that can afflict maokind, 
rather than have undergone the mildest of his remedies. He 
waa, however, principal surgeon to the hospital of Murcift, 
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where T constantly attended him, lo learn this art of broiling 
people into health. 

Leaving me one moniing by the bedside of a man who 
had been broiled in varioua vra/s for the dropsy, the unhappj- 
sufferer entreated me with doleful cries to give him a drop 
of water, to assuage the raging thirst by which he was 
devoured. The heart of a surgeon should be ineKorable to 
the cries of his patient, bm, unable to re^st the afTccting 
entreaty which was made to me upon thi^ occasion, t pre- 
sented lo his lips a large jug half full of water, which he 
seized with avidity between his hands, and emptied in a 
moment. No sooner, however, had 1 afforded him this com- 
fort than he fainted away, and by an almost instantaneous 
death gained perfect relief from all his complaints. 



Dialogue Between Tiuo Chimn^s 
Chiuney E ani Chiuney F. 



B. Pray tell me, M you please, good neighbor F, how you 
can, without being tired, put up with having nobody beside* 
your two old maids? For from morning till night no one 
comes near your fireside; yon have always the same people, 
and always the same subject of conversaEion, Indeed, I 
should imagine that hy this lime your i»aticnce was worn out 

F. I mu^t Indeed own to you that I often wish they would 
change their quarters ; though, perhaps, in that case, 1 should 
be hard put to it how to breathe, as» in all probability, 1 
should not have so good a fire; for they are extremely pious, 
£o, of consequence, take no less care of their bodies than of 
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th«tr souls, especially when a certain abbot, whom [ could 
name, comes to visit them. Then they spare no cost; their 
kitchen then ma/ vie with that of a. lord, and the smoke I 
breathe upon ia veiitablc pcrfunic 

E. As far as I perceive, you like nothing but smoke. 
Well, every one to their own tastes; I like variety. New 
facca and new adventures are my delight. I am, as I sup-* 
pose you know, the chimney of a furnished lodging, 

F. And a3 such it is very fortunate for you that you have 
a taste for variety. 

E. 1 have so great a taste that waj, that 1 should be 
extremely sorry to sec the same lodger for six months to- 
gether; and I have reason to be thankful that it has never 
happened to me since the £rst moment of my existence. 

F, Belike, then, you are not the oldest of your neigh- 
borhood, 

E- No, not by a great deal; but, for all Chat, I believe 
I have the most experience. 

R Tell me some of your adventures; I beg you to do it, 
to oblige a neighbor. 

E- With all ray heart, if it will not tire you. T will begin 
from the time I firs: commenced chimney. He who first sat 
down by my fire waa the younger son of a good family, but 
of a country where the portion of younger sons consists only 
in their sword, joined to a happy impudence of bullying 
every one with their being bom gentlemen. This talent my 
gentleman possessed in an eminent degree. But he had an- 
other at the same time which was much more profitable; 
for he played with constant good luck, and his good luck 
was the effect of the most assiduous study ; every day he was 
busy in calculating the various chancca UtXMi the canld, and 
at HLgbt put his theor' into practise. 
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F- He muEt, at that rate, have been always well supplied 
■with money. 

£. No, yoii arc mistaken; for he squandered ii as fast 
AS he got it, so that he never had any. indeed* somcUmea 
he cut a great dash, which is a disease peculiar to his 
nation: hut then it never lasted Jong. His good fortune 
exasperated the students, who frequented th? same nurseries 
of education, against him, and they got him into several 
scrapes, so that at Uic end of four months I lost bim. He 
was, however^ a mighty good Jodgcn &&d I regret the loss of 
him to this day. 

F, Wl^o came in bis stead ? 

E, The most singular man, perhaps, that ever yet lived: 
A husband faithful and affectionate even heyond the grave^ 
who could not be comforted for the loss of his dear rib — m 
abort, a phcnix of a husband. The moment he came, he 
ordered his room to be hung with black, shut up his windows 
against the rays of the sun, and had no light in his chamber 
but the dim glimmerings of a lamp. Enclosed in this fright- 
ful gtoom, his constant employment was to sob and sheii tears 
without ceasing. Very often, as if he bad been possessed, 
he would apeak aloud to au urn that stood upon a table cov- 
ered with black cloth, and which he seemed to adore. He 
would converse with that precious rdic, and speak to it as 
if it answered bis passionate expostulations. 

F. It is a chance but some spirit was enclosed in that 
same uru. 

E, A spirit ! What a simpleton you are I No, il was the 
heart of his wife; that was the object of his vows and 
adoration. 

F. This was tenderness of grief to excess. I can scarce 
believe what you tell tne. 
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B. Kor should I, if I had not seen it. I remember, sora« 
time or other, to have beard one of my lodgers reading a 
book whith mcntjcncd & story of the same sGit of Bdelity. 
or madness, in an English philosopher, which I do not believe 
to this day, do [withstanding what I have told you; for fta 
example of this kind must stand aTonc. 

P. But how long did ^our lodger continue in thiv hXf 

E. Full three months- True it is, his eyes, the fountains 
of his tears, began to dry up, and refused to fiimish him 
with fresh supplies of continued grief, and by degrees hts 
devotiotks to the um seemed to smack of form and ceremony. 
Happily for him, his friends found him out, and of conse- 
quence relieved him. I believe he yielded to the violence 
they made use of with only a seeming relnctance. However, 
away they took him, and f was freed of this mournful guesL 

F. And, I suppose^ did not much lament the loss of him. 

£. Not in the least, I assure you. The room was after- 
ward let to a woman^ at which 1 rejoieed mightily, a^ 1 had 
hitherto been acquainted only with men. A kind of Quaker's 
dress and the stamp of forty years marked upon her face, 
gave her a matronly air, which struck me at first ^ight ; and 
by what I had heard of pietists, I inmicdiately judged her to 
be one. 

F. Now, perhaps yoit were mistaken. 

£, I was very eoon convinctd of my error, for the wofnan 
was a woman of sense and g;ood conduct She loved pleasure, 
yet regarded her reputaiion, and came from the country, a 
great way o£F, to Madrid, that she might be sheltered from the 
malice of slander; and, a very short time after, the gentle- 
man on whose account she had undertaken the journey fol- 
lowed her. Bless met how surprised £ was at the first visit 
she received from her lover I She flew with transport into 
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hia arms ; her dcmurenca^ waa chajiged Into a wanton spng'ht- 
Imcss, and ihc glow upon her cheeks effaced Ihc iracca of 
her &^e, 
f. A pretty lady for a pietist, truly I 

E, As she loved her man with all ihe violence cf pafision, 
she made ase of every method to preserve her conquest. She 
was vciy well aware that, at her age, it is permissible for 
women to embellish the charms of nature by art, and accord- 
ingly she used everything she could for that purpose I 

F. And what arls^ pray, did she use ior that purpose? 
E. I will tell you. Besides black and while, with which 

she pamtfid her rompleKion to what height of color she 
pleased, she called in eveiy other thing to her assistance — ■ 
dress, balhsi and perfumes. She was at her toilet always 
till her gallant came, and repaired to it again immediately 
when he wag gone axvay. She was perpetually at her glass. 
practising the different airs, either sprightly or languish- 
lng» which she imagined might do execution. As for the 
artillery of endcannents and caresses^ that she was perfect 
mistress of. 

F^ With all that, methinks, it was hardly possible she 
could fail of making herself beloved. 

E. But then she had other charms infinitely more power- 
ful over the heart of a young lover. She was liberal and 
richp and one must have a heart of Bint not to love a generous 
mistress. But the appointed days cf man are numbered. 
When these two lovcra were at the height of mutual felicity, 
the gallant fell sick, and died a few days afterward, in spite 
of all Ihe assistance that could be administered by the mosr 
able physicians, 

F. The lady, no doubt, took on dreadfully? 
£. Yes, abc wept, rcsunied her former demure air, and 
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went back to her own part of the country, to edify her neigh- 
bors by her example. My nxim was not long empty. It 
was taken by another woman, who was, by profession, a. 
go-between, a match-maker. 
F. A rare kind of ocoipalion, truly- 

E. It is an occupation that is very common. Negotiatora 
of this sort require a dcat of address, and this good lady did 
not want for that- She carried the proposals, procured inler- 
viewSi and very often brought the matter to a &na1 conclusion. 
How many of these contracts have been ratified in my apart- 
ment! She would make a younger brolher, not worth a 
shilling, pass for a gentleman of fortune, and set off a demi- 
rep for a pattern of illustrious virtue 

F. What an admirable woman! 

E. All this ahe could do with the greatest case, and could 
take in the most cautious and wary; so that by her dexterriy 
she had got a pretty fortune. Bui at last she began to have 
scruples, and remorse carried her so far, that she retired 
into a convent, there to repent of her former scandalous 
life. Thus a fit of religion dq>rivcd mc of this experienced 
hrokcrcss. 

F. Well, but happily for you, the natural indifference of 
jour temper prevented your regretting the loss of her. 

E. That is true. After her T had a great many people of 
common character in life: men and women, for example, 
who were concerned in lawsuits, a very troublesome sort of 
lodgers; or people who came from the country to see what 
o^ctock it was in Madrid, and returned home, for the most 
part, as wise as they were before. But it begins to grow 
late; so, neighbor, I wish you a good-tiig^t. Another time 
when we meet T will give you an account of some other 
original characters whom I have bad at my fireside. 
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F, Adieu, good n? i^bbor. I will not fail lo put 7011 in 
mind ol/our promiac 



Asmodeus Emerges from the Bottle 

DojJ Cleofas looked around him, and much wondered he 
dhotild meet with nobody in an apartment which seemed 50 
very cjdd and surprising. He cjcamined it with great alien- 
tion, and saw a copper lamp hanging from the ceilings 
books and papers in confusion on th« ia.b]c, spberes and 
compasses on fbe one side, vials and quadrants on the other; 
all of which made him ccncliuie that mider this rouE lived 
an astrologer, who usually retired hither to m«Lkc hla ob- 
servationa. He reelected oc the dangers he had by good 
fortune escaped, and wa$ considering what course was the 
most proper for him to take, when he was interrupted by 
a deep sigh that broke forth very near him. He at first 
took it for a ntjcturnal illusion, or fantom, procc^ing from 
hia disturbed imagination, and without tntcrruption con- 
tinued his reflections. 

But being interrupted a second time in the same manner, 
be then took it for something real; and, though he saw no 
sotd in the room, could not help crying out, " Who the devil 
is it that sighs here?" "It \% T, Sir Student/' answered a 
voitc which had something very extraordinary in it " I 
have been six months enclosed in one of these glass vials. 
In this house lives a skilful astrologer and magician, who, 
by the power of his art, has confined cne to this dose prison." 
"You are a spirit then?" said Cleofas, somewhat confused 
at this uncommon adventure. "I am a demon/' replied iht 
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Toict, "and you arc come very opportuucly to free me from 
a slavery where I laneui^h in ]dlen<^sa; though I am the most 
active and indefatigable devil in hdl." 

Gcofaa was somewhat affrighted at these words; but, 
being naturally coutageoufl, he collected himself, and, in a 
resolute ton^ thus addressed himself to the spirit. " Sir 
Demon, pray inform me by what character you are distin- 
guished among your brethren. Arc you a devil of quality, 
or an ordinary one?" "I am," replied the voice, "a very 
considerable devil^ and am more esteemed m this and in the 
other wodd than any other" " Perhaps," replied Cieofas, 
"you may be the demon which we call Lucifer?" "No," 
replied the spirk; " he is the mountebank's deviL" " Are you, 
then. Uriel?" returned the student. "Fid" hastily inter- 
rupted the voice, *' he is the patron of traders, tailors, 
butchers, bakers, and other third-rate thieves." 

"It may be yoii are Beelzebub?*' said the youth, "You 
are wrong," answered the spTrit; " he Is the demon of valets 
and butJers, or waiting-men/' *' This surprises me," said ihc 
student; " I took Beelzebub for one of the greatest of your 
number/' *' He ts one of the least," replied the demon, 
" You have no true notion of our hell." 

" You muit, then," replied Don Qeolas, " be either Levia- 
than, Belphegor, or Ashtaroth ? " " Oh I as for those three," 
said the voice, "they are devils of the first rank; ihey are 
the court-spirits; they enter into the councils of princes, ani- 
mate their mimslers, form leagues, slir up insurrections in 
states, and light the torches of war. These are not such 
boobies as the first you mentioned to me," *'Ahl tell me, 
1 entreat you," said the student, "what post has Flage!?" 
"He is the soul of the law and the life of the bar," replied 
the devil. ** It is he who makes out the attorneys' and lui- 
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liffs' writs ; he inspires the pleaders, possesses the council, and 
atlcnda the judges, 

" Bot my business lies another way: T make ridiculous 
oalchca, and marry old graybeards to raw girU under age, 
m^$Iers to their maids, ^rls of low fortune to lovera that 
haie none. It i$ I that have introduced into the world 
luxury, debauchery, games of chance, and chemistry. I am 
the inventor of carousals, dancing, music, ptays. and all the 
new French fashions, fn a word, I am the celebrated As- 
modcTis^ surnamed the Dcvii on Cn*iches*' 

" Ah 1 " cried Don Qeofas, " are you the famous Asmodeus, 
so gioriously ceTehraled by Agrippa and Ihe Clavicula Sala- 
moni5? Really, you have not told me all your amusements; 
you have forgotten the best of them. I know that you some- 
limes divert yourself with assuaging the pains of unfortu- 
nate lovers. By the same tokens it was by your assistance 
that a young gentleman, a friend of mine, crept into the good 
^accs of the lady of a doctor of the university of Alcalau" 
" It is tme." said the spirit ; " T reserved that till the last. I 
am the demon of luxury, or, to express it more genteelly, 
the god Cupid. For the poets have bestowed that fine 
name on me, and, indeed, painted mc in very advantageous 
coEors- They describe me with gilded wings, a 6]let bound 
over my eyes, a bow in my hand, a quiver of arrows on 
my shoulders, and a charming, beautiful face. What ion 
of face it is you shall immediately see, if you please to set 
me at liberty." 

"Sir Asmodeus/' replied Don Cleofas, "you know that I 
have long been your sincere devotee; of the truth cf which 
the dangers 1 just now run are sufhcient evidences. I should 
ht very ambitious of an opportunity of serving you; but the 
vessel in which you are hidden is undoubtedly enchanted, 
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and all my endeavors to unstop or break it will be vain. 
Therefore I cannot very well tell which way to deliver you 
out ol prison. I aia not much used lo these sort of deliver- 
anc»: and, betwixt you and me, if such a subtle devil as 
you arc cannot make ycrur way out, how can a wretched mor- 
tal like me effect it?" "It is in your power to do it/' ui- 
swered the demon, "The vial in which I am enclosed h 
merely a plain glass bottle, which is very easy to break. 
You need only to throw it on the ground, and I shall imme- 
diately appear in human shape." " If so," said the student, 
*' it is easier than I imagined. Tell me, then, in which vial 
you are, for I see so many like one another, that 1 cannot 
dbtinguish them." "It is the fotirih from the window/' 
replied the spirit, " Though the cork be sealed with a mag- 
ical seat, yet the bottle will easily break," 

" r understand, Sir Asmodeus/* returned Den Cleofas. 
" There is now only one small difficulty which deters mc. 
When I have done you this service, will you not make me 
pay for the broken pots?" "No accident shall befall you," 
answered the demon; "but, on the contrary, you will be 
pleased with my acquaintance. I will teacb you whatever 
you are desirous to know, inform you of all things which 
happen in the world, and discover to you all the faults of 
mankind; I will be your tutelar dcmoti. You shall find me 
much more intelligent than Socrates; and I will make you 
far surpass that philosopher in wisdom. In a word, I will 
bestow myself on you, with my good atid ill qualities; the 
latter of which shall not be less advantageous to you than 
the former/' 

"These are fine promises/' replied the student^ "but yon 
infernal gentlemen are accused of not being very religious ob- 
servers cf what you promise to men." "It U a groundless 
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charge," replied Asmodeus, " Some of my Vpthren, mdeed, 
make no scruple of breaking their word; but T — not to men- 
tion ihe service you arc going to do me, which 1 can never 
sufficiently repay — atn a slave to mine; and 1 swear, by aW 
that renders our oaths inviolable, that I will not deceive you. 
Depend upon my assurances. T promise you, withal, that you 
shall revenge yourself on Dofia Thomasa, thai pcrficlious 
lady who hid four ruffians to surprise and force you to marry 
her — -a eircimistance that should please you." 

The yoitng studetil, charmed above all with this last prom- 
ise, to hasten its accomplishment immediately took the vial, 
and, without concerning himself what might be the event of 
it< threw it hard against the ground. It broke into a ihou- 
sand pieces, and overflowed the floor with a blackish liquor, 
which by little and little evaporated, and converted itself 
into a thick smoke; which, dissipating all at once, the amazed 
student beheld the figure of a man in a cloak, about two 
feet and a half high, renting on two cniEches, This diminu' 
tive latue monster had goat's legs, a long visage, sharj) chin, 
a yellow and black complexion, and a very flat noae; hi* 
eyes, which seemed very little, resembled two lighted coals; 
his motith was extremely wide, above which were two 
wretched red whiskers, edged with a pair of unparalleled 
lips. 

This charming Cupid's head was wrapped up in a sort 
of turban of red crape, set off with a plume of cocks' and 
peacocks* feathers. About his neck he wore a yellow linen 
collar, on which were drawn several models of necklaces and 
earrings. He was dressed in a short white satin coat, and 
girt about with a girdle of virgin -parchment, marked with 
talismanical characters. On this coat were painted several 
paira of wocDcn'a staya. very advantageously fitted for the 
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discovery of their breasts, scarfs, party-colored aprons, new- 
fashioned head-dresses oE various sorts, each more extrava- 
gant Than the other. 

But at] these were nothing compared with his doaV. the 
ground of which was also of white sitin. On it, with Indian 
ink, were drawn an infinite number of Bgiires, with so much 
freedom, and such masterly strokes, that it was natural 
enough to ihinfc the devil had a hand in it. On ore side 
appeared a Spanish lady, covered with her veil, teasing a 
stranger as they were walking: and on the other a French 
one, practising new airs in her glass, in order to tiy them 
at a young patched and painted abbot, who appeared at her 
chamber door. Here a number of Italian cavaliers were 
singing and playing on the guitar under their mistresses' 
balconies ; and there a company of Germans, all in confusion 
and unbuttoned, more intoxicated with wine and begrimed 
with anulT than any conceited French fops, surrounding a 
table overflowed with the disgusting remains of their de- 
bauch. In one place was a great Mohammedan lord coming 
out of the bath, surrounded by all the women of his seraglio, 
officiously crowding to tender him iheir service; in another, 
an English gentleman very gallantly presenting a pipe and a 
pot of beer to his mistress. 

There gamesters were also wonderfully well represented; 
some of them animated by a sprightly joy, heaping up pieces 
of gold and silver in their hats; and others, broken and re- 
duced to play upon honor, casting up their sacri legioiis eyes 
to heaven, and gnawing thetr cards with despair. To con- 
clude, there were as many curious things to be seen on it 
as on the admirable buckler of the son of Pelcus, which ex- 
hausted alt Vulcan *s art; wtth this difference betwixt the 
performance of the two cripples : that the hgores on the buck- 
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ler had no relation to the exploits of Achilles, but, on the 
contrary, those on the cloak were so man; lively imagei of 
whatever was done in the world by the suggestion of Afr- 
iiiodcua,— "ZA* DttfU on Crutchts:' 
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TA^ Cowardly Marquis 
The Marquis, VAiifiE, Hector, and Three Lackeys. 

Hec. Ah, here is the marquis, that tender hero. 

Vol* He who sighs? 

flfc. Yes, after our countess. 

Mar. (bchirtd thcacenf^)^ Let my chair wait two hundred 
paces from here. And you three keep at a diEtance too. 1 
am incognito. (Exeunt Lackeys-J 

Hec. {to Val&hh)- What will he try to do? 

J/or. Arc you not the gentteman named Valcre? 

Fal. Yes, sir, that has always been my name, 

Mar. I am most profoundly charmed. Will you pcrtnit 
the valet to withdraw? 

yd. (to HacTOft). Go. 

Hec, Sir 

yal. Go. Must I repeat it? (£«( HectorO 

Mar. Do you know who I am? 

Vol. 1 have not that honor. 

Mar, {aside^. Courage, Marquis! You arc strong. Hft 
is afraid. (Aloud.) I am nevertheless well ktiown in the 
city, and am familiar, you must know, with dukes^ arch- 
dukes, princes, marquiacs, and great lords-^ very body, in a 
word, most fashionable at court. There I am dangerous to 
every beauty, master oE every feast, singer and soul of 
every assembly. I am perfect in everything. My coura^ is 
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known, I ntver fight without killing my opponent. I h^ve 
come out of a hundred quarrda. My ancestors are famous. 
You have before you a gentleman. 

Vol. Your appearance bears witness to that 

Mar. It seems now that I dmoat unawares have touched 
with the flame of m>' love a certain lady. The affair is com- 
monplace enough, but the beauty has become enamored of 
roe, as you can readily believe. Only, some one claims to 
have A right to her, and to try to oppose obstacles to my 
love ia like trying lo stem a mountain torrent. 

Vai. I hardly believe thai any one would be so bold. 

MoK I am told, ncvcrthdcss, that you yourself are 
doing it. 

Vol, I? 

Jfur. Thai without respect for either my station or qual- 
ity, you nourish In your heart a wish to defeat mine. 

yal. That is an absolute untruth. 1 know well enough 
that fate has put a distance between us. 

Mar. (a^dc). lie trembles. (Aloud.) Do you know 
that I have fiotuetbing here to make you fed very small? 

Vol. So 1 perceive. 

Mar. You think that with your caustic humor you can 
treat me as if I were the ace of spadea. 

Vai. I, sir? 

Mar. {a^dr). He is afraid of me. (Ahud.) You arc 
plunging into it, you twopenny upstart t 

(VAL£t{£ knackt off the Marquis's hot,) 

Mar. (aside). He has courage after all. (Atcud.) I re- 
strain my anger. But 

Vol. (putting his hand to hii sword). Since you wish it, 
I will give you satisfaction. 

Mar* Good 1 Good [ That makes mc laugh t 
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Vol, Yoai laughter is not to my taste, and jour insolent 
vrs disgust mc. You are a puppy. 

Mar. I know you do not mean tbat. 

yal. A fool, a booby f 

Mar, Sir^ you arc only jesting. 

Vat, {drcwing his sword). Let us find out immediately 
whether these great gentlemen are so terrible in their anger 
as you say. 

Mar, But must we quarrd over an absurd point of fonn? 

VaL The wine has been drawn, sir; now it must be 
drunkf 

Mar, (shoulmg). Ohl OhI lamwoundcd! lamdcadl 
Ohl—" The GanUfisrr 
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M£NiFFU5 IS the crow that b made fine with other birda* 
feathers. He neither speaks nor thtnks himself, hut repeats 
other peoples' ihoughte and dificourse. It is so naliiral for 
him to make use of tbeir wil^ that he himself is the first to 
be deceived by it; for, imagining that he expresses his own 
judgment cr conceptton, he but echoes the man he last parted 
with. For a quarter of an hour he is tolerable, but then, 
his shallow memory flagging, be becomes insipid. He alone 
15 ignorant oE hia distance from the sublime and heroic that 
he affects. He Is quite un&t to judge of another's wit, inno- 
cently t»elieving himself to have as mtich as possible, and 
ihu« assumes the air and deportment of one who neither 
needs more for himself, nor envies it in others. Without 
concealment he ofien soliloquizci to hJmsdf, and thus jou 
may meet him chattering and arguing to himself as If some 
great matter were under deliberation. If you salute him at 
Bueh a time he is strangely perplexed, not knowing whether 
to answer your salutation or not, and before he comes to a 
resfilution you are otit of sight, Tt h his vatiity that has 
elevated him and made him what he is. To observe him you 
would conclude that his whole business was to consider his 
own person, dress, and deportment; that he fancied the eyes 
of all men open only to t>ehold him, and that as he passed 
along they but relieved each other in admiring him. 

— " The ChaTOCUrs/' 
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Nicander 



NicAFiPER entertams Eltsc on the sweet and charmitig mui- 
ner in which he lived with his wife, from the day of their 
marriage lo the hour of her death. He has ;aid before that 
he is sorry they had no children ; he now repeats the remark- 
At times he talks of his housca m town, al times of his lands 
in the country, calculates the revenue they bring him, de- 
scribes the plan of his building aod the situation of his seat, 
enlarges on the convenience of the apartments, the richness 
and neatness of their fumishings; he assures her that he 
loves good cheer and fioe enEertainments, and complains that 
his late wife was too mut:h averse to society. " You arc 
so rich," says one of his friends brought there for the pur- 
pose, " why do you not buy such an office, or make such afi 
addition \o your estate ? " " Indeed/' replies Nicander, "' you 
believe me richer than T am!" He forgets neither his ex- 
traction nor his connections. "The lord treasurer, who is 
my cousin; the chancellor's wife, who is my near kins- 
woman; " this ifl his style- He tcUa her how he once became 
discontented with hi? nearest relations, and offended with 
his heirs. "Am I not wronged? Have I any great reason 
to do well for them? " he asks Elise, and desires her to be 
judge. He then inlimates that he is in a feeble and languish- 
ing state of health, and speaks of the vault where he designs 
to be interred. He fawns, flatters, and is very officious to 
all those who have any interest in the lady he courts. But 
Klise has not the courage to grow rich at the price of being 
his wife. While he 15 yet talking to her, in comes a gentle- 
man whose presence alone dismounts the batteries that Ni- 
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cftndcr bu nistd. H« gcU up mduicholj uid embairassed, 
Aod is DOW sajmf elsewhere what be £^d to £Hse- 



ipkis 



Tpbis at cfaorcb kpcs a ncw-fashioncd shoc^ lie locks upon 
his own and blu&bcs, and can no longer believe himself 
dressed. He came Lo prayers only to show himself, and now 
be bides bimsetf. The foot kccp^ him in bi£ room the rest 
of the day. He has a soft hand, with which he ^ves yoa a 
gentJe pat. He is sure to laugh often to show his white 
teeth. He strains his motith to a perpetual smile. He loots 
upon his legs, he views himself in the ^iss, and nobody 
can have so good an opinion of another as he has of himscll 
He has acquired a delicate and clear voice, and has a happy 
m^jnner in talking. He has a turn of the head, a sweetness 
in his glance that he never fails to make use of. His gait 
is slow, and the prettiest he is able to contrive. He some- 
times employs a little rouge, but seldom; he will not make 
a habit of it. It is true that he wears breeches and a hat, 
has neither earrings nor necklace, therefore I have not put 
him in the chapter on woman. — " The Characters" 



Thoughts 

The pleasure of criticising robs as of the pleasure of 
unconscious delight 

The most accomplished work of the age would fail under 
the hands of censors and critics, if the author would listen 
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to all their objections, and allow each one to throw out the 
passage that bad pleased him least. 

This good we get from the perfidiousness of wama.n, that 
it cures us of jealousy- 
There are but two ways of rising in the world — by your 
own mdustry, or by the weakness of olhcrf. 

If life ia miserable^ it is painful to live; if happy, it is ter- 
rible to die I both come to the £ame thing. 

There is nothing men are so anxious to preserve, or so 
careless about, as life. 

We are afraid of old age, and afraid not 1o attain it. 

If some men died, and others did not| death would indeed 
be a terrible afiliclion. 

There are but three events that happen to men — birth, life, 
and death. They know nothing of their birth, su^er when 
they die, and forget to live. 
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Alexis Piron 
Three Epitaphs on Himself 



Hsit Tnr journey's end t find. 

Rugged, hard, and void of rule; 
Clear I saw, and yet waa blind, 

I was wise and yet a fool. 
Slowly to the hole IVe ^t 

Which nor fool nor sage can fly. 
To travel — whither I know noL 

So good luck, Piron, and good-by I 



n 

Wayfaring friend, who fain wouldst know from me 
What erst I was, I nothing chose to be; 
My life a blank. Sure, I was well discerning; 

For he shows monstrous folly after all, 
Who, sprung from naught, and soon to naught returning, 

Longs to be something in the interrat 



III 

His unregarded grave here Firon has. 
Who naught, not e'en Acadeinidan, was. 
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Lines an the French Academy 

Tbi fact is, in France they've an excellent plan 
The authors who pen ponderous writings to cure 

An " Academy " welcomes the tedious man. 
And there he does nothing hut doze fast and sure: 

For to genius the sleep of that place is as dead 

As to love is the aleep of the conjugal bed. 
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Pierre de Marivaux 

Paying One's Debts 
, Thf Fiscal and Blaise. 

FUc^ Good-day, Master Blaise- 

Blaise. Vour servant, good Fiscal; but C2ll me Mister 
Blaise, That's my right. 

Fisc. Aha! I understand. Your fortune has raised your 
quality. So be it, Master Blaise- I rejoice at your gocxi 
fortune, of which your children have just informed mc, 1 
con^atulatc you^ and at the same ticnc hcg you to return 
to me the fifty francs which you have owed mc for a month. 

Blaise. That's true. I recognize that debt, but 1 cannot 
pay it. That would he a source of reproach to mt. 

Fijc. How? You canTior pay it? Why? 

Blaise. Because that would not be worthy of a person of 
my means. That would turn everything to confusion. 

Fisc. You call it confusion! Did not 1 lend you my 
money? 

Blaiu^ Assuredly. I have nothing to say against that. 
You gave it to me; I received it; I owe it to you; t have 
given you my note for it, which you have only to keep care- 
fully. Come from time to time to demand your due. I won't 
prevent you. Ill put you off. At the worst you come again. 
I'll put you off again, and thus, from date to date, our time 
win pass by properly. That's the way these things are done. 

Fisc. Surely you are making fun of met 

BUxise^ B^ no means. Put yourself in my place. Do 
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yDu wish mc to lose niy reputation for the sake of Jifiy miser- 
able francs? Arc they worth the disadvantage of being 
looked on as a great fellow for paying-? One must be rea- 
sonable, if it can be done without prejudice to my affairs, 
ni give you the money with the greatest pleasure. I have 
it: here it is. T can let you have it as a loan — that's ^ood 
practise; but in payment^that would never do. 

Fisc. (to hiirtsdf), I sec how it's to be done* {Ai<?iidn) 
You say that you may lend money, then? 

Blaise. Assuredly ! 

Fisc. It IS in itself a noble privilege, and, what is more, 
suits you belter than any other, for I have noticed that you 
are generous by nature. 

Blaise (taughins and bridiing up). Yes, true, that's tiot 
bad Ycu put it well. You must get on the right side of \is 
great folks. 1 have, in fact, great virtues, and very comfort- 
able virtues, since they cost me nothing. And, at the worst, 
I need not show thtm. There you have the whole business. 

Fisc. I foresee that you will have many virtues of the 
latter kind. 

Blaise (^Viflf him a Uttle Pat on the shcttlder). That's 
true. Mister Fiscal, that's true* By Heaven 1 but you please 
Tne! 

Fisc, That's a great honor for tne. 

Btoise. T don't say no. 

Fisc. Well talk no more about what you owe me. 

Blaise, Oh, but you must talk of it. I want you to. It'll 
be amusing. 

Fisc, As you wish. 1, for ray part, will thus satisfy the 
dignity cf your new condition, and you shall pay me when 
you please. 

Biaut- Good; in a few dozens of ycara. 




Rcrrc dc Marivaux 

Fisc, In a hundred, if you choose. Well leave that But 
you have a noble heart, and I have a favor to ask of you, 
nandyj that you will be so kind as to lend me fifty francs. 

Blow. Here they are^ Fiscal, take them. I am only too 
pleased to serve yom 

Fisc. I am au honest mazL Now I tear up your note, 
and I am paid. 

Btaist, You arc paid? Oh, but that's rascally of you! 
By Heaven! this is no way in which to trick people of my 
condition out of their honor ! This is an affront I 

Fuc. What an odd fellow you are. This virtue of yours 
is costing you nothing I — " Tht Fiitage HHr." 
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The Philosophy of Dr. Pangloss 

Once upon a time there lived in the castle of the noble 
Baron of TkiuideitentTonckh) in Wcatpha-IIat a young lad to 
whom Nature had given the most pleasing manncra. His 
countenance expressed his soul. He had a pretty correct 
judgment, together with the utmost simplicity of mind; and 
it was for that reason, 1 suppose, that he bore Ihe name of 
Candide. The old scrvanJs of the house suspected that he 
was the fion of the noble baron's siater and of a worthy 
gentleman in the neighborhood, whom the young lady would 
never marryi because he could show no more than three 
score and eleven quarterings, the rest of his famiJy tree hav- 
ing perished through the ravages of time. 

The baron was one of the most powerful nobles of West- 
phalia, for his ca&dc had a gate as well as windows, and 
his great hall was even adorned with tapestry. AIJ the 
dogs in his stable-yard formed at need a pack of hounds, 
and his grooms acted as whippers-in ; the viear of the vil- 
lage was his grand almoner. Everybody called him "my 
Lord," and laughed at all his good stories. 

My lady the baroness, who weighed about three hundred 
and 6Fty pounds, and thereby commanded the greatest cod- 
sideration, did the honors of the house with a dignity which 
raised its reputation still higher. Her daughter Cuncgonde, 
aged seventeen, was of a fresh and ruddy complexion, 
plump and appetizing. The liaron*s son appeared in all re- 
spects worthy of his sire. The tutor Pangloss was the oradc 
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of the house, and little Cindide listened to hb lessons with all 
the read/ faith natural Co his age and disposition. 

Pangloss used to reach the science of metaphysico-theo- 
logrt-cosmologo-nDodleology. He demonstrated most admira- 
bly that there is no cfTecl: without a cause, and that, in this 
beat of all possible worlds, the castle of my lord baron was 
the most ma^ificent o£ castles, and ray Jady the best of all 
possible baronesses^ 

'* It has heeti proved/' said he, "that things cannot he 
otherwise than they are; for, everything being made for a 
certain end> (he end for which everything is made is netrcs- 
sarily the best end. Observe how noses were made to carry 
ipeetacles^ and spectacles wc have accordingly- Our lega 
are clearly intended for shoes and stockings, so we have 
them- Sfotie has been formed to be hewn and dressed for 
building castles, so my lord has a very fine one, for it is 
meet that (he greatest barun in the province should have 
the best accommodation. Pigs wen; made to be caten^ and 
we cat pork all the year round. Consequently those who 
have asserted that all is well have said what is silly; they 
should have said of everything that is, thai it is the best that 
could possibly be/* 

Candidc listened attentively, and innocently believed all 
that he heard; for he thought Mile- Cunegonde CJitremely 
beautiful, though he never had the boldness to tell her so. 
He felt convinced that, ne>ct to the happiness of being bom 
Baron of Thundertentronckh, the second degree of happiness 
was to be Mile. Cunegonde, the third to see her evety day, 
and the fourth to hear Professor Tangloas, the greatest phi- 
losopher in the province, and therefore in all the world- 

Otie day Mile. Cunegonde, while taking a walk near the 
castle, in the little wood which was called the park, saw 
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through the bush«s Dr, Pangloss giving a lesson id experi- 
Tnental physics to her mother's chainbermaid. a Iktlc brunette, 
very pretty and very willing to Icaro, As M!lc. Cunc- 
ffondc had a great taste for science, ahc watched wfth breath- 
less interest the repeated ejEperiments Ihal were carried on 
under her eyes: she dearly perceived that the doctor had 
sufficient reason for all he did; she saw the connection be- 
tween causes and effects, and returned hotne much agiiaicd, 
though very thoughtful, and &l1ed with a yearning after scicn- 
tiGc pursuits, for sharing in which she lavished that young 
Candide might find sufficient reason in her, and that she 
might find the same in him. 

She met Candide as she was on her way back to the castle, 
and blushed; the you(h blushed likewise. She bade him 
good moriking in a voice that struggled for utterance, and 
Candide answered her without well knowing what he was 
saying. Next day, as the company were leaving the table 
after dinner, Cunegodde and Candide found themselves be- 
hind a screen. Cun*gonde let fan her handkerchief; Candide 
picked it up; she innocently took hnld of his hand, and the 
young man, as innocently, kissed hera with an ardor, a 
tendcrnesS) and a grace quite peculiar; their lips met and 
their eyes sparkled^ His lordship, the Baron of Thunder- 
tenironckh, happened to pass by the screen, and^ seeing that 
particidar instance of cause and effect, drove Candide out 
of the castle with vigorous kicks. Curfgonde swooned away, 
but, as soon as she recovered, my lady the baroness boxed 
her cars* and all was confusion and constcrnatioti in that 
most magnihcent and most charming of all possible castles. 

—" Candid*.'' 
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The Martial Bulgarians 

Candidc* driven out of his terTcstrial paradise, walked on 
for a long lime without knowing whither, weeping, lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, and often turning them toward that most 
magniAcent of castles, which contained the most beauriful of 
all harons' tIaughtErs- He l^id himself down ^uppeHess in the 
midat o£ the fields^ between two ridges, and the snow began 
to fall upon him in thick flakes. Next morning, Candide, be- 
numbed with cold, dragged himself to the irearcst town, which 
bore the name of Watdberghofdikdorf, without a farthing in 
his pocket, and dying of hunger and fatigue. He slopped 
in melancholy mood at a tavern door. Two men dressed in 
bJue noticed him. 

"Comrade," said one of them, "there is a fine young 
fellow, and just of the right si^e," 

They stepped forward, and very politely invited Candide to 
dine with ihein. 

"Gentlemen/* says he, with engaging modesty* "you do 
me much honor* hut I have no money to pay my reckoning." 

" Ob 1 sir," says one of the men in blue, *' persons of your 
figure and merit never pay anything; are you not five feet 
5ve inches tall? " 

"Yes, gentlemen^ that is my height," says he, with his best 
bow. 

''Come, 3ir, pray take a seat; we will t:ot only pay jour 
score, but we will never allow such a man as you to want 
money. What are men made for but to help one another? '* 

" You are right," says Candide ; " that is what Dr, Fangloss 
always told me, and 1 see clearly that all is for the best." 
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They hc^ him lo accept a few crowns; he Cakes them, and 
is 3bout to tender his note of hand for the amount^ but they 
will not hear of it; and &o Ihcy sit down to table. 

" Arc yon not warmly attached-—^'* 

"Oh, yes," exclaims Candidc, "I am warmly attachfd <o 
Mile. Cunegonde." 

" Excuse mc/' says one of the g^cntlcmcn, "but what wc 
want to know is whether you are not warmly attached to 
the King of the Bulgariatis?" 

" Not in the least/' Bays he, "for 1 have never seen him." 

" Yoj don't say so \ He is the most charming of monarchs, 
aud we must drink his health.'* 

" With the grcatc&t pleasure, gcnllcoicn-" And he drinks 
accordingly, 

"Enough," say they; '*now you arc the prop, the pillar, 
the defender, and the hero of the Bulgarians; your fortune 
is made, and your glory assured." 

They forthwith clap fetters on his feet, and conduct him 
to the bcadquarters of their regiment, There he lA made 
to wheel to the right, and wheel to the left, to draw his ram- 
rod, and to return it, to present^ to 6rc, and lo march at the 
double; and he gets thirty strokes with a stick for his pains. 
On the following day he goes through his exercises not quite 
so b36\y, and receives only twenty strokes; while on the next 
after (hat he escapes with ten, and is regarded as a prodigy 
by his comrades. 

Candide, astoniiihcd to find himself a hero, could not very 
well make out how it came to pass. One fine spring day he 
took it into his head to go out for a walk, and followed hia 
nose straight on, supposing that it Wiis the privilege of the 
human apccics as well as of the Urule creation to make use of 
their Icga at theJi own will and pleasure. He had not pro- 
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ccedcd twQ Icagtics* when, lo and behold, four other heroes, 
eacb ot them six feel high, caught him up, bound him, and led 
him off 10 prison. He was brought before a court-martial, 
and asked whether he would prefer to lie flogged Ihirty-six 
lime^ hy ihe whole regimenl, or to receive at once a dojen 
bulteta in his brain. It was of no use for him to protest 
that the will is free, and that he wished neither the one nor 
the other; he found himself obliged to make a choice, and 
he determined, in virtue of the divine gift called fr^^dom, 
10 mn the gantlet thirly-six times. He tried it twice, and, 
the regiment consisting of two thousand men. this meant 
four thousand blows for him. which almost laid bare his 
muscles and ncrvea from the nape of the neck to the end 
of the spine. As they were going to give him a third 
course, Candide, unable to bear any more, entreated them to 
have the kindness to knock him on the head and &nish him. 
This favor was granted, his eyes were bandagetl, ajid he 
was made to kneel down. The King of ihe Bulgarians, 
happening to pass hy that moment, made inquiry into the 
culprit's ofTcnse; and, as he was a. man of discernment, and 
gathered, from all that Candide told him, that he was 3 young 
metaphysician and quite ignorant of the ways of the world, 
the king graciously vouchsafed him his pardon with a clem- 
ency that will be praised by all the papers and appreciated 
by posterity. A clever surgeon cured Candidc's back in three 
weeks with the ointments prescribed by Dioscorides; and 
he had already a little fresh skin and was tit to march, 
when the King of the Bulgarians gave battle to the King of 
the Avarians. 

Kevcr was seen a spectacle so fine, so smart, so splendid, 
aa the two armies. Trumpets, fifes, hautboys, drums, and 
cannon made such harmony as never had a match in hell 
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hself. Cannon-balls swept off In ihc first instance nearly 
aIk thousand mcr on each Mde^ then mu^ct-bullcls removed 
froni this but of all possible worlds about nine or ten thou- 
sand worthless fellows that tainted its surface^ Basnets 
were also sufficient reasons for th* death oi some thou- 
sands of men. The total may have amounted to thtrty 
thousand souls. Candide, who trembled as any other phi- 
losopher would have done, hid himself as well as he could 
during this heroic butchery. At last, while both kings were 
causing a Te D^!upt to he sung> each in his own camp, he 
made up his mmd lo go and reason iipon causes and effects 
somewhere else. He passed over heaps of the dead and 
dying-, and reached first of all a neighboring village; he 
found it laid in ashes. It was an Avarian village* which 
the Bulgarians had burned in accordance with the laws of 
nations. Here old men, covered with wounds, looked help- 
lessly on while their wives were dying with their throats 
cut, and still holding their infants to their blood-stained 
breasts; there young girls, Tipped open after having satisfied 
ihc natural wants of several heroes^ were breathing forth 
their last sighs; while ethers again, half-roaated, cried out 
for some one to put them out of their agony. Brains were 
scattered over the ground, and legs and arms, cut off, Uy 
beside them.—'' Candid*:' 



Hem to Encourage Admirals 

"Ah I Pangloss, Pangloss! Ah! Martin, Martini AhJ 
my dear Cuncgon Je I NVTiat kind of world is this?" said 
Candidc, when he was safely on board the Dutch vessel. 

" A very raad one, and altogether abominable/' answered 
Martin. ig^ 
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"You are acquainted with England, Arc the people there 
as mad as in France? " 

" ThciTH is another sort of madness/' said Martin. " You 
know the two nalJons are at war atiaut 3 few acres of snow 
in the region of Canada, and that they arc spending on 
that war more than all Canada is worth. To tcU you pre- 
cisely whether there are more people who ought to be 
shut up as lunatics in one country than in another is be- 
yond my feeble capacily ; 1 only know that, as a general 
rulCn the people whom we are about to visit are exceedingly 
morose." 

While convening thus< they came m sight of Portsmouth: 
a multitude of people lined the shore, and had their gaze 
fixed attentively on a stout man, who was kneeling, with 
eyes blindfolded, on the deck of one of the men-of-war ; four 
soldiers, stationed opposite this man. discharged three bul- 
lets each into his skull, in the calmest manner possible; and 
then all the crowd returned home, very well salis&cd with 
what they had seen. 

"What now is the meaning of all this?" said Candide, 
"and what demon holds sway everywhere?'* 

In answer lo his inquiry, who that stout man was who had 
juat been put lo death with so much ccrctnory, he was told 
that he was an admiral. 

"And why do they kill an admiral?" 

" Because," said his informants, " he has not caused 
enough people to be slaughtered; he gave battle to a French 
admiral, and it has been found that he did not come to suf- 
6cicnily close quarters." 

" But," said Candide, " the French admiral must have beca 
U far from Che English admird as he from the other I " 

'"That caoitot be disputed," was the reply; '*but in this 
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country it is thoiigbl a good thing to ktll an admiral from 
time to time in order to encourage the rest," — " CandideJ' 



The Church of England 



EsGLAHD is properly the country o£ acctarisls. " In my 
Father's house arc many mansions." An Engiiahman, as 
one to whom liberty is natural^ may go to heaven his own 
way. 

Npvenhpless, though every one is permitted to serve God 
in whatever mode or fashion he lliinks proper, yet their true 
religion, thai in which a man makes his fortune, is the sect 
of Episcopalians or Churchmen, called the Church of Eng- 
landf or simply the Church, by way ot eminence. No per- 
son can hold an emp1o3Tncnl cither in England or Ireland 
unless he be ranked among the faithful — that la. professes 
himself a member of the Church of England. This reason 
(which carries maihcmatical evidence with it) has con- 
verted such numbers of Diwentcrs of all persuasions, that 
itoC a twentieth part of the nation is out ot the pale of the 
Established Church, The English clergy have retained a 
great number of the Romish ceremonies, and especially thai 
of receiving, with a most scrupulous alEenlion, their tithes. 
They also have the pious ambition to aim at superiority. 

Moreover, they very religiously inspire their flock with 
a holy zeal against Dissenters of all denominations. This 
zeal was pretty violent under the Tories in the four last 
years of Queen Anne; but was productive of no greater raia- 
chief than the breaking the windows of some meeting-houses 
and the demolishing of a few of them. For religious rage 
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ceased in EngTand with the civil wars, and was no more 
under Queen Anne than Ihc hollow noise of a sea whose 
billows still heaved, though 50 Icng after the storm ^ben the 
Whiga and Tories laid waste their native country in the 
aarae manner as the Guelfs and Ghibellines formerly did 
theirs. It was abaoltitely necessary for both parties to caM 
in religion or this occasion. The Tories declared for Epis- 
copacy, and the Whigs, as some Imagined, were for abolish- 
ing it. However, after these had got the upper hand, they 
contented therasclvea with only abridging it. 

At die time when the Earl of Oxford and Lord Boling- 
hroke used to drink healths to the Tories, the Church of 
England considered Chose noblemen as the defenders of its 
holy privileges. The lower House cf Convocation (a Vind 
^f House of Commons), composed wholly of the clergy, was 
in some credit aE that time. At Icaat the members of it had 
the liberty to meet, to dispute on ecclesiastical matters, to 
sentence impious books from time to time to the Aames— 
that is, books written against themselves. The ministry, 
which is now composed of Wbigs, does not so much as 
allow those gentlemen to assemble, so that they are at this 
time reduced (in the obscurity of their respective parishes) 
to the melancholy occupation of praying for the prosperity 
of the government whose tranquillity they would willingly 
disturb. With regard to the bishops, who are twenty-six 
in all, they still have seats in the House of Lords in spile 
cf the Whig3, because the ancient abuse of considering ihem 
aa barons subsists to this day. There is a clause^ however, 
in the oath which the government requires from these gen- 
tlemen, that puts their Christian patience to a very great 
trial, vii., that they shall be of the Church of England as 
by law eslablisbed. There are few bishops^ deans, or other 
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dff^itanes, but imagine ihey are so by divine right. Tt is 
consequently a great mortification to them to be obliged to 
confess that thcj owe their dignity to a pitiful law enacted 
by a act of profane laymen. 

A learned monkj Father Courayer, wrote a book lately to 
prove the validity and succession of EngliEh ordinaticns. 
This book was forbidden in France, but do you believe that 
tbi^ English nimistiy were pleased with it? Far from k. 
Those wicked Wbigs dcn't care a straw whether the episco- 
pal succession among them hath been inlcrrupted or not, or 
whether Bishop Parker was consecrated (as it is pretended) 
in a tavern or a. church. For these Whigs are much better 
ptea*ed that the bishops should derive their authority from 
the Parliament than from the Apostles. Lord Bolingbroke 
observed that this notion o£ divine right would only make 
so many tyrants in lawn sleeves, but thai the laws made so 
many citizens. 

With re^rd to the morals of the English clergy, they are 
more regular than those of France^ and for this reason. 
All the clergy—^ very few excepted — are educated in the 
universities of Oxford or Cambridge, far from the depravity 
and corruption which reign in the capital They arc not 
called to dignilies till very late, at a time o* life when men 
are sensible of no other passion but avarice — that is, when 
their ambition craves a supply. Employments are here be- 
stowed, both in the Church and the army, as a reward for 
long services; and we never see youngsters made bishops or 
colonels immediately upon their laying aside the academical 
gown; and besides, mos^ of the clergy are married. The 
stiff and awkward air contracted by them at the university, 
and the little familiarity the men of this country have with 
the ladies, conunonly oblige a bishop to confine himself to. 
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and rest contented with, his own. Geigymcii sometimes take 
a glass at the tavcm, cuatom giving them sanciion on thcae 
occasions; if thcv fuddle themselves, they do it very thor- 
oughly^ and without causing the least scandal. 

That fable-mixed kind of mortal (not to be defined), who 
is neither of the clergy nor of the laity, in a word, ibc thing 
called abbi in France, ia a species quite unknown in England. 
All the clergy here arc very much upon the reserve, and 
most of them pedants. When these are told that in France 
young fellows famous for their dissoluteness^ and raised to 
the highest dignities of the Church by female intrigues, ad- 
dress the fair publicly in an amorous way, amuse themselves 
in writing tender love-songs, entertain their friends very 
splendidly every night at their own houses, and after the 
banquet is ended withdraw to invoke the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, and call themselves boldly the successors of 
the Apostle* — they bless God for their being Protestants. 
But these are shameless heretics, who deserve to be blown 
hence through the flames to 01*1 Nick, as Rabelais says, and 
for this reason I do not trouble myself about them. 

—"Letters en Bnghnd." 



T/te Presbyteriam 

Aa the priests of this sect receive but very inconsider- 
able stipends from their churches, and consequently cannot 
emulate the splendid luxury of bishops, they exclaim very 
nafuraily against honors which they can never attain to. 
Imagine the haughty Diogenes trampling underfoot the 
pride of Plato. The Scotch Pi-esbyterians arc not very tan- 
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Vke that proud though tattered reasOTier Diogeoes dJ6 not 
use Alexander half so impertinently as these treated King 
Charles IT- For when they tojk up arms in his cauK in 
opposition lo Cromwell, who had deceived them, ihcy forced 
that poor monarch to undergo the hearing of three or four 
sermons every day, would not aJlow him to play cards, and 
reduced hiri lo a stale of penitence and mortification, so that 
Charles soon grew sick of these pedants, and accordingly 
escaped from them with aa much gladness as a boy does 
from schcxil. 

A Church of England minister appears as another Cato 
in presence of a juvenile, sprightly French graduate, who 
bawls for a whole morning together in the divinity schools, 
and hums a song in chorus wrth ladies in ihe evening; bur 
this Cato is a very spark beside a Scotch Presbyterian. 
The latter affects a strious gall, puts on a bout look, 
wears a huge broad-brimmed hat and a long cloak over a 
very short coat, preaches through the nose, and gives the 
name of the Whore of Babylon to all churches where Ibe 
ministers are so fortunate as lo enjoy an annual revenue 
of five or Six thousand pounds, and where the people are 
weak enough to allow this, and to give them the titles of my 
lord, your lordship, or your eminence. 

These gentlemen, who have also some churches In Eng- 
land, introduced there the mcxie of grave and severe exhor- 
tations. To them is owing the sane ti lie at ion of Sunday in 
the three kingdoms. People arc there forbidden to work or 
take any recreation on that day, in which the severity is 
twice as great as thai of the Romish Church. No operas, 
plays, or concerts arc allowed in London on Sundays, and 
even cards are so expressly forbidden that none but persons 
of quality, and those we call the genteel, play on that day. 
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The rest of the natiofi go either to church, to the tavern, or 
to see iheir mistresses, — "Letters on England'' 



Memnon, cr Human Wisdom 

MsuNOif one day conceived the irrational design of being 
perfectly wise and prudent. There are very few persons 
who have not at aonie lime or other had foolish thoughts 
of thi* kind pass through their heads. Memnon said to 
himself, " In order to be very wise, and consequently very 
happy, one has only to be without passions; and nothing 
is caaicr than that, as everybody knov^s. In the first place, 
I will never fall in love with a woman, for I will say to 
tnyselff whenever I see a sample of perfect beauty, 'Those 
cheeks will one day be wrinkled, those fine eyes will be 
rimmeJ with red, that swelling bosom will be flat and Rabby, 
that lovely head will become bald/ I have only to see her 
new with the same eyes as thoic with which I shall sec her 
then, atid assuredly my head will not be turned by the sight 
of hers, 

" In the second place, I will be always sober and tem- 
perate; good cheer, delicious wines, and the seductive charmf* 
of social intercourse will tempt me in vain. I shall have 
nothing to do but to bring before ray raind the results of 
excess in a heavy head, a disordered stomach, the loss of 
reason, of health, and of time; and then 1 shall eat only 
for necessity, my health will be always well balanced, my 
thoughts always bright and clear. Ail this is so easy that 
there is no merit in such attainments. 

'•In the next place," said Memnon» "I must give a little 
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coraidcralion lo tny property; my desires are moderate, my 
wealth ifl well bestowed with the receiver-general of the 
revenues of Nineveh^ 1 have enough to support royaelf in 
independence, and that is the grealest of blessings. I shall 
never be under the cruel necessity of critiging and Mattering ; 
1 shall envy nobody, and nobody will envy me. AH that is 
atill VC17 zd.sy, I have friends/' continued he, '^and I shall 
keep them, for they will have nothing to quarrel about with 
me. I will never be out of temper with themn nor they with 
me; that is a matter that presents no difficulty." 

Having thus bid down his little scheme of wisdom and 
prudence in his roonir Memnon put his head out of the 
window, and saw two women walking up and down mider 
some plane-trees near his house. One of them was old, and 
appeared to have nothing on her mind; the other was young 
and pretty, and seemed to be Lost in thought. She sighed, 
she wept, and her sighs and tears only added to her charms. 
Our sage was touched, not, of course, by the lady's beauty 
(be was qtiitc confident of being above such weakness as 
that), but by the distress in which he saw her He went 
down and accosted the fair Ninevite, with the intention of 
ministering wise consolation. That charming young person 
related to him, with the most simple and affecting air, all 
the injury done her by an uncle, who did not ciisl; she told 
him by what tricks he had deprived her of a fortune, which 
she had never possessed, and all that she had to fear from 
his violence. 

"You seem to roe/* said she, "a man of such excellent 
judgment and gocvl sense, that jf you would only conde- 
scend to come to my house and inquire into my affairs, I 
feel sure thaL you could ejcUicatc me from the cruel cm^ 
barrassment In which I find myself/' 
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Mrmtion had no hesiuiion in following her, in order lo 
Diakc a judiciom examination of bcr afFAirs^ and lo give her 
good advice. 

The afflicted lady led bim into a sweetly scented chamber^ 
and poNtely made him sit down with ber on a large t>tto- 
man. When the lady spoke abe lowered her ffyea^ from 
which tears sometimes esirapcd, and, when she raised them, 
they always met the ga^e of the sage Mcmnon. Her lan- 
guage was full of a lendcfncsa which grew more tender each 
time that tbey exchanged glances. Mcmncn took ber affairs 
zealously to heart, and every moment felt an increasing 
desire to oblige a maiden so modest and so unfortunate. 
Ry imperceptible degrees their conversation grew warmer 
Mcmnon pressed her so closely with good advice, and be- 
stowed such tender admomtionS) that neither of ibem could 
any longer talk about business, and scarcely knew what 
they were doing. 

Then the uncle, as might have been expected, arrived upon 
the scene. He was armed from bead to foot; and the first 
thing be said was that he was going lo kill, as was only 
just and proper, both his niece and the sage Memnon; the 
last remark thai escaped him was that he might possibly 
pardon them for a large sum of money. Memnon wai 
obliged to give him all that be had about him. In those 
times, fortunately, it was possible to gpt off as cheaply as 
that America had not yet been discovered, and distressed 
damsels were not nearly so dangerous as they are nowadays. 

Memnon returned home disconsolate and ashamed, and 
found a note there inviting him to dine with some of bis 
I moat intimate friends. 

I "Tf I stay at home alone/' said he, "I shall have my 

I thoughts taken up with my unfortunate adventure; I shall 
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zhh to cat anything, and shall certainly faJ ill; it wlH 
much better to take a frugal meat with my iniimatc friends, 
'the pleasure oE their company I shall forget the piece of 
_,lly that I have committed this morning." 

He goes to meet his friends, who find him a little out of 
spirits, and persuade him to drink away his melancholy. A 
little wine taken in moderation is a medicine for mind and 
body, 5o lliinks llie sage Memnon, and proceeds to get tipsy. 
Play is proposed after dinner. A modcsl game with onc'» 
friends is a blameless pastime. He plays, loses all that he 
has in his purse, and four times a& much on hi^ promise to 
pay. A dispute arises over the game, and th* quarrel grows 
hot; otie of his Intimate friends throws a dice-box at his 
head, and puts out an eye. The sage Memnon h carried 
home drunk, without any money, and with one eye less than 
when he went. 

After he had slept himself sober, and his brain was grown 
a Ultle clearer, he sent his servant for some of the money 
which he had lodged with the receiver- general of the reve- 
nues of Nineveh, in order to pay what he owed to his In- 
timate friends. He was told that his debtor had that very 
morning been declared a fraudulent bankrupt, an announce- 
ment which had thrown a hundred families into ruin- Mem- 
nonj in a stat« bordering on distraction, went to court with 
a planter over his eye and a petition in his hand to solicit 
justice of the king against the l>ankrupt. In an antc-cham- 
bcr he met a number of ladies, all wearing with apparent 
ease hoops twenty-four feet in circumfcrenccn One of these 
ladies, who knew him slightly, exclaimed with a sidelong 
glance, "Oh, whai a horror!" Another, who was on more 
familiar terms with him^ addressed him thus: 

" Good evening, Mr. Memnon. Il is indeed a pleasure to 
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see you, Mr. Mcmnon. By the way, Mr, Memnon, hoW 

is it you hAve losi an eye?" And she passed on without 
pausing for an answer. Mamnon hid himself in a corner, 
and awaitfd the moment when he might cast himself ai the 
monarch's feet. That moment came; he ki^^sed the ground 
thrice, and presented hta petition. His gracious Majesty 
received him very favorably, and gave the document to one 
of his satraps to report upon it. The satrap drew Memnon 
aside, and said : 

" What a comical kind of one-eyed fool you are, to address 
yourself to the king rather than lo me! And still more ridic- 
ulous to dare to denLand justice against a rcspeclable bank- 
rupt, whom I honor with my protection, and who is the 
nephew of my mistress's waiting-maid. Let this matter drop, 
my friend, if you wish to keep the eye you still have left." 

Thus Memnon, after having in the morning renounced 
the blandishments of women^ intemperance at table, gam- 
bling, and quarreling, and'besides all else the court, had ere 
nightfall been cajoled and robbed by a fair deceiver, had 
drunk to excess, played high, been concerned in a quarrel, 
had an eye put out, and been to court, where he had been 
treated with contempt and derision. 

Petrified wflh astonishment, and crushed with vexation, 
he turned hla steps homeward, sick at heart. Intending to 
enter his house, he found bailiffs in possession removing 
the furniture on behalf of his creditors. Almost faintmg, 
he seated himself under a plane-tree, and there encountered 
the fair lady who had victimized him in the momingi she 
was walking with her dear unde, and burst out laughing 
when she saw Mcmnon with the patch over his eye. Night 
came on. and he laid himself down on some straw beside 
the walls of his house There he was seiaed with ague, and 
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in one cf the fits he fell asleep, when a celestial spirit 

appeared to him in a drearo. 

He was all glittering with light. He had six beautiful 
wings, but no f«ct, nor head, nor (aili and was like nothintr 
be had ever seen before. 

*'Who ftf! thou?'* said Memnon, 

"Thy good genius/' answered the other 

"Give me hack my eye then, ny health, my house, my 
property, and my prudence," said Memnon. Thereupon he 
told him how he had lost ihcm all in one day. 

" Such adventures as thoac never befall us in the world 
which we inhabit," said the spirit 

"And what world do you inhabit?" uked the afflided 
mortal. 

"My home," replied he, "is at a distance of five hundred 
mLUions of leagues froni the sun, in a little star near Sirius, 
which thoii sccsl from hence/* 

*' Charming country t '' exclaimed Memnon. " What I hav« 
you no sly hussies among you who impose upon a poor fel- 
low, no intimate friends who win his money and knock out 
one of hi! eyes, no bankrupts, no satTaps who Tii4>ck you 
while they deny you justice?" 

"No/' said the inhabitant of the alar, "nothing of the 
kind. We are never deceived by women, because we have 
none; we are never guilty of excesses at table, since we 
neither eat nor drink j we have no bankrupts, for gold and 
silver are unknown among us; we cannot have our eyes put 
out, because we do not possess bodies such as your^; and 
satraps never treat us with injustice, since all arc equal in 
our little star/' 

Then said Memnon, " My Lord, without the fair sex and 
without any dinner, how do you manage to pass the time ? " 
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"In watching over the other worlds which are entrusted 
to our care," said the genius: "and I am come now to 
roinister consolation to thee." 

"Alas!" replied Memnon^ "why didst thou rot corac last 
night to prevent tnc comniittLD^ such follies?" 

" I wna with Hassan^ your cider brother," said the celes- 
tial being, " He is more to be pitied than thou art. His gra- 
cious Majesty, the King of India, to whose court he has 
the honor to be attached^ has caused both his eyes to be 
put out for a slight act of indiscrctioD, and he is confined at 
the present moment in a dungeon, with chains upon his hands 
and feet." 

*'Ic is indeed well worth while to have a good genius tQ 
a family f " said Memnon. " Of two brothers one has an eye 
knocked out, and the other loses both; one lies on straw, the 
other in prison." 

"Thy iot will change," answered the inhabitant of the 
star, " It is true thai thou wilt never recover thine eye, 
but, for all that, thou wilt be tolerably happy, provided 
that thou dost never etitertain the foolish idea of being per* 
fectly wise and prudent." 



TAf Pike's Roe 

Co-Su, a DiscipU of Ccnjucius, ond PaiNCB Kou, 

Kou. I cannot bear with the silliness of the sects about 
US. On one side is LaotEc, whom his mother conceived by 
the junction of heaven and earth, and was for fourscore 
years prc^ant with him. I as little believe his doctrine of 
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universal deprivation an<l annihilation as of hla bem|; br> 
with white hair, or of his going to promulgate his doctnne 
riding on a black cow. The god Fa I put on the same 
footing, notwithstanding he had a white elephant fur his 
father, and promises immortal life. One things at which I 
cannot forbear taking greit offense, is that the priests con- 
tiruall/ preach such chimeras, ihus deceiving the people in 
order the better to sway Ihem. They gain for themselves 
respect bj morti&cation, at which, indeed^ Natuce shudders. 
Some deny thcmsdves, during their whole hvcSn the most 
salutary foods, as if Ihere were no way of pleasing God 
bnt by a bad diet. Others carry a pillory about their necks, 
and sometimes they richly deserve it. They drive rails into 
their thighs, as into boards^ and for this fanaticism the 
people follow them iu crowds. On the king's issuing any 
edict which does not suit their humor, they coolly tdl their 
auditors that this edict is not to be found in the commentary 
of the god Fo, and that god is to be obeyed in preference to 
men. Now, how am I to remedy this popular distemper, 
which is extravagant in the highest degree, and not less dan- 
gerous? Toleration, you know, is the prioLiplc of the Chi- 
nese, and, indeed, of all Asiatic governments, but such an 
indulgence must be owned to be highly mischievous, aa ex- 
posing an empire to be overihrown on account of some 
fanatical notions. 

CU'Su. God forbid that I should try to extinguish in 
you the spirit of toleration, that quality so ecninently respect- 
able, and which, to souls, is what the permission of eating is 
to bodies. By the taw of Nature, every one may bctiffve u/hal 
ke Tinltj as rvell as eat whai he will. A physician is not to 
kill his patients for not observing the diet he had prescribed 
to them; neither has a sovereign a right to hang his subjects 
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for not thinking as he thitika: but he has a rig^ht to prevent 
disturbances, and. with pmdeTit mcosorcS) he will very easily 
root out superstitions of all kinds. You know what hap- 
pened to Daon, the sixch king of Chaldea, about four thou- 
sand years ago? 

Kou. No. I pray you oblige me with an account of il 

Cu-Su. The Chaldean priests bad taken (l into their heads 
to worship the pikca of the Euphrates, pretending (hat a 
famous HbH called Oannesh^d formerly laught them divinity; 
Ihtit this t5h Avas immort^il^ three feet in leogthi and a smalt 
crescent was on the tail. In veneration of this Oannes, no 
pikes were to be eaten. A viofenr di^putp arose among the 
divines, whether the 5sh Oannes had a soft or hard roc. 
Both parties not only fulminated excommnnications, but, at 
several titnes, they came to blows. To put an end to such 
disturbances, King Daon made use of this expedient He 
ordered a strict fast for three days to both parties, and at 
Ihc expiration of il, sent for the iticklcrs of the hard-roed 
pike, who, accordingly, were present at his dinner. A pike 
waa brought to him, three feet in length, and on the tail a 
smalL crescent had been put. 

" Is this your god ? " said he to the doctors. 

" Yes, sir/' answered they ; " we know him by the crescent 
on the tall, and make no question but be is bard-roed." 

On this, the king ordered ihe pike to be opened. It was 
found to have the finest melt that could be. 

" Now," said the king, ^*you see that this is not your god, 
it being soft-roed," And the king and his nobles ate the 
pike. The hard-roed divines were not a little pleased that 
the god of their adversaries bad been fried. 

Immediately after, the doctors of the opposite side were 
aent for, and a pike of three feet, with a crescent on his tail, 
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hting £howti to thenit they, with great joy, a.ssured his Maj- 
esty that It was the god Oaiin/j, 2nd that he had a soft ro«. 
But, brhold I on being apencf?, it was found hard-roed. At 
this, the two parties, equally out of countenance, and still 
fasting, the good-natured kmg told them that he could only 
give them a dinner of pikes. And they greedily fell to eating; 
both hard and soft roed, jndieeriminately^ This closed the 
war with great distinction for King Daon'e wisdom and good- 
ness, and since that time the people have been allowed to 
eat pilces as often as they pleased- 

KoM. Well done, King Daonl And I give you my word 
that I will follow hia example on every occasion, and, as far 
as I can, without injuring any one, and without worshiping 
Fo'i or pikes. I know that ia the countries of Pegu and 
Tonquin there are Utile gods and liHle Tapolins which 
bring down the troon, when in the wane, and dearly foietell 
what is to come; that is, they dearly aec what ia DOt. I will 
take care that the Tapolins shall not come within my reach 
to make futurity present, and bring down the moon. It is 
a shame that there should be sects rambling from town to 
town, propagating their delusions, as quacks do their medica- 
ments. What a disgrace it h to die human mind, for petty 
nations to think that truth belongs lo them alone, and that 
the vast empire of China is given up to error. — " Diaicgues." 
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Tht Liberty of the Will 



A Philosopher oftd his Fbiend, 



PAJi, A battery of cannon is playing doAC by your tars; 
are you at liberty to hear or not to hear it? 

Friend. Unquestionably, I cannot but hear it. 

Phit. Would you have those cannon-balls carry off your 
head, and your wife's and daughter's^ who arc walking with 
you? 

Friend. What a question! In my sober senses, it is im- 
poEsibte that I should will any such thitig. I nev«r coUd. 

Fhit. Well — you necessarily hear the e?(p1o5ion of those 
cannon, and you necessarily are against being, with your 
family, cut off by a cannon-shot, as you are taking the air. 
You have not the power not to hear, nor the power of willing 
to remain there. 

Ffifftd. Nothing more evident- 

Phil Accordingly, you have come thirty paces Co be out 
of the cannon's way : thus you have had the power of walking 
that little space with me. 

Fricnd. That also Is clear. 

Phit. And, if you had been paralytic, you could not have 
avoided being exposed to this battery. You would not have 
had the power oi being where you ar« ; you would necessarily 
not only have heard the explosion, but have received a can- 
non-shot; and thus you would undoubtedly have bcca 
killed 

Friend, Very true. 

PkU. In what, then, consists your Itbcrty, if niTt in the 
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power which your body has made use of lo do, what your 
vohlior, by an absolute necessity, required? 

Friend. You put mc to a aCand. Lit>erty, then, is noth- 
ing but the power of doing what I will? 

Phil. Think of it, and see whether liberty can have any 
other meaning. 

Friend. At this rate* my greytiDund is as free as I am. 
He has necesaarily a will to run at the sight of a hare, and 
likewise the power of running, if not lame; so that, in noth- 
ing am I superior to tny dog. This is leveling me with the 
beasts- 

Pkil. Such are the wretched sophisms of those who have 
tutored you. Wretched to be in the same state of liberty as 
your do^P And arc you not lilcc your dag in a thousand 
things? In hunger, Ihirat, waking, sleeping? And your five 
senses, are they net also possessed by him? Are you for 
smelling otherwise than through the nose? Of hearing, ex- 
cept through the cars? Of seeing, without eyes? Why, 
then, arc you for having liberty in a manner different from 
lim? 

Friend. How? Am J not at liberty to will what L will? 

PtUi. Vour meaning? 

Friend. I mean what all the world means. Is it not a 
common saying, will is free? 

Fhii. A pioverb b no reason. Please to explain yourself 
more clearly. 

Friend. I mean that I have the liberty of willing as I 
please. 

Phil, By your leave, there i» no sense in that. Do you 
not perceive thaf it is ridicuTous to say, I will will. Yoti 
will necessarily, in consequence of the ideas cccurring to 
you. Would you marry? Yes or no? 
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Friend. What, were i to say, I neither will the one nor 
the other? 

Phil. That would be answering like him who said: Some 
think that Cardinal Mazarin is dead, oihers believe him to be 
stilt living, but I believe neither the one nor the ether! 

FHtnd. Wellj I have a mind to marry. 

Phil. Good. That is something of an answer. And why 
hare you a mind to marry ? 

Friend, Because I am in love with a young lady who ia 
handsome, of a sweei temper, well-bred, with a tolerable for- 
tmic, aiogs charmingly, and her parents are people of good 
credit. Besides, I flatter myself that my addresses aie very 
acceptable, both to herself and to her family. 

Fhil. Why, there ie a reason. You see you cannot will 
without a reason, and I declare you have the liberty of mar- 
rying; that is, you have the liberty of signing the contract. 

Friend. How? Not will without a reason? What, then, 
becomes of another proverb. Sit pro ralione votuntasf My 
will is my reason. I will, because I will. 

Phil. My dear friend, under favor, that is an absurdity. 
There would then be in you an effect without a cause. 

Friend. What I when I am playing at even and odd, is 
there a reason for my choosing even, rather than odd? 

PhiL Yes, to be sure. 

Friend, Pra/f let mc hear that reason. 

Phil, Because the idea of odd presented itself to your 
mind before the contrary notion. It would be strange, in- 
deed, that in some cases you will because there is a cause 
of volition; and that, in other cases* you will without any 
cause. In your willing to be married, you evidently perceive 
the determining reason. In pJaying at even and odd, you 
do not perceive it; and yet one Ihcic must b'r. 
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Friend. But again, am I not thea free? 

Phil. Your win is not free, but your actions are. You 
are free to act, when you have the power of acting. 

Friend. But all the books I have read on the liberty of 
indi ff cr encc 

Phil, Are nonsense. There is no such things as the lib- 
erty of indifference. The phrase is void of sense, and was 
coined by people who were not overloaded with it, 

— " Diaiogufs" 



First Day in France of a Huron 

On the evenirg of the Bfteenth day of July, in the year 
16S9, tlic Abb6 de Kcrkabonj prior of Our Lady of the Moun- 
tain, was walking on the sea-shorc with Mile, de Kcrkabon, 
his aiater, to take the air. The prior, already & little ad- 
vanced in years, was a very g;ood clergyman, beloved by his 
neighbors as he had formerly been by therr wives. What 
had established his high reputation more than anything else 
was the fact that he was the only beneficed divine of thai 
part of the country who did not rcqtiire to be carried to bed 
after supping with hi3 brethren of the cloth. He had a very 
decent knowledge of theology; and, when he was tired of 
reading St Augustine, he entertained himself with Rabelais; 
moreover, nobody had an ill word to say of him. 

Mlle. de Kerkabon. who had never been married, though 
that was not fcr want of wishing it. had preserved the fresh- 
ness of her complexion to the age of five- and- forty. Her 
character was benevolent and sympathetic; she was fond 
of pleasure, no less than of devotion. 
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The prior, as he cast hi^ eyes over the sea, said to hU 
5isf«r ; 

*' Alas, it was here that our poor brother embarked with 
our dear sister-in-law, Mme^ de Kcrkabon, his wife, on board 
the fri^&lc Sv^Uow in 1669, to go and serve in Canada. H 
he had not t>eeii killed, we might be hoping to see him 
again." 

"Do you believe/ said Mile, de Kerieabon, "that our 
sisler-in-law was devoured by Iroquois Indians, as we have 
heard?" 

"It is quite certain that if ahe had not been eaten up, 
ahe would have returned home. I shall mourn for her all 
my life — she was a charming woman; and our brother, who 
was remarkably clever, would assuredly have risen (o a high 
position." 

As both of them were melting to tears at these tender 
recollections, they saw a small vessel enter the mouth of 
the Ranee with the tide; it contained some Englishmen who 
had come to sell certain produce of their country. They 
leaped ashore, without taking any notice of the prior or his 
sister^ who was much shocked at this want of attention to 
herself. 

This was not the case, howCTer, with a very handsome 
young man, who sprang forward ahead of his companion3> 
and found himself face to face with the lady. H? saluted 
her with an inclination of the head, not being accustomed 
10 making a bow. Hk figure and clothing attracted the 
notice of the brother and sister. His head and his legs 
were bare, his feet were shod with low sanda]s» and down 
bis neck bung plaits of long hair; a tight-fitting jerkin 
showed off to advantage hh *lim and lithe figure. He had 
a martial miciiT but not without a touch of mildness. He 
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field in one han*] a small flask of Barbados wattr, and m 
the other a son of bag ia which he carried d goblet an<i 
Aomc excellent sea-biscuit. He spoke French very intdli- 
giblyn and offered hia Barbados water to Mile, dc Kerkabon 
and her bro:hcr ; he drank some ot it with them, he invited 
them to drink sigain, and all with an air so simple and 
naiural, rhar both brother and sister were delighted with 
him. They asked how Ihcy could serve him, who he was, 
and where he was gom);. The young man answered ihcni 
that he had no idea, that he was curious and wished to 
see what the shores d£ France were like, so he had come 
and was going to return. 

His reverence the prior, judging from hTs accent that he 
wa& not an Englishman, took the liberty of inquiring to 
what country he belonged. 

•' I am a Huron/' replied the young man. 

Mile, de Kerkabon, surprised and enchanted to see a Huron 
with such polite manners, invited the young fellow to sup- 
per; he did nor require to be asked twice, and ail ihrei* went 
together to the priory of Our Lady of the Mountain. 

The plump httle woman ga£ed at the stranger with all 
her eyes, which were not very large even when wide open, 
and whispered to the prior every now and again: 

"This tall lad beside us has a color like ihat of the lily 
and the rosel What a fair skin he has for a Huronl *' 

" Very true, sister," saJd the prior. 

She showered a hundred questions upon the trarelcr in 
quick succession, and he always answered her with great 
food sense. 

The rumor soon spread that there was a Huron staying 
at the priory. Those who belonged to the best society in 
the neighborhood were eager to go and sup there. The 
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Abb^ dc Saint-Yves came with his sister, a beauty of Lower 
Brittany, young and very well educated The magistrate 
of the district, the receiver of taxes, and their wives were 
alio at supper The stranger was placed between Mile, de 
Kerkabon and Mile, de Saint- Yves, Everybody looked at 
him wiih admiration, everybody spoke to him and qacstioned 
him at once ; but the Huron was not in the least diaconcerted ; 
>t seemed ai if he had taken for his motto that of Lord 
Bolingbrokc: ^1/ odmirari. But at last, unable to endure so 
much noise, he said with a £OC»d-uatured smilei but also with 
some decision: 

" Gcnticmcn, in my country we are in the habit of speak- 
ing one after another* how do you expect me to anawcr 
you, when you prevent me from hearing what you say?" 

The voice of reason always brings people to their senses at 
least £or some moments, and a dead silence ensued. The 
magiilrate, who always regarded strangers aa hts peculiar 
property, in whatever house he happened to find him^clff 
and was famous all over the province for asking questions, 
opened his mouth about half a foot wide, and said: 

" What is your name, sir ? " 

"I have always been called 'The Unsophisticated Child 
cf Nature,'" answered the Huron, "and this name of mine 
was rarit^ed in England, because I always say what 1 think 
in a natural manner, and do whatever I like." 

" Being born a Huron, how, sir, did you manage to get 
to England?" 

" Because I was taken there ^ I was made prisoner by the 
English in a battle, afler having defended myself pretty 
stoutly; and the English, who love bravery, because they 
arc brave themselves and as honorable as we are, having 
propo^pcd to restore mc to my kinsfolk or to take mc with 
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them to England, I accepted the latter ofTcr^ b^au&e from 
my natural disposition I am passlonaieLy fond of seeing new 
countries,*' 

" But. air," said tfcc magistrate, iti his mast imposing 
tone, "how could ycu desert yaur father and mother in that 
way?' 

" Because I never have known either father or mother," 
saEd the stranger. 

The company were moved with compassion, and every- 
body repealed; 

" Neither father nor mother I " 

" We will supply their place," said the mistress of the 
house to her brother the prior. "How interesting this 
Huron gentleman is, to be Aiiret" 

The UnsDphislicatcd thanked her with generous cordial- 
ity, and gave her to understand that he needed nothing. 

" I perceive," said the grave magistrate, " that your French 
is better than could be e^tpected from a Huron. " 

" A Frenchman," he replied, " whom we had captured, 
and wich whom f formed a warm friendship, taught me his 
language when I was ver^ young, in my own country; I 
learn very quickly what I wish to learn. On arriving at 
Plymouth, I met with one of your French refugees, whom 
you call Huguenots, why I know not. Under his inslniction I 
made further progress in the knowledge of your tongue ; and, 
now that 1 can express rayself intelHgibly, 1 am come to 
see your country, for I like French people very much — when 
they don't ask too many questions." 

The Abbe de Saint-Yves, in spite of this little hint, in- 
quired which of the three languages he liked beat, his own 
native tongue, English, or French. 

'*My own, undoubtedly," answered the Child of Nature. 
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vays thought th^t French wa^ the most beautiful of aJl lan- 
guages, next 10 (hat of Lower Brittany," 

Then a rivalry arost as to who should a*t the Urso- 
phtstjcated how the Hurons called different thln^, such 
as, what name they gave to " tobacco," to which he answered 
taya; how they expressed "to cat," and he answered essffn- 
ten. M[le. de Kerkabon insisted upon knowing what they 
said for "to make love"; he replied troz^andcr^ and main- 
tained, not without some show of reason, thai those words 
were quite as good as their French and English eqmvalents- 
Tfovander especially ficcmcd to all the company a very pretty 
expressioR. 

The prior, who had in his library a Huron grammar, which 
had been given him by the Rev, Father Sagar Theodat, of 
the Reformed Franciscans, the famous missionary, left the 
table for a moment ui order to go and consiilt it. He re- 
tumcd quite out of breath with tender and joyful emotion; 
he acknowledged the Unsophisticated as a genuine Huron, 
A Ghort discussion next arose on the multiplicity of lan- 
guages, and there was a general agreement that» had it not 
been for what happened at the Tower of Babel, all the world 
would have spoken French. 

The quest ion -loving magistrate, who had hitherto shown 
some distrust oE the stranger, now began to fed a profound 
respect toward him, and addressed him more pohtdy than 
he had done before — for what reason the Child of Nature 
could tiot comprehend, 

MlJe. de Saint-Yves evinced great curiosity lo know how 
the Hurons made love in Ihcir own country. 

" By dcing noble deeds/' replied the youth, *'to please per- 
sons like yourself" 
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An the ^csts were astonished, and applauded so apt an 
answer. Mile, de Saint-Yves blushed, and was very pleased. 
Mile, de Kerkabon also blushed, but was not quite so well 
pleased; she was a little piqued thai the compliment had not 
been addressed to her, but she was so good-natured that 
her Kkmg for the Huron underwent no aUcraiion^ She 
asked him, with kindly interest, how many sweethearts be 
had had in his owe land, 

"1 have never had more than one," satd the Unsophisti- 
caCed; " it was Miss Abicaba, my dear nurse's great friend: 
the reeds were not more straight, the ermine was not whiter, 
lambs were not so mild, eagles not so proud, and the deer 
were less licet of foot than Misa Abacaba. One day she 
wa5 chasing a hare in our nc]g;hborbood, about fifty leagues 
from our settlement, when an Algonkin, an ill-bred fellow 
who lived a hundred miles away from us, came up and 
took the hare away from her, I heard of it, ran to the place, 
knocked down the Algonkin with a blow of my rlub» and 
brought him to the feet of my mistress, bound hand and 
foot. Ahacaba's relations wanted to eat him, but I never 
had much taste for such kinds of feasts. I gave him back 
his liberty and made him my friend. Abacaba was so touched 
by my conduct, that she preferred me to all her other suitori. 
She would have loved me still, if she had not had the mis- 
fortune to be devoured by a bear. I had my revenge on the 
bear, and wore its skin for a long time, but somehow that 
did not seem to give me much consolation." 

Mile, de Saint-Yves, on hearing this narration, felt a secret 
pleasure at learning that the Child of Nature had never had 
more than one sweetheart, and that Abacaba was no longer 
■live; but she did not know the cause of her pleasure. All 
the company 5xcd their eyes on the Unsophisticated, and he 
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was hij^hly commendeil For having prcvcateij bis comrades 
from eating up an Aleonkin. 

The inexorable mngislratej whose rage for asking ques- 
tions was irrepressible, pushed hi^ curioSLty so far aa to 
inquire to what religion the Huron gentleman belonged; 
whether he had chosen the Anglican, the Gallican, or the 
Hueuenot Church, 

'* T am of my own religion, as you arc of yours," said he. 

"Alas I ^ said the prior's stater, "I sec pUtnly that those 
wretched Enghsh people have not even thought of baptizing 
him," 

" Good heavens I " said Mile, de Saint- Vves ; *' how cornea 
it that the Hurons are not Catholics? Have not the rev- 
erend Jesuit fathers converted them all?*' 

The Unsophisticated assured her that in his country no 
one was ever converted, that a true Huron had never changed 
his opinion, and that there was not even a term in Iheir lan- 
guage to signify "inconstancy." These last words pleased 
Mile, dc Saint- Yves exceed in gly. 

" We'll baptiic him I Yes, weUl baptize him I " said MUc. 
de Kcrkabon to the prior; "you shall have the honor of 
administering the rite, my dear brother, and 1 am determined 
to be his godmother; the Abb^ de Saint- Yves shall present 
him at the font; it will be a most brilliant ceTemony, and 
talked of all over Lower Brittany; moreover, it will he an 
infinite honor to ua." 

All the company supported the mistress of the house, ex- 
claiming, "We'll have him baptized!" 

The Unsophisticated replied that in England people were 
allowed to live according to their fancy; he Intimated that 
the proposal did not pleaJie him at all. and Ehat the laws of 
the Hurons were at least as good as those of the people of 
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Lower Brittany; he ended by saying tbat he was foing to 
take his departure an the morrow. When his bottle of 
Barbados water was quite bnished, all the company retired 
to bed 

After the Oiild of Nature had been conducted lo his bed- 
room, Mile, de Kerkabon and her friend Mile, dc Saint- Yves 
could not help Eooking: through the key-hole, to see how a 
Huron sUpt. They saw that he had spread the bedclothes 
on the Hoor, and vns reposing in the most graccJul attitude 
imaginable. — "The UHSophissieated Huron" 
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Fer-Vert 

At Nevera once, some time a^, 

Th« pet of certain listers there. 

Flourished a parrot, ooe so fair, 
So trained in all a bird can knov/. 

As to deserve a belter fate — ■ 

Did happiness osx merit wait 
Ycr-Vcrtt such was the parrot's name. 

Young yet, and innocent of wrotig, 
Transplanted from some lodim stream, 

Was placed these cloistered nuna among. 
Bnght-hued was he, and gay. but sage; 
Frank, as befitted childhood's age, 

And free from evil thought or word; 

In short he was the very bird 
To choose for such a sacred cage. 

Needs not to tell what love he won. 
What cares received, from every dub; 
How, next to the confessor, he 
Reigned m ecich heart; and though it be 
Sinful to weakness to succumb, 
Ver-Vert, ihe bird, was first with some 
He shared in these serene retreats 
The sirups, jellies, and the sweets 
Made bj the sisters to CTccite 
The holy father's appetite. 
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For him 'twas free to do or say 
Whate'er he pleased — 'iwas sliU hie way. 
No circle could be pleasant where 
There was not in the midst Ver-Vert, 
To whistle, chirrup, sing, and fly: 
And all the while with modesty, 
Ju9t like a novice, timid yet^ 
And ever fearful to forget, 
Never, unquesiiooed, silence broke. 
Yet answered all, though twenty spoke; 
Just u great QcsaTp between whilca. 
Wrote all at once 6ve diScrent atylea. 



At night his pleasure was to roam 

From one to other for a home; 

Happy, too happy, was the nun 

Whose cell his wayward choice had won. 

He wondered here and wandered there. 

But, truth to flay. Was very rare 

That fancy led him to the cell 

Where any ancient dame might dwell. 

No, rather would hia choice be laid 

Where aome young sister's couch was made; 

There would he sleep the long night through, 

Till daylighl broke and slumbers Hew; 

And then, so privileged and free, 

The sister's first toilet might see. 

Toilet I 5ay< but whisper low. 

Somewhere IVe read, but do not know^ 

Nuns' mirrors must be quite as true 

A^ ladies, is required for you; 
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And, juat aa fashion in the world 

Must here be fringed and there be curled. 

So also in the simple part 

Of veils and bands there Hes an art; 

For ihat light throng of frivolous irnps 

Who scale o'er walls and creep through bars, 
Caf] give to stJflFeat veils and gimpa 

A grace that satin never wears. 
Of course, you guess, at such a school, 
Ver-Vert, by parrot's instinct -rule. 

Endowed with speech, his ladies took 
For patlem : and. except at meat. 
When all the nuna in silence eat. 

Talked fast and long, and like a book. 
He was not, mark, one of these light 
And worldly birds, corrupted quite 
By secular concerns, and who 
Know mundane follies through and through; 

Vcr-Vcrt was piously inclined; 
A fair soul led by innocence, 
Unsullied his intelligence, 

No rude words lingered in his mind. 
But then he knew each canticle. 

Or emus ^ and the colloquies. 
His Benedicitc said well. 

The litany, and charities. 
Instructed slill, he grows more wis«. 
The pupil with the teacher vies; 
He imitates their very tones, 
The softened noEcs, the pious groans. 
The long-drawn sighs, by which they prove 
How they adore, and how they love; 
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And knows at length — a holy part — 
The breviary all by heart 

■ - ■ ■ • 

But fam^ is full of perils; well 
In lowly loi obscure to dwell. 
Success too ej^at, without reverse. 
Oft makes the moral nature worse. 
Thy name, irnmortsl parrot, spread 
Still wider, till by ead fate led. 
It reached as far as Nantes. Here stood 
The chief house of the sisterhood. 

Now not ihe last, as mi^ht be jessed. 
Are nuns to hear of what goes on; 

And chattering still, like all the rest, 
Of what was said and what was done, 

They heard of Ver-Vert, wondered much, 
Tliey talked and envied, talked and sighed 

(Great though his powers, his virtues aucit. 
Had been by rumor magnified). 
Until a common longing fell 
Or all alike this miracle 
Themselves to see. A girl's desire 
Is like a flame that leaps and bums; 

But ah I a fiercer, brighter Grc. 
Is when a nun with longing yearns* 

To Nevers fly all hearts; of naught 
But Ver-Vert can the convent think. 

Could he^-^ 1 could he here be brought! 
The Loire is swift; ships do not sink. 
Oh I bid him come, Ef but to .show 
For one day what a bird caii kaowl 
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On board the bark that on the ware 

Bore Ver-Vert from hh latrons' care 
Wcr« three fair nymphs, two soldiers hrave, 

A nurse^ a. monk, a Gascon pa.ir: 
Sirange company and *ad, I ween, 

For Vcr-Vert, best of pious birds. 
Iiuicrccnt quite of what might mean 

Their strange garb and their strangfcr wordd. 
He listened, 'mazed at first. The style 

Was new, and yet the words were old. 
It was not gospel, truly; while 

The jokes they make, the talcs they told. 
Were marked by absence of those sweet 

Ejaculations, tows, and prayers, 
Which ihey would make and he repeat. 

No Christian words are these he hears: 
The bold dragoons with barracic slang 

Confused bis head and lurned his brain; 
To unknown deities they sang 

In quite an unaccustomed strain. 
The Gascons and the ladies three 
Conversed in language odd but free; 
The boatmen all m chorus swore 
Oaihs never heard by him before, 
And, sad and glum, Vcr-Vert sat still 
In silence, though against his will. 



But presently the bird they spy, 
And for thetr own diversion try 
To make htm talk. The monk bcgiTU 
"With some light questions on his sins; 
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Ver-Vert Imbs up, and with a si|^, 
" Avei my sislcr," maJces reply: 
And as they roa.r with laughter long. 
Suspects, somehow, he's answered wrong. 
Proud was hb spirit, until then 
Unchecked by scoff of vulgar men; 
And so he could not brook Id see 
His words exposed lo contumely. 
Alas, with patience, Ver-Vert lost 

The first blonra of his innocence. 
That gone, how little did it cost 

To curse the nuns and their pretence 
To teach him French? Well might they laagli 
The nuns, he found, had left out half^ 
The half, too, most for beauty made. 
The nervous tone, Che dainty shade; 
To learn this half— the better lore — 
He speaks but little, thinks the more. 

At first the parrot, so far wise, 
Perceives that all he learned Iwfore^ 

The chants, the hymns, the languid sighs. 
And all the language of the nuns. 
Must be forgotten, and at once. 
In two short days the task was done. 
And soldier's wit 'gsinst prayer of nun, 
So fresh, so bright, so pleasant seemed, 
That in leas time than could be dreamed 
(Too soon youth lends itself to evil) 
He cursed and swore like any devil. 

By steps, the proverb says, wc go 
From bad to worse, from sin to crime; 

Ver-Vcrt reversed the rule, and so 
Served no novitiate's tedious time. 
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Full-fledged professor of all ain, 
Whatc'cr tKey said he marked within; 
Ran their whole dielionary through. 
And a][ the wicked language knew; 
Tin one day, ai an oath suppressed. 
He finished it, with swelling breast. 
Loud was the praise, grcal the applause; 

Poor Vcr-Ven proudly looked around; 
He, toOf could speak by boatman's laws, 

He, too, this glorious half had found 
Then to his genius giving play, 
He cursed and swore the livelong day. 
Fatal example this, how pride 
Yotmg hearts from heaven may turn aaide. 



The boat arrives, and at the stage 
A sister waits, to take the cage. 
Since the first letter sent, she sits 

With eyes turned xvcr up the stream. 
And watching every sail that Bits 

Across the wave, each, m ber dream, 
The baric that brings the saint V«-V<rt 

He knew — corrupted bird — aright, 
By that half-opened eye, that bare 

And scanty dress, those gloves so white* 
The cross — by all these tokens good — 
He knew, he knew the sisterhood. 
Seeing her there, he trembled first. 
And then in undertones he cursed. 
For much he feared, and much he sighed. 

Thinking that all the blasphemies 
In which he took such joy and pride 

iWould change again to litanies. 
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And then he shnelced; she stizcd ihc cage, 
In vain he pecked in useless rage; 

Bit the poor sisler here and there, 
For si\\\ she horc him to his fate. 
Arrived within the convent gi.lt. 

And told the advent of V«r-Vert. 
The rumor ran. They ring the bells. 
The Bisiers troop from choir and cells; 
" 'Tis he, ray sisler, come at last t " 

They fly, they run, the old forget 
The hurden of the winters past ; 

Some who were never known as yet 
To haste their steps, came running now 

All joyous, eager all, and bright, 

Ah happy as if Ver-Vcrt's sight 
Released them all Erooi convent vow. 



How can they do aught but admire 

That form so full of youth and fire? 

For Ver-Vert, though now steeped in harm. 

Had not, therefore, become leas fair; 

That warlike eye, that dandy air. 
Lent him at least a novel charm. 
Ah, Heaven I why on a traitor's face 
Waste all this beauty, all this grace? 

The sisters, charmed with such a bird, 
press round him, chaiterin^ all at oncCr 
As is the way» I'm told, with nuna. 

That even thunder fell unheard. 
He during all the clatter sat, 
Deigning no word, or this, or that. 
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Only with strange, libertine gaze, 

Rollmg hU eyes froin nun fo nun. 
First acand^l. Not without amaze. 

The holy ladiea saw how one 
So pious eould so ruddy stare. 
Then came the prioress, and there 
First questifmed him. For answer all, 

Disdainfully he spread his wings, 
Careless what horror might befali„ 

And thus replied to these poor things, 
'^Gadaooks! Odsbodikinal What fools!" 
At this infringement of the rules 
Which mere politeness teaches, " Fie, 

My dearest brother,'* one began. 
In jeering tones he made rrp[y, 
Till cold her very life-blood ran. 



" Great Heaven! Ts this a sorcerer? 

Is this the sairtTy praying bird 
They boast so much of at Nevers, 

Vcr-Vert, of whom so much is heard? 
Is this—" Here Ver-Vert, sad to say, 
Took up the tale in his new way. 
He imitated first the young. 
The novicps, with chattering tongue; 
Their babble and their little ways. 
Their yawning fits at times of praise. 

Then turning to Che ancient ones^ 
Whose virtues brought respect to Nantes, 
He mocked at large their nasal chants. 

Their coughs, their grumblings, and their groans 
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But worse did follow. Filled with rage, 

He beat his win^s and bit the cage; 

He thundered sacrilegiaus words 

Ne'er heard before from beak of birds; 

All that he'd learned on board the ship 

Flowed now from that corrupted lip; 

Terms frau|^ht with horrid blasphemy 

(Mostly beginning wtlh a d) 

Hovered about his impious beak— 

The young nuns thought him talking Greeks 

Till with an oath so full, so round. 

That even the youngest understood. 
He ended. At the frif-htfd sound 

Multivious f\ed the sisterhood, 
AH stnitlen with terrific psnic, 
Ran pdl-mdl from iht imp satanic; 
"Twas by a fall that Mother Ruth 
Then lost her la^t remaining tooth. 

Ver-Vert, replaced his cage within. 

The nuns resolved without delay 
To purge the place of heinous sin 

And send the peccant bird away. 
The pilgrim asks for naught beside ; 

He is proscribed^ pronounced accuratj 
Guihy pronounced of having tried 

The virtue of the nuns; called worst 
Of parrots. All in order due 

Attest the truth of this decree, 
Vet weep that one so fair to view 

So very black of heart should be, 
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He goes, by the same sister bom*. 

Whose feelings now are changed and sad 
Ver-Vertj of all his lionori shorn, 

Is yet resigned, and even glad. 
So ia brought back to Nevers. Here, 

Alas I alas 1 new scandals come. 
UntaiJght by shame, untouched by fear, 

With wicked words he welcomes home. 
To Ihtrse kind ladies manifcsis, 

Reading the drcadfol letter through. 
With boatmen's oaths and soldiers' jesis. 

That all their sisters* wrath was true. 
What steps to take? Their cheeks are pate. 

Their fences overwhelmed with gfief; 
With mantles long, with double veil. 

In council high they seek relief. 
Nine ancient nuns the conclave make — 

Nine centuries assembled seem — 
Here without hope, for old love's sake. 

Far from the girls whose eyes would stream 
At thought of hurting him, the bird* 

Chained to his perch, is duly heard. 
No good he has to say. They vote. 

Two sibyls write the fata! word 
Of death; and two, more kindly taught^ 

Propose to send him back again 
To the profane place whence he came. 

Brought by a Brahman — but in vain: 
The rest resolve, with common aense. 
Two months of total abstinence, 
Tbree of retreat, of silence four; 
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Ga.rdcn and biscuits, board and bed. 

And pJay shall be prohibited^ 

Nor this the whole ; in all the space 

Should he not see a pretty fac^ 

A gaoler harsh, a guardian grim, 

With greatest care they choae for him. 

The oldest^ ugliest, sourest nun, 

An ape in veils, a skeleton, 

Bent double with her eighty years; 

She'd move the hardest sinner's tears. 



So passed Ver-Vcrt hia term; in spite 

Of all his gaoler's jealous care. 
The sisters gave him some delight. 

And now and then impToved his fare. 
But chained and caged, in dungeon fast. 
Bitter the sweetest almonds taste. 
Taught by his sufferinga to be wise, 
Touched, maybe, by their tearful *yes, 
The eortriie parrot tries to turn 

Kepentant thoughts from ihingi of ill; 
Tries holiness again to learn, 

Recovers soon his ancient skill. 
And talks like any pious dean. 

Sure the conversion is not feigned. 
The ancient conclave meet again. 

And to his prison put an cnd. 
Oh 1 happy day, when Ver-Vert, free. 
Returns his sisters' pet lo be I 
A festival, a day of joy, 
With no vexation, no annoy, 
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Each moment given up to mirth, 

And ail by love together bound I 
But ah I the fleeting joy of earth 

Too soon is untrustworthy found: 
The songs, and chanta, and cheerful hours. 
The dormitory wreathed with lowers. 
Full liberty, a tumult sweet, 

And nothing', nothing that could tell 
OE sorrow hiding 'neath their feet. 

Of death advancing to their cell. 
Passing too quick from diet nidc. 
From plain dry bread to richer food, 
With sugar tempted, crammed with sweela. 
Tempted with almonds and such mcats^ 
Poor Ver-Vert feels his roses change 
Into the cypress dark and strange. 
He droops, he sinks. In varn they try 

By every art to stave off fate. 
Their very love makes Vcr-Vcrt worse; 

Their carea his death accelerate. 
Victim of love, of love be tirea, 
And with a few last words expires, 
The^e last words, faint and hard to hear. 
Vain consolation, pious were. 
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Claplers dc Vauvenarguea 
The Conceited Fool 

The fool who is iull of vanity is the born enemy of t^icnt. 
If he enters a house where a clever man is being entertained, 
and if the mistress doeu him the honor of presenting him, 
he bows indifferently and answers nothing. If one ventures 
to praise merit other than what consists in wealth bc£c»rc 
him. he sits down at a tabic, fingers the counters or 
shuffles the cardsj without saying anything. If a book is 
shown which has made some stir in the world, Mtdas first 
glances at the end, then into the middie, declares that ii is 
ill constructed and that he could never bring himself to read 
it through. You speak in his presence of a victory which 
Frederick the Great, the hero of the North, has gained over 
his enemies, and when you recount the prodigies of his skill 
atid vator, Midas assures the company positively that the 
disposition of the battle was made by M. de Rottembourg^ 
who was not there^ and that the king hid in a htit untit the 
enemy was routed. A man who was present at the battle 
declares that be saw th^ king charge at the head of his 
troops, but Midas coldly answers that one can ejcpecl noth- 
ing good of a prince, nor will he ever see anything but tollies 
proceed from one who writea verses and is a friend o£ 
Voltaire,—" Characters." 
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The Man of the World 

A MAI* of the world is not one who knows olher men best, 
who has the most of foresight or skill in practical aff^rs, 
who is best instructed by experience or study. He is neither 
a good economist, nor a scholar, nor a politician, nor an 
enlightened ofGctal, nor a laborious magistrate. He is a man 
who knows nothing, and who is ignordnl of nothings who, 
a bungler in his own trade, whatever it be. bcUcves himself 
expert in the trades of others; a man who has much useless 
wit, who can speak flatteries which do not flatter, say sensible 
things which do not instruct j who can persuade no one, well 
though he speak; gifted with thai kind of eloquence which can 
create trifles or recall them to life, and reduce great sulijeds to 
nothing; of penetrating insight as to the external rldiculoua- 
ness of men, but blind as to their souls ; a man rich in words, 
who, powerless to impress by good sense, simggles to strike 
by singularity; who, fearful of wearying by logic, wearies by 
his inconsequence and digressions; who is lively without 
gaiaiy, and intense without passion; who needs a conrinual 
change of (he places and the things that interest him, and 
yet is powerless to supply, by the variety of his amusements, 
the tailings of his inner man. If scvcrd persons of this 
character hafipen to meet, and cannot arrange a game of 
cards, these men, who have so much brain, have not enough 
for half an hour's conversation, even with women, without 
tiring each other. All their tricks, their jests, their news. 
their reflections, are exhausted In a moment. He who is 
not playing at quadrille or ombre, must watch those who 
are, in order that he may not come face to face with otie 
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to whom he has nothing to say. All these good people who 
have banished sense from their conversation are living cx^ 
ampica of its necessity. — "Characters" 



Ructions 

When a thought is too feeble to bear simple c3cprcsfiion, 
it is better left unuttcred. 

There are few constant passionSt though many sincere 
ones. Formerly men alTectcd a false constancy, to-day they 
affect a false indifference. 'Tis all according to the fashion. 

If you feel that it is some fault in yourself that prevents 
you from gaining the esteem of a certain person, then yon 
arc sure to hate hitVL 

Certain fools, sitting together at table said, " We alone are 
good company." And they believed each other. 

We are less hurt by the contempt of fools than by the 
coldness of wise men- 
Why believe that poverty improves a man's morals? 

A great man undertakes a great thing because it is great; 
a fool because he considers it easy. 

Rogties are always surprised at honesty id others. 
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Denis Diderot 
Beware of Genius! 

He accosted me with, " I am glad to set you a^inn my 
philosopher But why do you sit here and watch these fools 
at their wretched ^omes of chess and draughts?" 

/. Because 1 have nothing better to do at this moment 
than to watch good pbyers. 

He. Pshaw 1 Except L^gal and Philidor, they know 
DCthing of ihe game, 

/. And M. dc Buss/? What do you say to hira? 

He. He is a chess-player in the sense in which Oairon 
is an actrcaa. Both know of playing all that can be learned. 

A You are hard to please, and only the consummate 
master seems to find favor in your eyes. 

He. Yea, in games, in poetry, in eloquence, music, and 
the like fooleries. What is the good of mediocrity in these 
matters? 

/. 1 could almost agree with you. And yet many must 
practise these arts that the man of genius may shine mor« 
brightly. But let that rest. I've not seen you for an a^. 
r never think of you when I don't see you. But T am always 
pleased when you appear. What have you been doing? 

He. What you do and everybody — good, evil, and noth- 
ing. I have been hungry, and have eaten when opportunity 
came. Furthermore, 1 have been thirsty, and have often 
drunk. I let my beard grow and had it shaved again. 

/. You should not have done it The beard alone is tack- 
ing to stamp you as a sage. 
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He, True CQiJUgh^ My forehead is high and furrowedt 
my eye brilliant, my nose protuberant, checks broad, eye^ 
brows heavy, and the whole face square. Were this large 
chin of mine covered by a beard, it would make a Enc show- 
ing in bronze or marble, 

/. Next to the busts of Csesar, Marcus Aurdius, or 
Socrates. 

Ht. Ko, I should rather atand between Diogenes and 
Phryne. I am as impudent as the One, and have a weakness 
ior the other. 

/. And you are well, I suppose? 

Ht, Usually, yes; to-day, not specially. 

/, Why, T should think with that face of your s 

He. My face ? Ah, well, the evil humor that dries up 
my uncle fallens his nephew. 

/. Do you ever sec your uncle nowadays? 

Hf^ I sometimes pass him ia the street. 

/_ Is he not kind to you? 

Ht. Is he kind to any one? I ima^ne not. He is a phi- 
losopher, in his way, thinks only of himself, and considers 
the rest of the world to be a mere pig's bladder. His wife 
and daughter may die for all he cares, if only Ihc church- 
belJs that sound his death-chimes ring in perfect accord. He 
is a happy man, and, like all men of ^nius, noticeable for 
the fact that he is good for one thing only, and for nothing 
else. Geniuses do not know what it ia to be ctLizens^ falheia, 
mothers, or friends. One would rot care to have the »ecd 
of genius broadcast. Men wc require, not men of genius. 
By Heaven, no I They try to turn the world topsy-turvy, and 
in the present prevalence of folly almost gain theJr end. The 
wisdom of the monk in Rabelais, that is ibe true wisdam 
that tends to peace. To do what is right^ always speak wcU 
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of ihe good pHof, and lei the world wag its own way. And 
the world gets along well ^^nough, for ihc majority is satis- 
fied with it. Did I know any history, I would Ahow you that 
all cviU have proceeded from men of genius; but I know 
no history because I know nothing. The devil take me if, 
though I have never learned snything, 1 lind myself any 
the worse for iL Once L dined wtth a minbter of the king 
who had sense enough for a dozen. He demonsiraied to us 
as clearly as that twice two is four^ that nothing is more 
useful lo nations than falsehood, nothing more harmful than 
truth. I don't remember how be proved it, but it followed 
as clear as day, that alt men of gentus are rascaU, and that 
a child who fihowed the dangerous symptoms of becoming 
one should at once be strangled or drowned. 

— " Ram&ui's Nephew." 
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Caron dc Bcatimarchais 

The Barbers Soliloquy on His Career 

FiGASO (o/^Kf, iualkin£ to and fro, ond speaking in a very 
mournful lone}. 



On, woman^ woman, woman* weak and deceitful crea- 
ture! No created thing can fail to betray its instinct, and 
is it yours tc deceive? After having obstinately refused me 
when I urged her before her mistress; at the very momeal 
when ihe gave me her word, in the very midst of the cere- 
mony— He laughed while reading, the perfidious wretch, 
and I stood there like a booby 1 No, Sir Count, you shall not 
have her, you shall not I Because you arc a great lord, you 
consider yourself a great genius. Noble birth, a gfcat for- 
tune, high rank and offices — ail that tends to make one proud. 
What have you done to deserve these good things? You 
have condescended tn be liorn, that> all. You are a common- 
place fellow enough in all else; while 1. upon my faith, tost 
in & crowd of obscurities^ must use more wisdom and fore- 
thought for a bare living than it has taken to govern all 
Spain for a century. And you would oppose me — Some one 
is coming. It's she. It's nobody. The night is black 33 
the devil, and here am T, practising the foolish trade of a hus- 
band, although I am but half a one ! Could anything be more 
grotesque than my fate T The son of I know not whom, stolen 
by bandits, brought up in their ways, I become disgusted with 
all this, and wish to pursue an honest life, but am rebuffed 
It every hand 1 I study chemistry, pharmacy, surgery, and 
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all the needfi of a great lord hardly serves to ptit into mj 
hand the lancet of a horse^octor f Weary of grieving the 
poor beasts, and in order to engage upon an entirely different 
career, I throw mysdf wUh might and main on the drama. 
If I had only tied a atone about my neck T I put together a 
eomedy on the manners of the seraglio. A Spanish author, 
1 think, may jeer at Mohammed without scruple. At the 
sattie moment an ambassador, from Heaven knows where, 
complains that in rny verses T offend the Sublime Porte, 
Persia, half of the Indian peninsula, the whole of Egypt, 
and the kingdoms of Barca, Tripoli and Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco; ao there's my comedy knocked on the head to 
please these Mohammedan princes, not one of whom, 1 wager, 
can read. My cheeks become hollow, my rent falls due; I 
see a hnital hailiff coming from afar, a pen slicking in his 
wig. A question arises as to the nature of wealth, and, as it 
)S not necessary to have a thing in order to reason about it, 
J, having^ not a farthing, write about the value of money and 
on its net prodvce ; no sootier done than I see lowered for me 
the bridge of a strong castle, at whose gate I leave hope and 
liberty behind. Weary of feeding an obscure lodger, they 
put me into the street one day; and, as one must needs dine, 
though out of prison, I sharpen my pen again, and go about 
asking what Is the question of the day. I am totd that dur- 
ing my economic reircat there has been established at Madrid 
a reign of liberty for the sale of all productions, even those 
of the press; and that, provided only thai I speak in my 
writings neither of the law nor of religion, nor politics, nor 
niorals, nor those in authority, nor the opera or other public 
spectacles, nor of anybody connected with anything. 1 may 
print freely under the inspection of two or three censors. 
To profit by this charming liberty, i announce a periodical, 
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Andf in the belief Ihal 1 am not following any (mc*s loot- 
steps, I name it The Useless Newspaper. A thousand poor 
fools ris* up against me. I am suppressed, and iberc I am, 
again without employtnent! I am near despair when I am 
given (he hope of a place, but, unforlimaiely. I am lit for 
It. An accountant is needed; they take a dancer. What is 
left but to steal? I become a faro-bankcr. Then, my dear 
people, I sup in town, and the lashionable folk courteously 
open their houses to me, and keep three-quai^ers of the protit 
for theroselveS' T might have risen in the world I be^n 
even to see that in order to gain riches knowingness is better 
than knowledge. But as every one about me, though stealing 
all he can, requires me to be honest, I am on the point of 
starving again. 1 want to leave the world at once. I want 
to put twenty fathoms of water between us, but a kindly deity 
recalls me to my £rat vocation, 1 take my razor-case and 
my English strop, and, leaving conceit to the fools who feed 
on it, atid shame in the middle of the road, a burden too 
heavy for one who travels afoot, I go from town to town 
shaving folk, and live free from care at last. A great lord 
passes through Seville; he recognizes me, I put him in the 
way of getting married, and as a reward for my having se- 
cured him a wife, he wants to get mine from mel An in- 
trigue arises, a very storm. About to fall Into an abyss, at 
the moment of marrying: my mother, my kindred come upon 
me in confusion. They all debate: it's you, it's be, it's I^ it's 
we; no, it's none of us ; well, but who, then, who? Oh, what 
an absurd muddle I How has it all happened to me? And 
why this and not something else? 

— " Tkg Marriagt of Figtxro' 
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Varieties of Truth 

Figaro and Suzamnr. 

^lu, None of the thini^s which you have planned, mj 
friecd, and which we are waiting for, have yet come to pas^. 

Fig. Chance has done better than all cf tis, littk one- The 
way of the world b this: one works, one plans, one arranges, 
on this hand: en the other, it is fate that really rules, anil, 
from the greedy conqueror who would like (o swallow the 
earth, down (o the harmlcas blind man led by his dog — all 
are the playthings ot fortune's caprice. But the blind niaa 
with his dog is at times more safely led and less mistaken 
in hts views than the other blind man in the midst of his 
flatterers. As for that amiable little blind fellow whose name 
is Jove — — 

fiu. Ah, that's the only one who interests raci 

Fi£. Permit mc, then, taking service wUh folly, to be 
the good dog who leads him to your de&v little door, and we 
shal] be provided with lodgings for life. 

5uj. Love and ycu? 

Fig. I and love. 

Sut. And you will seek no other home? 

Fig. IE you take me there, may a thousand million 
gallants 

Sum. You are going to exaggerate; tell me truthfully ■ 



It's the truth, the real truth. 

Fie, you wretch r Can one speak several kinds of 



Fig. 

Sum. 
truth? 

Fig. Yes, indeed. Since it has been remarked that with 
time old follies become wisdom, and that very ancient Utile 
lies have produced very great truths, there are a thousand 
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kinds. Th^Tc k the kind of truth (hat one knows, but dares 
not tell, for it is not well to tfrll every truth; and thttrt is 
the kind one proclaJma without having &ny faith in it, for 
it is not well to believe every truth; then there are passion- 
ate vows, mothers' threits, the protestations of men in their 
cupa, the prDmiscs of high officials, the last word of a hag- 
gling merchant — the list is infinite. Jl is only my love for 
Suzanne that is a truth beyond doubt 

Si4^. I love your ^iety because it is follyn and tclU me 
that you arc happy. But let us discuss the meeting with, the 
count. 

Fig, Or rather let us not discuu it; it has nearly cost 
me Suianne. 

Sus. Then you do not wish it to take place? 

Fig. If you love mt. Suzanne, give me your word o£ 
honor on this point; let him shiver alone^ and let that be 
his punishment. 

Suj. It cost tne so little to give him my word, that t 
can break it without much trouble. There is no question of 
the meeting now. 

Fig. Is that the real truth? 

Sus. 1 am not like you clever fteople; for me there is 
only one kind. 

Fig. And you will love me a little? 

Sta. Much. 

Fig- That's hardly anything. 

Suit. And why ? 

Fig. In love, you see, not even too much is enough. 

Sus. I do not understand these 6ne distinctions, but I 
^vill love no one save my husband. 

Fig. Keep your word, and you will he a good exception 
to the ruICi— "TAf Marriage of Figaro." 
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Hail, Coffee f 



Coffee affords a food restoring ^raft, 

Which dears ihc fumca of wine too freely qmfied. 

By her you gaiQi when you the table quit, 

A calm more cctirteous, and a brighi^r wit; 

And soon recovered, by her powerful aid, 

You arc not of a second feast afraid. 

She by the god of verse is praised and loved; 

The poet's genius is by her improved. 

Your frigid rimers, if at iimea inspired, 

Write their best lines by coffee's fragrance fired. 

She can enliven philosophic pTan, 

And make an analyst a pleasant man. 

Statesmen, through her, wdl feasted and ccnicnt. 

Form happy schcmea of better government. 

Knowledge sometimea to journalists she brings 

Of court intrigues, and deep designs of kings. 

Peace, truces, wars, she to his dreams can show, 

And lets him, for Ihree pence, the world overthrow. 
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M. A. D6saiigicr5 
The Eternal Tawner 

Aaf well-a-day, in all the cartb 

What can one do? 
Where for amusement seek, Of mirth f 
Ah t wdl-a-day, in all ihe earth 

What can one do 
To cca^e from yawning here bekjwP 

Of mortal man, what is 1h« role? 

To bustle, eat, and labor ply; 

To plot, grow old, and then to die? 
Not very lively this, or droll. 
Ah I wcll-a-day, etc 



No wonder In my mind bcEcti 
The sun, -which poets call sjbMme; 
Not this the ^rst or second time 

He rises, nina his race, and sets. 
Ah f well-a-day, etc_ 

To one dull course the seuofis cling: 
For full five thousand years we view 
The Bummer followinE after springs 

And winter autumn's close pursue. 
Ah I well-a-dayi etc. 
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My watch (a friend of little use). 

Whose hands their tedious circuit ply, 
Tdb mc how slow the hours fly^ 

Not how I may xi\y hours arauae. 
Ah! well-a-day, etc 



I half the world have traveled o'er, 
To see if men diversion found; 
But everywhere, on every ^ound, 

I saw what 1 had seen before. 
Ah I wclJ-a-day» etc 

in wcarinesB which I abhorred, 

Wishing to know how aped the great, 
I dined with men of high estate, 

And mumured as I left their board. 
Ah 1 wcU-a-day, etc 



Wishing to sec if, wben m IovCt 
Life some unworn aTnusemcnt has, 
Love I attempted, but alasl 

Love in all climes the same doth prove. 
Ah I well-a-day. etc 



Thus being, at this early age. 

Of all things sick, both night and day. 
In hopes to be more blithe and gay 
I did m settled life engage. 
Ab I well-a-day, etc 
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Th€ Btrcct where now my life I led. 
By neighborhood my steps brongfat on 
To th' Institute and Od^on, 

Which eveiy day I visited. 
Ah t wcll-a-day, etc 



By writing this (hope quickly gone). 

To cheer my spirits I essayed ; 

But yawned the while this song was madc^ 
And now I sing it, still I yawn ; 
Ah I wcU-a-day, etc 
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The Dead Alivt 

WaiK Et bore gets hold oi mt^ 

Dtdl and overbearing, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

IW-as dead as herring. 
When the thrusts of picaaare glib 

In my sides arc slicking. 
Poking fun at every rib, 

I'm ^ive and kicking. 

Wher a snob hia f s. d 

Jingles in his breeches, 
Be 30 kind aa pray lor mc, 

I'm as dead a» ditchea. 
When a birthday's champagne^orks 

Rotind my ears are clicking. 
Marking time with well-oil'd works, 

rm alive and kicking. 

Kings and their supremacy 

Occupy the table, 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm 35 dead as Abel. 
Talk about the age of wine 

(Bought by cash or ticking). 
So you bring a sample fine, 

I'm alive and kicking- 
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When a trip ta Muscc»vy 

Tempts a conquest glutton. 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as mutton. 
Match mc with a tippling foe, 

Set who first wants picking 
From the dead man's field below, 

I'm alivo and kicking. 

When great scribes to poetry 

March, by notions big led, 
Be 30 kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as pig-lcad. 
When you stari a careless song. 

Nor at grammar sticking. 
Good to push the wine along, 

I'm alive and kicking. 

When a bigot, half-hours three, 

Spouts in canting gloom's tones. 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead aa tombstones. 
When in cloisters underground. 

Built of stone or bricking, 
Orders of the screw you found, 

I'm alive and kicking. 



Bourbons back in France wo see 
{Sure we don't much need 'em), 

Be so kind aa pray for me, 
I'm as dead as freedont. 
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Bess returns* and still our throats 
Find U3 here a-slJckin;, 

Sitting free without our coati — 
I'm alive and kicking. 



Forced to leave ttits company, 

Boltlc-wine and hom-alc. 
Be so kind as pray for me, 

I'm as dead as door-naiL 
Plcd^ng. though, a quick return. 

Soon my anchor sticking 
On the shore for which I yearn^ 

rm alive and kicking. 



^"Songtr 



The King of Tvetot 

It waa a king of Yvetot, 

Whom few historiana name; 
A sleeper fast, a waker slow. 

No drcdnia had he of fame. 
By Betty's hand with nighl-cap crcwn'd. 
He snored in stale — the whole clock round- 
Profound I 
Harhalharhar HoT holhol bol 
A kingdom match with YvetotI 
Hot hof 



Four goodly meals a day, within 
His palace-walls of mud, 
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He stow'd beneath his royal skin: 

And on an ass — his stud — 
In tricmph through hjfi realm would jog. 
His i^ard, wilh vigilance ag^ — 

Adogl 
Halhalh&lhal Ho! ho! hoi hoi 
A kingdom match with Vvetocl 

Hoi bol 



No costly regal tastes had he. 

Save Ihirstiness alone; 
But ere a p«opl« blest can be, 

We must support the throne! 
So from each cask new tapped he got 
(His Cwn tax-gath*rcr), on the spot, 

A pot! 
HalhaFhalhal Hot hor hoi hoi 
A ki&gdom match with Yvetot! 

Hoi ht>I 



So well he pleased the damsels all. 

The folks could understand 
A hundred reasons him to call 

The Father of his Land. 
His troops he levied in his paric 
Bui twice a year — to hit a mark. 

And lark ! 
Halhal hal ha! Ho! ho! hoi hoi 
A kingdom match with Yvetotl 

Hoi ho! 
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To stretch his rule he never sought; 

No neighbors' slumbers vexed ; 
To frame his laws (as good kings ought)] 

Took pleasure's code for tcjtt. 
He ncrcr caused his subjects dear 
To shed save only on his bier^ 

A tear! 
HaFharhalha! Holhotholhol 
A kingdom match with Yvetott 
Hoi bol 



The portrait of this prince seren^ 

The greatest of his line. 
In YvelDt may slill be seen. 

His fav'ritc beer-shop's sign I 
On holidays the boozing crowd 
Shout, pledging deep the relic proud, 

Aloud, 
Halhalhalhal Ho!holholhoI 
He was the king for Yvetot t 
Ho! hoT 



—"Songs.' 



Lizzy* J Peccadillos 

LiZr as mistress o'er all, 

E'en my wine, you may reign; 
But 'lia martyrdom for me 

Tn ask it in vain. 
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Ajid if glasses you count 

At my age, fickle jade — ■ 
Pray, have I ever counted 

The slips you have made? 
Ah, Liz, all along 

You've deceived me — and yet 
1 would fain have a bumper, 

To toast my grisette 1 

Lindor's impudence spoils 

All the trkka you devise; 
Softly breathed arc his words; 

Deeply drawn are his sighs. 
Of his tenderest hopes 

I'm instructed by him — 
Lest I scold you for this. 

Fill at least to the brim I 
Ah, Liz, all along 

YouVe deceived me — and yet 
I would fain have a bumper. 

To toasl my grisette! 

With Gitander so bleat 

When I caught you at last. 
You were tenderly counting 

The kisses that passed. 
To redouble their sum 

Didn't cause you much pain- 
Come, for ail of those kissed 

Fili> fill up again I 
Ah, Liz, all aloiig 

You've deceived me — and yet 
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1 would fain have a bumper^ 
To toast my grisette I 



Giving jewds and lace 

Mojidor. free of hh purse, 
Plays wilh you in my presence, 

Nor £nd3 you averse. 
JJay, I've seen him. grown bold. 

Put Kis arm round your waist- 
For a rascal so great 

To the dregs let tnc taste! 
Ah, Lir, all along 

You've deceived me — and yet 
I would fain have a bumper. 

To toast my grisette I 

Then I saw, as I entered 

Your chamber one right. 
Through the window a robber 

On tiptoe take flight. 
Twas the rogue 1 had sent 

From your parlor, that eve- 
Come, a frcah bottle bring, 

Lest loo much i perceive- 
Ah, Liz, all along 

You've deceived me — and yet 
I would fain have a bumper, 

To toast my grlsette 1 



All enriched with your favors, 
We've both the same friends; 
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Those of whom you are w«ry 

My favar attends. 
But then, traitress, with them 

You must let mc drink deep; 
fie my mistresfi for aye, 

And our friends let us ke«p! 
Ah, Liz, all along 

You've deceived me — and yet 
I would fdiu have a bumper. 

To toaat my ^isettc I 



—"S&ngs. 



The Education of Toung LaiUi 

What! Ihia Monsieur de F^nclon 
The girls pretend to schooM 

Of Mass 3Ud needleworic he prates; 
Mama, he's hui a foal. 

BalU. concerts, and the piece just out. 

Can teach us better far, no doubt; 

Tra la la la, tra la la la, 

Thus are young ladies taught, Mama I 



Let others mind their work; I'U play. 

Mama, the sweet duet. 
That fur my master's voice and mine 

Is from Aroiida set. 
If Reraud fell love's burning flame^ 
1 feel some sfaootin^a of the same: 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
Thus arc young ladies caught, Majnal 
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Let r>thers keep accounts; I'il dance. 

Mama, an bonr or two; 
And from my master learn a step 

Voluptuous and rew- 
Al this long skirt my feel rebel; 
To loop it up a bit were well, 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
Thus are young ladies taught^ Mania! 

Let others o'er my sifter watch; 

Mama, Id rather trace — 
I've wondrous talent — at the Louvre 

The Apollo's matchless grace: 
Throughout his Agure what a charm ! 
'TIS naked, true^^bul that's no harm t 
Tra La la Ia> tra la la la, 
Tfatis are young ladies taught, Mamal 

Mama, 1 must be married soon, 

Even fashion says no less; 
Besides, there is an urgent cause, 

I must, Mama, confess. 
The world my situation sees — ■ 
But there they laugh at scrapes like thesc^ 
Tra la la U> tra la la la, 
Thus are young ladies taught, Mamal 

—"Sengs." 
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The Littk Man in Gray 

I« Paris livcB 3 little man 
Who's always dressed m gray: 

His chubhy cheeks like apples glow; 

His pockrta can't a stiver ahaw; 
Yett happy as the day, 

"Ho," quoth the little man in gray, 

"I hugh at all things — that's my way I" 

And, sure, the gayest of the gay 

la he, the little man in grayl 

In runnmg after pretty girls. 

In running up a score. 
Hobnobbing-, singing, into debt 
He runs head over heels: and yet 

When duns or bailiffs bore, 
** Ho," quoth the little man in gray, 
"I laugh at all things— that's my wayl" 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
Is he, the little man in gray I 



Let rain into his garret leak; 

Let him J unconscious soul, 
Sleep in it; Wd December's snow 
L«t him hla freezing fingers blow^ 

For lack of wood or coal; 
" Ho/' quoth the little man in gray^ 
"I Uugh at all things — that's my wayl 
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Aiidn atir«> the gayest of the gay 
Is be, the little man in gray] 

His comdj wife same mode adopts 

For picking up guy dresses; 
So that the gayer she appears, 
The more at him the public jeers: 

But while the truth he guesses, 
"Ho,'' quoth the liltlc man in gray, 
*'I laugh at all things — that's my wajl 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
l& he, the little mna in gray I 



When on his tattered bed the g:out 

Has brought him to his level; 
And when the priest, called in, begins 
To talk lo him of aJl his sins, 

Of Death, and of the devil. 
*'Ho," quoth the little man in gray, 
"I laugh at all things — that's my way!" 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
Is he, the little man in gray t 

—'•Songs.' 



Th Boxers 



Though "shocking bad" the hats they wear, 
I like these English, I declare; 
*' G — d — " — lhey*ve such a cheerful air! 
So polished are they; so inclined 
In plcQSurea to what's mcst reOncd. 
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We hav« them not — no, no, no, no— 
These fisticuffs, thai luster throw 
On Englaticl, h*re are not the go. 



In Paris, (hen, behold the boxers 1 

Quick, to the notary let us Rock, sirs, 
And have our bets recorded theri? I 
One against one — the fight is fair: 
Such odds with Englishmen are rare, 
We have Ihcm not — no. no, no, nt^ 
These fisticuffs, that luster throw 
On England, here are not the go. 

Mark there upon the stage what grace 
In those two hearty blades we trace — 
A charm that nothing can efface: 
Porters one might believe such chaps; 
But they're a brace ol lords, perhaps I 
We have them not — no, no, no, no — 
These fisticuffs, that luster throw 
On England, here arc not the go. 



Well, ladies, how like you the flight? 

You're to decide how goes the fight 

But whatf it knocks you down with fright T 

Pshaw I clap your hands I One's tapped a vein— 

Oh, Heavens! these Er^lish arc humane t 

We have them not — no, no, no, no— 

These fisticufFs, that luster throw 

On England, here are not the go. 
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Britons, from yoa well patterns draw 
la all things — fashion, taste, and law — 
Nay, also in the art of war : 
Your studs and diplomatic fry 
Have not quite drained our bravos dry. 
We have them not — no, no, no, no — 
These fisticuffs, that luster throw 
On England, here are not the go. 



—'SomsM.' 
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Tf^ Suffix '^ Rama 



n 



The boarders, ircluding those who dined at Ume. Vau- 
qucr's table, but dJd not live in the house, now began to drop 
in one by one, and exchanged greetings. They also ex- 
chanecd a tT^^at many of those verbal nothings that pass, 
among a certain class of Parisians, for the tokens of a 
humorous spirit— observations of which stupidity ib the back- 
bone, and whose effect depends on a gesture or a freak in 
pronunciation. This kind of jargon is always changing. 
There is always a conventional principle in the prevailing 
form of jest, and this principle seldom lasts a montli. It 
may refer to an occurreiicc in political life^ or a case in the 
police courts, or a street song^ or the gag of a comedian — 
anything will serve to keep going this game of wit that con- 
sists in playing at battledore and shuttlecock with the words 
and ideas that happen lo be in the air, Al the date of which 
we write, the diorama, in which optical illusion was carried 
a stage further than in the panorama, had jusl been invented, 
and the studios of Paris had accordingly set the fashion o£ 
talking of evcTylhirg in terms of ramd. The fashion, or the 
infection, had been brought to the Vauquer establishment by 
a young painter who dined there. 

"Well, M. Polret," said the lively official from the mu- 
BCum, **how is your health*" ro wo / " Then, without waiting 
for Poirct's reply, '* Ladies/' he said to Mme. Couture and 
Victorine, "you look sad." 

"Are we going to dtne?** cried Horace Bianchon, a med- 
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ical student, and frieiid of Raatignac; "my little stomach h 
gradually sinkiag down to my heela," 

"It's a rare old irt^zarama f " ^said Vautrin. "Now, then, 
Father Goriot. move round a bk — Ye gods I your feel atop 
up the mouih of ihe stove." 

" IllusCrious M. Vautrinp^' said Bianchon, '*why do you 
say ir'izicramaF It is ft mistake; you should say frcct- 
orama." 

" Not " interposed the museum official. '* It is irittoramat 
according to Ihe rule you should say: my feet are fritsen." 

"Ha. ha I" 

*'Herc is his excellency the Marquis of Rastlgnac, Doctor 
o£ Right- Abo ul ! " cried Bianchon, seizing Eugene by the 
neck, as if to strangle him, *' Hi there 1 Help f Help! " 

Mile, Michonneau entered quietly, bowed lo the company 
without speaking, and went and sat l«side the other three 
women, 

*'That old bat always makes mc shiver," said Bianchon to 
Vautrin, indicating Mile. Michonneau. " 1 have studied Gairs 
cysCem, and 1 Bnd she has the bumps of Judas." 

'*Did you know Judas?" asked Vaulrin. 

"Who hasn't known him?" answered Bianchon. "Upon 
my word, that white-faced old maid affects m* like one of 
those long worms which will gnaw Iheir way through the 
length of a beam Lf you give Ihcm time enough I " 

" That ia it," said the man of forty, drawing a comb 
through his whiskers — 

" And Rose, she has lived die life of a rose, 
One morning, and no more." 



"Ha-ha! here is a rare old souporama" said Poiret, as 
Cbrtstophe entered with the tureen, looking very rcspectfulp 
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"ExcuBC me, sir," said Mme. Vauquer, "it is cabbage 
toup," 

All the youTig men bural into laughter. 

"Done, PoiTcl! " 

"Poirct is done I" 

" Mark two points to Mama Vauqucr," aaid Vai*- 
trin, 

" Dtd anybody notice t^ fog; this momirig?'' said the 
oflSciaK 

"It was, indeed," said Bianchon, "a irantic and unpar- 
alLckd iog, dulcful> mcUncboLy ^rccji fog, a broken-winded 
fog, a Goriol fog." 

"A Gorlorama," said the painter; "for you ccuJd sec 
nothing in it/' 

" Hi 1 Lord Goriot, they're talking about you f " 

Father Gorict was seated at ihe lower end of the table, 
near the door through which the seivant brought the food. 
He raised his head, and at the same moment sniffed at a 
piece oE bread which he lifted from beside his dinner napkin 
— an old trick, acquired in his business, which flometimca 
reasserted itself. 

"Well?" cried Mme. Vauquer snappishly, in a voice that 
TGse above the clatter of spoons and plates and the babble of 
■voices, " isn't the bread good enough for you?" 

" On the contrary, it is made from Etampcs flour — flour of 
the best quality." 

*'How do yon know that?" asked Eugene. 

*' By the whilenets, by the taste." 

" By the taste of the nose, since you have to smell ii," 
said Mme, Vauqner. "Yon are getting 50 economical, that 
by and by you may find out a way of living on the vapors 
from the kitchen/' 
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"Be sure yoti patent the invention," Eaid the official from 
the museum. " Yoa will make a forture out of it" 

"NonMmsc: he only does it to make us believe that he 
was a verniicelli-maker/' 5aid tbc painter. 

'* Then jour nose is a corn-tcstCT 1 " exclaimed the man 
from the museum. 

" Corn what f " asked Bianchoo, 

" Com-el." 

■' Cora-et/' 

" Corn-clian." 

" Corn-ice." 

'* Corn-ucopia," 

'' Corn-poppy.'* 

*' Corn-wain." 

" Carn-orama f " 

Those replies came rattling like muskcti^ from every part 
of the room. The/ provoked the more laughter because poor 
Father Goriot stared at hb companions with the puzzled look 
of a man ;vho is trying to make out the meaning of eome- 
thing said to him in a foreign language. 

"Corn — ?" he said to Vauirin, who sat beside him. 

"Corny feet, old boy I '* answered Vautrin, bringing his 
hand down on Father Goriot's head so heavily that be drove 
his bat down over hia cyes> — "father CoricL" 



Madame FirmianPs Reputations 

There are not more idioms in the French language lo-day 
than there are kinds of men in France^ And so the various 
interpretations which these different kinds give to ihc name 
incident are at once curious and diverting. And you may 
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lalcc the Parisian :o gpneralize the propfwition. hat iw sup- 
pose, now, ihat you bad asked one of those men whom one 
calls preciae to ofTcr an opinion of Mme. Firmiaoi. With- 
out hesitation he would furnish you with the following in- 
ventory, "A handsome house in the Rue du Bac, richly 
furnished drawing-rooms, beautiful pictures, an income of 
a hundred thousand, and a husband who formerly served 
under the Government." After these remarks your precise 
friend, who is generally stout and dressed in hlack, smiles 
with self -satisfaction, sticks out his lower lip. and nods his 
head, as much as to say^ "Fine people: no one can say 
anything a^inst them." Ask him no further. He and the 
Jike of him estimate all things by figures, mcome, or real 
estate. 

But let us suppose that you had met some idler, and had 
asked him the same question. "Mme. FiTmiani," he will 
reply ■ '* oh, yes, I attend her Wednesday receptions. Charm- 
ing house " So Mme, Firmiam has here become metamor^ 
phosed into a house. And house here means not an archi- 
tectural combination of stones; lF is another idiom, and an 
untranslatable one, but frequently used ty idlers- 

But at this point your idler, generally sallow, but with 
a pleasant smile> a dispenser of aiiy trifles and of wit not 
hia own, bends toward you and whispers m your ear, " I 
have never seen M. Firmiani. He ttk his social position by 
managing his Italian estate, but his wife is French, and 
spends her money like a Parisian, Her tea U delicious. 
There are only a few houses in Paris like hers, where the 
visitor is at once amused and well fed. But she ia very 
careful as to whom she receives; one meets only the best 
people there/' Here the idler accentuates hjs remarks by 
graveJy taking a pinch of snuff, seeming to add, " I go there, 
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but don't exptci me lo introduce >ou/' To the idler Mme. 
Ftrmiant keeps a tavern without a ^ign. 

** What in the world attracts you lo Mme. Finmiani'a? The 
court is not duller. Of ^vhal use i» your intelligence to you 
if it does not, at least^ keep you away from such houses aa 
hers, where one hears nothing bJt rubbish?" It h an ego- 
thl whom you have ijuesiioncd now; one of those individuals 
who would like to k«p the universe under lock and key. 
They cannot forgive happiness, but only vices, failures^ and 
inErmitiea, Aristocrats by inclinatlonn they become demo- 
cratic in order to find inferiors among their equals, 

'"Mme- Firmiani? She is one of those adorable women 
who seem to excuse Nature for her bungling work in making 
the ugly ones. She is simply delicious. I should like lo be 
king simply lo—" (Here three words arc whispered in your 
ear)H Shall I introduce you? The young collegian who 
answers thus is notorious for his impudence toward men and 
his timidity with women, 

"Mme. Firmiani?" exclaims another, waving his stick. 
"I don't mind saying what I think of her. She's between 
Ihirly and thiny-five, rather faded, though fine eyes. Poor 
figure, thiri contralto voice, well dccascd, a tojch cr two of 
rouge, and charming manners; in a word, the remnants of 
a pretty woman still worth while falling in love with." This 
comes from a conceited friend, who has just eaten a good 
brca^kfast, and is about to take a canter. He no longer 
weighs hia words, for ai such moments conceit Is pitiless- 

A lover of the arts will tell you that Mme, Firmiani has 
a magnificent picture-gallery which you ahouM see. To him 
she is merely a collection of painted canvases. 

A 'ojotnafi. '* Mme. Firmiani? I wish you wouldn't go 
there" This phrase is infinitely rich in possible inferences. 
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" M"me. nrmiani 1 A dangeraus woman 1 A siren 1 She 
dresses well, ha^ good taste, keeps other i^omcn ncrvoua." 
Thb answer cornea from a ragg:ing woman, ^ 

An attache^ *' Mme. Firmiani ? SWs from Antwerp, 
isn't she? She was handsome when 1 saw her in Rome t<^ 
years ago." Attaches have a mania for talking m Talleyrand 
fashion. Their wit is so delicate that their ideas are intan- 
gihle. They arc like billiard-players who miss cleverly* 
Generally they spcalc little; when they do, tt is cf SpaiHt 
Vienna, Italy, St. Petersburg, The namea of countries are 
to them what Efrings are to a piece of mecbaiusm, Toucb 
theniH and they go off like alarm-docks. 

" Doesn't this Mme, Firmiani sec a great deal of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain?" a^s one who wishes to appear to 
know all about the best society^ who sticks a de to every 
name from Dupin to Lafayette, and thereby disho^iors it. 

"Mme, Firmiani, sir? I don't know her." This gentle- 
man is a duke who recognizee tio woman unless she hai been 
presented at court His own title datea from Napoleon. 

'* Mme. Firmiani? Tan't she a retired opera-singer?* 
This is the idiot, who mu5t know all about everything, and 
will rather lie than hold his tongue. 

Tvjc old ladies. The first (wrinkled face, peaked nose, 
harsh voice). '*Who was this Mme. Firmiani?" 

The second (little red face like a pomi^anaie, soft voice), 
" A Cadignan, my dear, niece of the old prince of that name, 
and hcni^e a cousin of the Duke of Maufrigneu^e/' 

Mme, Firmiani is a Cadignan. She may lack virtue, for- 
tune, youth; she is a Cadignan for al[ that, and to be a 
Cadigan is to be like a prejudice — Nourishing forever. 

Thus people of every class were busy in circulating so 
much and svich various information about Mme. Firmiani, 
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that it would be aji idle task to reproduce it all. Let it snf* 
fice 10 Aiy (hat any one interested in knowing her rea^L char- 
acter, yd unable to come into personaJ contact with her, 
would have had cqijatly souad reasons for believing her to 
be dull or witty, virtuous or depraved, sensitive or thick- 
skinned, beautifu] or ugly. In other words, there were as 
many Mme, Firmianis q.s social strata or religious sects. 

' — "Madame Ftrmiani." 



Useful Stuttering 

The stutter which for years the old miser had assumed 
when it suited him, together with the deafness he sometimes 
complained of in rainy weather, was thought in Saumur to 
he a natural defects Perhaps it may 1>e as well to give 
the history of this impediment to the speech and hearing 
of M, Grandet- No one in Anjou heard better, or could 
pronounce more crisply the French language (with an An- 
gevin accent) than the wily old cooper. Some years ear- 
lier, in spite of his shrewdness, he had been taken in by 
an Israehtc, who in the course of the discussion held his 
hand behind his car to catch sounds, and mangled hcs 
meaning so thoroughly in trying to utter his words that 
Grandet fell a victim to his humanity and was compelled to 
prompt the wily Jew with the words and ideas he seemed 
to seek himself to complete the arguments of the said Jew, to 
say what that cursed Jew ought lo have said for himself; 
in short, to be the Jew instead of being Grandet. When the 
cooper came out of this curious encounter he had concluded 
the only bargain of which in the course of a long commercial 
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life he ever had occasion to coinplain. But H ht lf>st at the 
lime pecuniarily, he gained rnorally a valuable lesson; later, 
he gathrrtd its fruits. Indeed, the good man ended hy 
blessing that Jew for having taught him the ait of irriEaiing 
his commercial antagonist and IcadinE him to forg^^t his own 
thoughts in his impatience lo suggest those over which hij 
tormentor was stuttering. No affair had ever needed the 
assistance of deafness^ impediments of speech, and all the 
incomprthensTble circumlocniiuns with which Grandet en- 
veloped his idea^, as much as the affair now in hand- In 
the Qrst place, he did not mean to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of his own scheme. In the ncjtt, he was determined 
to remain master ot the conversation and leave hiE re^ 
intentions in doubt, 

" M-m-monsieur de B-B-Bonfons, you-ou said th'th-ihat 
b-b-bankroptcy c-c-could, in some c-c-cases, b-be p-p-pre- 
vented b-b-by " 

" By the courts of commerce themselves. It is done con- 
stantly," said de Bonfons, bestriding Grandct's meanings or 
thinking he guessed it, and kindly wishing to help hiin out 
with it " Listen I " 

" Y-yes," said Grandct humbly, with the mischievous ex- 
pression of a boy who la Inwardly laitghing at his teacher 
while he pays him the greatest attention. 

" When a man is respected and important, as, for example, 
your late brother *' 

"M-my b-b-brother, yes," 

" is threatened with insolvency " 

'*Thcy c-c-call it in-ins-s-solvency?" 

"Yes; when his failure is imminent, the court of com- 
merce to which he is amenable — please follow me attentively 
■ — has the power, by a decree, lo appoint a receiver, Liquida- 
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tion, ;-ou understand, is not the same as failure. When a 
man fails, he is dishonored; but when he merely liquidates, 
he remains an honest man," 

*' T-t-that*a very d-d-different, if it d-doesn't c-c-cost 
m-m-morc," said Grand ct. 

" But a liquidation can be managed without having 
recourse to the courts at all. For," said the ma^stratc, 
sniSin^ a pinch of snuti, "don't yon know how failures are 
declared? " 

" N-n-no, I n-n-nevcr t't -thought," answered Grander. 

"In the first place/' resumed the niagislratc, "by filing 
the schedule in ihe record office of Ihc court, which the 
merchant may do himself, or his representative for him, 
with a power of attorney duly certified. In the second place, 
the failure may be declared under compulsion from the cred- 
itors. Now if the merchant does not 5Le his schedule, and 
if no creditor appears before the courts to obtain a decree 
of insolvency against the merchant, what happens? " 

" W-w-what h-h-happens? '* 

" Why, the family of the deceased, his represenlativei, 
hi! heirs> or the merchant himself, if he is not dead, or his 
friends, if he is only hiding, liquidate his business. Per- 
haps you would like to liquidate your brother's affairs." 

" Ah ! Grandct," said the notary, " thai would be the right 
thing to do- There is honor down here in the provinces. 
If you save your name — for it is your name — you will be 
B man " 

"A noble man I" cried the magistrate, interrupting his 
uncle. 

*■ Certainly." answered the old man, " my b-b-brother^s 
name was C-G-Grandcl, like m-m-mine. Th-thal's c-c-cer- 
tain; I d-d-don't d-d-deny it. And ih-lh-lhis 1-1- liquidation 
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advaji-t-t'tap eous t-t- 



might be, in m-m-many ways, v-v-vcry aflvan 
the interests of m-m-my n-n-nephew, whom I I-Hotc But I 
must consider. 1 don't k-k-know the t-i-trick« of P-P-Paris. 
T b-b-belong to Sau-m-mur, d-d-don 'l you see? M-m-my 
vines, my d-tl-drains — in short, IVc my own b-b-business. I 
never gK-givc b-b-bills. What arc b-b-bills? I t-t-takc a 
good m-m-many^ but 1 have never a-s-^signed one. I d-d-don't 
understand such things, f have h-h-heard say that b-b-bills 
c-c-can be b-l>-boughi np,'* 

" Of course," said ihe magistrate. " Billa can be bought 
in the market, less so much per cenL Don't yoa imdcr- 
stand?'' 

Grandet made an ear-trumpet of his hand, and the magii- 
traie repeated his v/ords. 

"Well, then," replied the old man, "there's s-a-something 
to he g-g-got out of it? I kn-know n-noibtng at ray age 
about such th-th-lhings. I 1-1-livc here and M-look after the 
v-V'vincSn The vines g-g-grow, and it's the w-w-wine that 
p-p-pays, L-l-Iook after the v-v- vintage, t-t-lhai's 
r-r-rule- My c-c-chief interests are at Froidfont. 1 c-c-caji'l 
l-l- leave my h-h-house to m-m-muddle myself with a 
d-d-devili^h b-b-bu5tnes5 1 kn-kncw n-n-nothing about. You 
say I ought to J-1-liquidatc my b-b-brother's af-f-fairs, 
p-p-prcvcnt the f-f-fai1urc. I c-c-can 't be in two p-p-pla 
at once, unless 1 were a little b-b-blrd, and 

" 1 understand," cried the notary. *' Well, my old friend, 
you have fnei>ds, old friendsi capable of devoting them^ 
selves to your interests." 

"All right T" thought Grandet; "make haste and co 
to the point I '"" 

" Suppose ore of them went to Paris and saw your brothi 
Guillaume's chief creditor, and said to him- 
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"One m-m-momenl," interrupted ihe good man; "said 
wh-wh-what? Something l-Hikc Ih-this: 'Grandct of Sau- 
mur this, Grandet of Sauniur that- lie l'Mcvt3 hJa b-b- 
brothcr he loves his n-nephcw — Grandct U a g-g-good xinde ; 
he m-m-means well. He has sold his v-v-vinlage, D-d-don't 
declare a f-f-failure; c-e-call a meeting; M -li qui date ; and 
then G-G-Grandct will see whal he c-c-ean do. B-b-betfer 
lii^uidate than l-lei the l-l-law at-st-atick it^ n-n-nose tn.' Eh, 
isn't it so?'* 

" Exactly 50^" said the magistrate, 

" B-because, don't you aeej M-m-monsieur dc B-Bon£on£, 
a man must l-l-look b-b-before he 1-I«ip5. if you c-c-can't, 
you c-c-can't. M-m-rausi know all about the m-m-matter, all 
the resources and the debis, if you d-d-don't want to be 
r-r-ruined. Kh. isn't it so? ** 

"Certainly," said the magistrate; " Tm of opinion that in 
a few months the debts might be bought up for a certain 
sum, and tht^n paid in full by an agreement. Hal hal you 
can coax a dog & long way if you show him a bit of lard. 
If there has been no declaraimn of failure, and you hold 3 
lien on the debts, you come out of the business as white 
as the driveu snow.'* 

" Sn-n-tiow," said Grandct, putting his hand to hia car, 
" wh-wh'what about s-now? " 

"But," cried the magistrate, *'do pray attend to what 1 
am saying." 

" I am ai-t-tending." 

" A bill is merchandise — an article of barter which ri»3 
and falls in price. Thia is a deduction from Jeremy B«i- 
tham'a theory about usury. That writer has proved that 
the prejudice which condemned usurers to reprobation was 
mere folly," 
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"When?" ejaculated the good ntan. 

" AUowin^j that money, according to Bcrtham, b an article 
of merchandise," resumed the magiatrati? : " allowiitg also that 
it is notorious that the commercial bill bearing this or that 
signature la Liable to the fluctuation of all coinmerdal val- 
ues, rises or falls in the market, h dear at one momeiit, and 
is worth nothing at another, the courts decide — ah ( how 
stupid 1 SLm, I beg your pardon. I am inclined to tbink 
you could tuj up your brother's debts for twenty-fire per 
cent." 

•■ D-d-did you c-c-ciU him Je-Je-Jeremy B-Bcn ?" 

"Bemham, an EngHshman." 

"Thai's a Jeremy who might save us a lot of lamenta- 
tions in business," said the notary, laughing. 

" Those Englishmen s-somc limes t't^lalk sense," said Gran- 
dct *'So, ac'C-cording to Ben-Bcntham, if my b-b-brother'a 
n-noies are worth n-n-nothing; la Je-Je — I'm c-c-correct, 
am I not? That seems c-c-clear to my m-m-mind— the 
CM:-creditors would be — no, would not be; ! understand" 

" Let mc explain it all/' said the magistrate, '' Legally, 
if you acquire a title to all the debts of the Maison Gran- 
dct> your brother or bis heirs will owe notiung to any oat. 
Very good." 

*■ Very g-good," repeated Grandet 

"In equity, if your brother's bills are negotiated — nego- 
tiated, do you clearly understand the term? — negotiated in 
the market at a reduction of so much per cent in value, and 
if one of your friends happening to be present should buy 
them in, the creditors having sold them of their own free- 
will without constraint, the estate of the late Grandet is 
honorably released," 

" That's l-tnie; b-b-businesa is b-business," said the cooper. 
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'* B-b-but s«-sli!l, you Icnow, it t9 d-cl-diflficult. I h-have no 
m-moncy and n-no t-t-time/' 

" Yes, but you need not undertake it, I am quite readjr to 
go to Paris; you may pay my expenses, they will only b< ■ 
trifle I will sec the creditors and talk with them, and gel 
an extension of time, and everything can be arranged if yau 
add something to the assets so as Co buy up all title to the 
debts." 

" Wc-wc'!I see about th-ihat 1 c-c-can't and I w-w-won't 
b-b-bind myself without*^ He who c-c-can't* can't; doa't 
yoL ace?" 

" That's very true" 

" I*m all p-p-puc ab-b-bout by what youVe t-t-cold me. 
This is the f-first t-l-lime in my life I have I>bcen obliged to 
th'\h'\luak."-~" Eugenie GramdcL" 



A Slight Misunderstanding 

Lcuis XI had given the Abbey of Turpenay to a gentle-^ 
man who. cnjoyine the rcvenve, had called himself M. dc 
Turpenay. It happened that the king being at Plessia-lcs- 
Tours, the real abbot, who was a monk, came and presented 
himself before the king, and presented a petition, remon- 
strating with him that, canonically and monastrcally, he was 
entitled to the abbey, and that the usurping gentleman 
wronged him of his right, and thcieforc he called upon his 
Majesty to have Justice done to him. Nodding his peruke, 
the king promised to render him contented- This monk, im- 
portunate fl5 are all hooded animals, came often at the end 
of the king's meals, who, hored with the holy water of the 
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convent, called friend Tristan and said to him, " Old fellow, 
there is here a Turpenay who annoya me; rid the world of 
him for me." 

Tristan, taking i froek for a monk, or a monk for a frock* 
came to this gentleman, whom all the court called M. de 
Turpenay, and, having accosted him, managed to lead him 
on one Jide, then, taking him by the bulton-hole, gave him 
to understand that the king desired he should die. He tried 
to resist, supplicating and supplicating to escape, but in 
no way could he obtain a hearing. He was dclteatcly 
strangled between tbe head and the shoulders, so that be 
expired; and, three hours afterward, Tristan told the king 
that he was despatc:hed. It happened five days later, which 
is the space in which souls come back again, that the monk 
cacne into the room where the king was, and when he saw 
him he was much astonished. Tristan was present i the king 
called him, and whispered into his ear: 

"You have not done what 1 told you to." 

" Saving your Majesty, 1 have done iL Turpenay is dead,"* 

"Eh? I meant this monk/' 

"I understood the gentleman T' 

"What, it is done, then?" 

'*Yes, your Majesty." 

"Very well, then" — turning toward 
here, monk/' The monk approached. 
him, "Kneel down/' The poor tnonk began to ahivcr in his 
shoes. But the king said to him, "Thank God that He has 
not willed thai yoi: should be executed as I had ordered. He 
who took your estates has been instead- God has done yoii 
justice. Go and pray to God for me, and don't stir out o£ 
your convent." 

This proves the good -heartedn ess of Louis XI. He might 
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very well have hanged Uie monk, the cause of the error* 

As for the aforesaid gentleman, it was giver out that he 
had died in the king's service, — "Droll Stories." 



Innocence 



When Queen Catherme was princess royaJ, to make her- 
self welcome to the king, her fMhcr-in-law, who at that 
time was very ill indeed, she presented him from time to 
lime with Itatiao pictures, knowing that he liked them much. 
beiii(f ft friend of SJrc Raphael d'Urbino and of the Sires 
Primaticcio and Leonardo da Vinci, to whom he sent large 
sums of money. She obtamed from her family a precious 
picture, painted by a Venetian named Titian (painter to the 
Emperor Charles, and in very high favor), in which there 
were portraits of Adam and Eve at the moment when God 
left them to wacider about the terrestrial paradise. They 
were painted full height, in the costume of the period, in 
which it is difficult to make a mistake, because they were 
attired in their ignorance, and caparisoned with the divine 
grace which enveloped them — a difficult thing lo execute on 
account of the color, but one in which the said Sire Titian 
cjtcellcd. The picture was put into the room of the poor 
king, who was then ill with the disease of which he event- 
ually died, it had a great success at the Court of France, 
where every one wished to see it; but no ore was able to 
unci] after the king's death, since at his desire it was allowed 
to remain in his room as long as he h'ued- 

One day Catherine took with her to the king's room her 
AOD Francis and litllc Margy, who bc^^n to talk at random, 
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M children will^ Now here, now there, these children bid 
hcird this picture of Adam and Eve spoker about, and hatf 
tormented their mother to take them to see it. Since the 
two little ones scmeiim&i amused the old king, the princei&a 
royai complied with Iheir lequesL 

"You wished to see Adam and Eve, wbo were our 6r*l 
parents; there they are,'* said she, 

Tb«ii the left them in grea.! astonishment before Titian's 
picture, and sealed hersdf by the bedside of the Icitig, who 
delighted to watch Ihe t:hildren. 

" Which of the two is Adam?" said Francia, ciudgiBg hia 
aister Mar^ret's elbow. 

" Yon siliy." replied she, " they would have to be drcflscd 
for one to know that [ "— -" Droti Storiej" 



The Government of the Shrewmouse 

The good Garganlua decided to give the pD5t of super- 
intending his granaries to the shrewmouse, with the roost 
ample powers — of justice, commitiimuj, missi dominici. 
clergy, men-at-irms, and all. The shrcwmouse promised 
faithfully to accomplish his task and to do bis duty as a 
loyal beast, on condition thit he Lived on a heap of grain, 
which Garganlua thought perfectly fair. Tlie shrewmouse 
t>egan to caper about in his domain as happy as a Icing, 
reeonnoiiering hi a immense realms cf mustard, principal- 
ities of auga^r, provinces of ham, duchies of raisins, coun- 
ties of chitterlings, and barojiies of ail sortSp scrambling 
on to the heap of grain, and frisking his tail against 
everything. To be brief, everywhere was the shrewmouse 
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r«*iv«i with honor by the pots, which kept a rvspcctCut 

sitencp. except two golden lankards, which knoclced against 
each other like the bells ol a ehurch ringing x tocsin, at 
which he was much pIcaBcd, and thanked them, right and 
left hy a nod of the head, while promcnadln);; in the rays 
of the sun, which were illuminating hia domain. Therein 
so splendidly did the brown color o£ his hair shine forth, that 
one wodd have thought him a northern king in his sable 
furs. AiJer his twists, turns, jumps, and capers, he munched 
two grains of com, sat upon the heap like a king in full 
court, and fancied himself the most illuslrious of shrcwnilce. 
At this moment there came from their accustomed holes the 
gentlemen of the night -prow ling coui% who scamper with 
their little feel across the floors, these genllemen being the 
rar«, mice, and other gnawing, thrcving, and crafty animals, 
of whom the citizens and housewives complain. When Chey 
saw the shrewmouse they took fright, and all remained 
shyly at the threshold of their dcn^. Among these common 
people, in spile of the danger, one old infidel of the trotting, 
nibbling race of mice advanced a little, and, putting his nose 
in the air. had the courage to stare my lord shrewmotise full 
in the face, although the latter was proudly squatted upon 
his rump, with his tail in the aii". And he came 1o the con- 
clusion that he was a devil, from whom nothing but scratches 
were to be got. From these facts Gargantua, in order that the 
high authority of his lieutenant might be universally known 
by all the shrewmbe, cats, weasels, martins, field-mice, tnice, 
rats, and other bad characters nf Ihe same kidney, had lightly 
dipped his muzzle, pointed as a larding-pin, in oil of musk, 
which all shrcwmicc have since inherited, because this one, 
in spite of the sage advice of Gargantua, rubl>cd himself 
against others of his breed. From this sprang the troubles 
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in Muzaraigtiia, of which I will give yau & gr^od account in 
an historical book when I get an opporiunity. 

Then an old mouse, or rai — the rabhis of the Taltnud 
have noi yet a.greed concerning the species — perceiving by 
ihia perfume Lhat thU shrewmouse was appointed \o guard 
the grain of Gar^ntua, and had been sprinkled with virtues, 
invested with full powers, and armed at all points, was 
al2.rmed lest he should no lon^r be able to live, accordiug 
to the custom of mice, upon the meats, raoTseJs. crusts, 
crums, leavings, bits, atoms, and fragments of this Canaan 
of rats. lu this dilemma the good inousc< artful as an old 
courtier who had Hvcd under two regencies and three kings, 
resolved to try Che mettle of the shrewmouse and devote 
himself to the salvation of the jaws of his race. This would 
have been a laudable thing in a man, bui it was far niore so 
in a mouse belongitig to a tribe who live far ihemselves 
a]onc< barefacedly atid shamelessly, and who, in order to 
gratify themselves, would defile a consecrated wafer, gnaw a 
pncst'a stole without shamc^ and would drink out of a com- 
munion-cup, caring nothing for God. The mouse advanced 
with many a bow and scrape, and the shrewmouse let him 
advance rather near — for, to tell the truth, these animals are 
naturally short-sighted. Then thi^i Curtiua of nibblers made 
his little speech, not in the jargon of common mice, but in 
the polite language of ahrewmice: 

" My Lord, 1 have heard with very great interest of your 
glorious family, of which I am one of Ihc most devoted 
slaves. I know the legend of your ancestors, who were 
thought much of by the ancient Egyptians, who held them 
in great veneration and worshiped them like other sacred 
birds. Nevertheless, your fur robe is so royally perfumed, 
and its color is so splcndifcrously tanned, that I am doubl- 
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fu] if I Ttcognlzt you as bclcmging to ihis race, since T have 
never seen any of ihem so gor^ously altired. However, 
you have swallowed the grain after the antique fa^hion. 
Your proboscis is a proboscis of sapience; yon have kicked 
l^ke a learned shrevmiouse: but if yoa arc a true shrew- 
mouse you should have in 1 know not which part of your 
cart I know not what special auditorial chmncl, which I 
know not what wonderful door closes 1 know not how; and 
I know not with what movements, by your secret commands 
to give you. T know noi why» lie^ns^ not to listen to T know 
not what things, which would be displeasing to you, on 
account of the special and peculiar perfection of your faculty 
of hearing everything — which would often pain you." 

*'TTue," said the shrewniouse, "the door haa just fallen, 
1 hear nothing 1 " 

" Ah, I see," satd the old rogue. 

And he made for the pile of com, frcnn which he com- 
menced to take his store for the winter. 

" Do you hear anything? " asked he. 

" 1 hear the pil-a-pnt of my heart." 

"Kouickl " cried all the mice; "we shall be able to hood- 
wink him.'" 

The shrewmouse, fancying that he had met with a faith- 
ful vassal, opened the trap of his musical orifice, and heard 
the noise of the grain going toward the hole. Then, with- 
out having recourse to forfeiture, the justice of commissanea 
sprang upon the old mouse and squeezed him to death. A 
glorious death, for this hero died in the thick of the grain, 
and wag canoniaed as a martyr The shrewmouse look him 
by the ears and laid him on the door of the granaiy. after 
the fashion of Ihe Ottoman Porte, where ray good Panuigc 
WM within an ace of being spitted. At the cries of the dying 
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wretfh the rats, mice, and others made for their holes in 
great haslc. When thf night had fallen they came to the 
cellar, convoked For tbc purpose of holding a council to 
consider public afTairs; to which meeting, in virtue of the 
Papirian and other laws, their lawful wives were admitted. 
The rata wished to pass before the mice, and serious quar- 
rels about precedence nearly spoiled everything; but & big 
rat gave his afm to a mouse, and the gaffer rats and gamtner 
mice being paired off In the same way, at! were soon seated 
on their rumps, taib in air, muzzles stretched, whiskers stiff. 
and their eyes briUiant as those of a falcon. Then com- 
menced a deliberation, which finished up with insults and a 
confusion worthy of an ecumenical council of holy father*. 
One said thi?, and another said thai, and a cat passing by 
took fright and ran away, hearing those slrange noises: 
" Bdu» bou, frou, ou, ou» houlc, houic, briff, briffnac, nac, 
nac, fouix, fouix, trr, trr, trr. trr, za, za, zaaa, brr, brrr, raaa« 
ra, ra, ra, ra, fouixl " so well blended together in a Babel of 
sound that a council at the town-hall could not have mad« 
a greater hubbub. 

During this tempest a little mouse, who was not old cnougb 
to enter parliament^ thrust through a chink her inquiring 
snout, the hair on which was as downy as that of all micci 
too downy to be caught. As the tumiJt increased, by degrees 
her body followed her nose, until she came to the hoop of a 
cask, against which she so dexterously squatted that «he m!ght 
have been mistaken for a work of ait carved in antique 
bas-relief. Lifting his eyes to heaven to implore a remedy for 
the misfortunes of the state, an oM rat perceived ihJa pretty 
mouse* 90 gentle and ahapely, and declared that the state 
might be saved by her. All the muzzles turned to this Lady 
of Good Help, became silent, an4 agreed to let her loose upon 
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the ahrewmoosej and, in spite of ibe inger of certain enviotis 
mice, she was triumphantly marched round the cellar, where, 
sef ing her walk mindngly, mpchanically move her tail, shake 
her cunning little head, twitch her diaphanous ears, and lidc 
with her little red tongue the hairs jtiAt sprouting; on her 
checks, the old rata fell in love with her, and wagged their 
wrinkled, white- whiskered jaws with delight at ihc sight of 
her, as formerly the old nien of Troy did, admiring the lovely 
Hden returning from her hath. Then the maiden was con- 
ducted to Ihe granary, with instructions to make a conquest 
of the shrcwmouac's heart, and save the 5ne red grain, as 
formerly the fair Hebrew, Esther^ did for the chosen people, 
with the Emperor AhasueruSj as it ia written in the master- 
book, for Btbie comes from the Greek word Bihlos, aa if 
to say the only book. The mouse promised to deliver the 
granaries, for by a lucky chance she was ihe queen of mice, 
a fair, plump, pretty little mouse, the moat delicate little 
lady that ever scampered merrily across the floors, scratched 
between the walls, and e^ve utterance to little cries of joy 
at finding nuts, tneal, and crums of bread in her path; a 
true fay, pretty and playful, with an eye clear aa crystal, a 
little head, sleek skin^ amorous body, pink feet, and velvet 
tail — a high-bsni mouse and polished speaker, with a natural 
love of bed and idleness — a merry mouse, more cunning than 
an old doctor of Sorbonne fed on parchment, lively, while- 
bcUied, £lr<aked on the back, with sweetly molded breasts, 
pearl-white teeth, and of a frank, open nature — in fact, a 
true king's morsel. 

The pretty mouae did not beat long about the bush, and 
from the first moment that she trotted before the shrcw- 
mouaej she had enslaved him forever by her coquetries, 
afTectationSj frisking^, provocations, little refusals, piercinjf 
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glanceSp wiles ci a maiden who desires yet dares not, amor- 
ous oglitigs, lillle caresses, preparatory tricks, pride of a 
mouse who knows her value, Laughings, squeakings, triflingis, 
and other endearments^ feminine, treacherous, and capti- 
vating ways, all traps which are abundantly used by the 
fcmalea of all nations. When, after many vrrlg^glings, 
stnacka in the face, nose-lickings, gallantries of amoroiu 
shrewmice, frowns, sighs, serenades, til-tits, suppers and 
dinners on the piEe of com, and other attentions, the super- 
intendent overcame the scruples of his beautiful mi&trefiS) 
he hecame the slave of this incestuous and ilh'cit love, and 
the mous^ leading her lord by the snout, became queen of 
everything, nibbled his cheese, ate the sweets, and foraged 
everywhere. This the shrewmouse permitted the empress 
of his heart, although he was ill at ease, having broken his 
oatb made to Gargantua, and betrayed the conBdence placed 
in him. 

Pursuing her advantage with the pertinacity of a woman, 
one night that they were joking together, the mouse remem- 
bered the dear old fellow her father, and desiring that he 
should make his meaEs off the grain, she threatened to leave 
her lover cold and lonely in his domain if he did not allow 
her to indulge her filial piety. In the twinkling of a mouse's 
eye he had granted letters patent, sealed with a green seal, 
with tags of crimson silk, to hts wench's father, so thai the 
Gargantuan palace was open to him at all hours» and he 
went at liberty to sec his good virtuous daughter, hiss her 
on the forehead, and eat his BLl^but always in a comer. 

Then there arrived a venerable old rat, weighing about 
twenty-five ounces, with a white tail, marching like the presi- 
dent of a court of justice, wagging his head, and followed 
by Kftcen or twenty nephews, all with teeth sharp u a&ws, 
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who dcmonslriKd to the shrewmousc by lillJc speeches and 
questions of all kinds that thay, his relatione, would ^ooj\ be 
loyally attached lo him. and would help him to count the 
things comtititted lo his charge, arrange and ticket them, in 
order that when Gargantua came lo visit them he would (iiid 
everything in perfect order. There was an air of truth about 
these promises. The poor shrewmouse was. however, in 
spite o£ this speech, troubled by ideas from on high, and 
serious pricking* cf his shrewmousian conscience. Seeing 
that he turned up his nose at eveiything. went about slowly 
and with a careworn face, one morning the mouse, who was 
pregnant by him, conceived the idea of calming his doubts 
and easing his mind by a Sorbonnical consultation, and sent 
for the doctors of the tril>e. During the day she introduced 
to tiim one. Master Evegault, who had just stepped out of a 
cheese where he lived in perfect abstinence, an old confessor 
of high degree, a merry fellow of good appearance, with a 
£nc black ^in. firm aa a rock, and stighlly tonsured on the 
head by the pat of a cat's claw. He was a grave rat, with 
a monastical paunch, having much studied scientifre author- 
ities tiy nibbling at iheir work in parchments, papers, books, 
and volumes of which certain fragments had remained upon 
his gray beard. In honor of, and ercat reverence for his 
great virtue and wisdom and his modest life, he was accom- 
panied by a black troop of black rats, oil bringing with 
them pretty iitLle mice, their sweethearts, for, not having 
adopted the canons of the council of Chcsil, it was lawful 
for them to have respectable women for concubines. These 
beneficed rats being arranged in two lines, you might have 
fancied them a procession of the university authorities going 
to LendiL And they all began to sniff the victuals. 

When the ceremony of seating (hem all was complete, 
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the old cardinal of the rats lifted up his voice, and lo m 
good rat-Latin oratirFii pointed out to the guardian of the 
graiTi that no one but God was superior lo hini; and that to 
God afone he owed obedience. And he entertained him with 
many fine phrases, stuffed with evangdlca! quotations, to dia- 
turb the principal and fog* his fiock — in fact, fine ar^ments 
interlarded with much sound sense- The discourse finished 
with a peroration full of high-sounding words in honor of 
shrewmice, among whom his hearer was the most illustrious 
and best beneath ihe sun. The oration considcrabty bewil- 
dered the keeper of the granaries, 

This good gentleman's head was thoroughly turned, and 
he installed thiA (ine-spealcing rat and his tribe in his manor, 
where, night and day, his praises and little songs in hii 
honor were *ung. not forgplting his lady, whose Utile paw 
was kissed and litdc tail was snil^ed at by them alL Finally 
the mistress, knowing that certain young rats were still fast- 
ing, determined to finish her work. Then she kissed her 
lord tenderly, loading him with love, and perfonning those 
little endearing antics of which one alone was sufBcient 
to send a bea^t to perdition ; and said lo the shrewmouse 
that he wasted the precious time due lo their love by travel- 
ing about, that he was always going here or there, and that 
she never had her proper share o£ him; that when she 
wanted his society he was cither on the leads or chafing the 
cats, and that she wished him always to be ready to her 
hand tike a lance, and kind as a bird. Then in her grear 
grief she tore out a gray hair, declaring herself, weepingly, 
to be the most wretched little mouse in the world. The 
shrewmouse pointed cut lo her that she was mistress of 
everythirgt and wished to resist, but after the lady had shed 
s torrent of tears he implored a truce and considered her 
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ftqnest. Then ioatantly drjing her tears, and p'ving him 
her p&w to kiw, she advised him to arm some soldiers, trusty 
uid tried rats, old warriors, who would go the rounds and 
keep watch. Everything was thus wisely arranged. The 
ihrewmouse had the rest of the day to dance, play, and 
amuse himself, listen to the roundelays and ballads which 
the poets composed in his honor, play the lute and the 
mandolin, make acrostics, eat, drink, and be merry. 

One day, his mistress having just risen from her eonfine- 
ment^ after having given birth to the sweetest httle mouse- 
sorex or sorrx-monse, I know not what name was given lo 
this mongrel fniil of love, whom you may be sure the gentle- 
man of the long robe would maiiage to legitimatize, a grand 
feast waa given in the granaries, to which no court festi^'al or 
gala can be compared, not even that of the Field of the Qoth 
of Gold, In every comer mice were making merry. Every- 
where there were dancers, concerts, banquets, sarabands, 
music, joyous songs, and epithalamia. The rats had broken 
open the pois, uncovered the jars, lapped the gallipots, and 
unpacked the stores. The mustard waa strewn over the place, 
the hams were mangled and the com scattered. Everything 
was rolling, tumbling, and falling about the floor, and the 
little rats dabbled in puddles of green sauce, and mice navi- 
gated oceans of sweetmcals, and the old folks carried off 
the pasties. There were mite astride on salt tongues. Field- 
mice were swimming in the pot^, and Che most cunning of 
them were carrying the com into their private holes, pro^t- 
ing by the confusion to make ample provision for themselves. 
No one passefl the quince confeaion of Orleans without 
saluting it with one nibble, and oftener with two. It waa 
like a Roman carnival. In short, any one with a sharp ear 
might have heard the frijczling frying-pans, the cries and 
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clamors of the kilchcnE, the crackling of the furnaces^ Ibe 
noise o£ lurtispiU, the creaking of baskets, fh* hasic of the 
con fee I i oners, the click of ihe meat-jacks, and the noUe of 
the liltlc feet scampering thick as hait over the floor. It 
was a bustling wcddLiig- feast, vL'herc people come and go, 
foottncHp stabtemGn, cooks, musicians, huffoons, where every 
one pays coinplimenl& and makes a noise. In short, so great 
was the delight that they all kept up a general wagging of 
the head fo celebrate this eventful night, 

S^ddt^nly there was heard the awful footfall of Gargantua, 
who was ascending the stairs of his hou$c to visit the gran- 
aries, and made the planks, the beams, and everything dsc 
tremble. Certain old rats asked each other what this lordly 
footstep might mean with which they were unacquainted, 
and some of them decamped. And they did well, for the lord 
and master entered srjddenly. Perceiving the confusion these 
gentlemen had made, seeing his preserves eaten^ his mustard 
unpacked, and everything dirtied and scratched about, he 
put his feet upon these lively vermin without giving them 
time to squeak, and thus spoiled their best clothes, satins, 
pearhj velvets, and rubbish, and upset the feast. 

— "DroU Storiet: 
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